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PREFACE. 

The favor with which "Elmo's Model Speaker** has 
been received — being now in its sixteenth edition — has 
led to the compilation of this volume, which is wholly 
devoted to Humorous selections in poetry and prose. 
It is not pretended that this Speaker is "designed to 
supply a long felt want/* that would be a pure affecta- 
tion. If it should prove to be a worthy companion to 
the "Model Speaker,*' and should receive as generous 
a welcome through the length and the breadth of the 
land, the purpose of its compilation will be fully real- 
ized. The most flattering and appreciative testimon- 
ies of the usefulness of the "Model Speaker'* have come 
to the Compiler from far and near, his hope is that an 
S equally useful destiny may await the "Humorous 
ud Speaker.** 

2 A fine opportunity is here offered for presenting 

^ careful definitions of wit and humor, and for pointing 

^ out nice distinctions between the two. This thing has 

been considerably over-done, and after much defining 

and discriminating the general reader has been left in 

a region of fog and haze. Whole volumes have been 
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written to describe wit and humor, and to point out 
the difference between the two. Many of these labored 
discussions have been largely capricious, and most of 
them wholly unintelligible, and they have proved 
about as useful as an essay on the most scientific 
method of sucking eggs. Humor like murder "will out." 
Wit like wine, will tell its tale. A humorous story will 
never lack appreciation, a witty saying will always 
meet quick recognition. 

It is hardly needful to say that between the gen- 
uinely humorous and the merely comic, there is a wide 
and impassable gulf. Clowns and buffoons — whether 
professional or otherwise — revel in the comic and grow 
uproarious in the outrages of burlesque; but they would 
find the realms of the humorous dull and uninviting. 

The compiler begs to emphasize the fact that this 
is a Hunwrotis and not a Comic Speaker, He has en- 
deavored to exclude the absurd and the extravagant 
from the pages of this book, and to fill its pages with 
that merriment which is ever allied to wisdom; bear- 
ing in mind the Scotch adage that; "It's guid to be 
merry and wise;" and the still more expressive couplet 
of Shakespeare. 

A merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a 

Many old favorites will be found in these pages. 
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and others of more recent authorship. With a few ex- 
ceptions the selections are brief, experience and obser- 
vation suggesting that it is better to charm an audi- 
ence with brevity than to weary them by length. 

Here and there suggestions are made as to appro- 
priate costume, but for the most part the good sense of 
the reciter will dictate what is best under the circum- 
stances. 
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ELMO'S 

^Humorous w!)peake^. 



ARTEMUS WARD'S LONDON LECTURE, 

I don't expect to do great things here — but I have 
thought that if I could make monev enough to buy me 
a passage to New Zealand I should feel that I had not 
lived in vain. 

I don't want to live in vain. — I'd rather live in Chi- 
cago — or here. But I wish when the Egyptians built 
this hall they had given it a little more ventilation. 

I really do'nt care for money. I only travel round 
to see the world and to exhibit my clothes. These 
clothes I have on were a great success in America. 

How often do large fortunes ruin young men! I 
should like to be ruined, but I can get on very well as 
I am. 

I am not an artist, yet I have a passion for pictures. 
I have had a great many pictures — photographs — taken 
of myself. Some of them are very pretty — rather sweet 
to look at for a short time — and as I said before, I like 
them. 

I could draw on wood at a very tender age. When 
a mere child I once drew a small cart-load of raw tur- 
nips over a wooden bridge. The people of the village 
noticed me. I drew their attention. They said I had 
a future before me. Up to that time I had an idea it 
was behind me. 

Time passed on. It always does, by the way. You 
may possibly have noticed that time passes on. It is 
a kind of way time has. 

I became a man. I haven't distinguished myself at 
all as an artist — but I have always been more or less 

13 
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mixed up with art. I have an uncle who takes photo- 
graphs — and I have a servant who — takes anything he 
can get his hands on. 

When I was in Rome — Rome in New York State I 
mean — a distinguished sculpist wanted to sculp me. 
But I said, " No." I saw through the designing man. 

The remembrance often makes me ask, "Where are 
the boys of my youth?" I assure you this is not a 
conundrum. Some are amongst you here — some in 
America — some are in jail! 

Hence arises a most touching question, "Where are 
the girls of my youth?" Some are married — some 
would like to be. 

my Maria! Alas! she married another. They fre- 
quently do. I hope she is happy — because I am. Some 
people are not happy. I have noticed that. 

A gentleman friend of mine came to me one day 
with tears in his eyes. I said, "Why these weeps?" 
He said he had a mortgage on his farm — and wanted 
to borrow $200. I lent him the money — and he went 
away. Some time after he returned with more tears. 
He said he must leave me forever. I ventured to re- 
mind him of the $200 he borrowed. He was much cut 
up. I thought I would not be hard upon him — so told 
him I would throw off one hundred dollars. He bright- 
ened — shook my hand — and said, "Old friend, I won't 
allow you to outdo me in liberality — I'll throw off the 
other hundred." 

This story hasn't anything ro do with my lecture, I 
know — but one of the principal features of my lecture 
is that it contains so many things that don't have any- 
thing to do with it. 

1 met a man in Oregon who hadn't any teeth — not 
a tooth in his head; yet that man could play on the 
bass drum better than any man I ever met. He kept 
a hotel. They have queer hotels in Oregon. I remem- 
ber one where they gave me a bag of oats for a pillow 
— I had nightmares of course. In the morning the 
landlord said, " How do you feel, old hoss, hay?" I told 
Jiim I felt my oats. 

I went to Great Salt Lake City by way of California, 
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I went to California on the steamer "Ariel." 

When I reached the "Ariel," at pier No. 4, New 
York, I found the passengers in a state of great con- 
fusion about their things, which were being thrown 
around by the ship's porters in a manner at once dam- 
aging and idiotic. So great was the excitement, my 
fragile form was smashed this way, and jammed that 
way, till finally I was shoved into a state-room which 
was occupied by two middle-aged females, who said, 
"Base man, leave us. Oh, leave us!" I left them — Oh, 
I left them! 

I here introduce a great work of art. It is an oil 
painting — done in petroleum. It is by the Old Mas- 
ters. It was the last thing they did before dying. They 
did this, and then they expired. 

Some of the greatest artists in London come here 
every morning before daylight with lanterns to look at 
it. They say they never saw anything like it before — 
and they hope they never shall again. 

When I first showed this picture in New York, the 
audience were so enthusiastic in their admiration of it 
they called for the artist — and when he appeared they 
threw brickbats at him. 

The Overland Mail Coach, the den on wheels in 
which we were crammed for ten days — and ten nights. 
Those of you who have been in the penitentiary — and 
stayed there any length of time — as visitors — can real- 
ize how I felt. 

The American Overland Mail Route commences at 
Sacramento, California, and ends at Atchison, Kansas. 
The distance is two thousand two hundred miles, but 
you go part of the way by rail. The Pacific Railway 
is now completed from Sacramento, California, to Ful- 
som, California, which only leaves two thousand two 
hundred and eleven miles to go by coach. This breaks 
the monotony — it canie very near breaking my back. 

The actors of the Mormon theatre are all amateurs, 
who charge nothing for their services. 

You must know that very little money is taken at 
the doors of their theatres. The Mormons mostly pay 
in grain and all sorts of articles. 
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The night I gave my little lecture there, among my 
receipts were corn, flour, pork, cheese, chickens — on 
foot and in the shell. One family went in on a live pig. 

I dislike to speak about it — but it was in Utah that 
I made the great speech of my life. I wish you could 
have heard it. I have a fine education. You may have 
noticed it. I speak four different languages — Maine, 
New York, California and Pennsylvania. My parents 
sold a cow, and sent me to college when I was quite 
young. I wish you could have heard that speech, how- 
ever. If Cicero — he's dead now — he has gone from us 
— but if old Ciss could have heard that effort, it would 
have given him the rinderpest. Til tell you how it 
was. There are stationed in Utah two regiments of 
U. S. troops — the 2ist from California, and the 37th 
from Nevada. The 20-onesters asked me to present a 
stand of colors to the 37-sters, and I did it in a speech 
so abounding in eloquence of a bold and brilliant char- 
acter, that I worked the enthusiasm of those soldiers 
up to such a pitch, that they came very near shooting 
me on the spot. 

Brigham Young had two hundred wives. Just think 
of that! Oblige me, ladies and gentlemen, by think- 
ing of that. That is, he had eighty actual wives, and 
was spiritually married to one hundred and twenty 
more. 

So we may say he had two hundred wives. He 
loved not wisely, but two hundred well. He was dread- 
fully married. He was the most married man I ever 
saw in my life. 

I saw his mother-in-law while I was there. I can't 
exactly tell you how many there is of her, but it's a 
good deal. It strikes me that one mother-in-law is 
about enough to have in a family — unless you're very 
fond of excitement. 

By the way, Shakespeare indorses polygamy. He 
speaks of the Merry Wives of Windsor. How many 
wives did Mr. Windsor have? 

Brother Kimball is a gay and festive cuss of some 
seventy summers, or some'ers thereabout. He has one 
thousand head of cattle and a hundred head of wives. 
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Mr. Kimball had a son — a lovely young man — who 
was married to ten interesting wives. But one day, 
while he was absent from home, these ten wives went 
out walking with a handsome young man, which so 
enraged Mr. Kimball's son — which made Mr. Kimball's 
son so jealous — that he shot himself with a horse 
pistol. 

The doctor who attended him — a very scientific man 
— informed me that the bullet entered the inner paral- 
lelogram of his diaphragmatic thorax, superinducing 
membraneous hemorrhage in the outer cuticle of his 
basiliconthamaturgist. It killed him. I should have 
thought it would. 

I hope his sad end will be a warning to all young 
wives wno go out walking with handsome young men. 
Mr. Kimball's son is now no more. He sleeps beneath 
the cypress, the myrtle, and the willow. He died by 
request. 

I regret to say that efforts were made to make a 
Mormon of me while I was in Utah. 

It was leap-year when I was there, and seventeen 
young widows, the wives of a deceased Mormon, of- 
fered me their hearts and hands. I called on them one 
day, and taking their soft white hands in mine, which 
made eighteen hands altogether, I found them in tears. 

And I said, "Why is this thus? What is the reason 
of this thusness?" 

They hove a sigh — seventeen sighs of different size. 
They said: 

"Oh, soon thou wilt be gonested away!" 

I told them that when I got ready to leave a place 
I wentested 

They said, "Doth not like us?" 

I said, "I doth— I doth!" 

I also said, " I hope your intentions are honorable, 
as I am a lone child, my parents being far, far away." 

They then said, "Wilt not marry us?" 

I said, "Oh, no; it cannot was." 

Again they asked me to marry them, and again I 
declined. When they cried — 

"Oh, cruel man! This is too much, oh, too much!" 
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I told them that it was on account of the muchness 
that I declined. 

While crossing the desert I was surrounded by a 
band of Ute Indians. They were splendidly mounted, 
they were dressed in beaver-skins, and they were armed 
with rifles, knives and pistols. 

What could I do? What could a poor old orphan 
do? Vm a brave man. The day before the battle of 
Bull's Run I stood in the highway while the bullets — 
those dreadful messengers of death — were passing all 
around me thickly — in wagons — on their way to the 
battlefield. But there were too many of these Injuns 
— there were forty of them, and only one of me; and so 
I said: "Great Chief, I surrender." His name was 
Wocky-bocky. 

He dismounted and approached me. I saw his tom- 
ahawk glisten in the morning sunlight. Fire was in 
his eye. Wocky-bocky came very close to me and 
seized me by the hair of my head. He mingled his 
swarthy fingers with my golden tresses, and he rubbed 
his dreadful Thomashawk across my lily-white face. 
He said — 

"Torsha arrah darrah mishky bookshean!" 

I told him he was right. 

Wocky-bocky again rubbed his tomahawk across 
my face and said, "Wink-ho — loo-boo!" 

Says I, *' Mr. Wocky-bocky," says I, " Wocky, I have 
thought so for years, and so's all our family." 

He told me I must go to the tent of the Strong- 
Heart and eat raw dog. It don't agree with me. I 
prefer simple food. I prefer hash, because then I know 
what I'm eating. But as raw dog was all they proposed 
to give to me, I had to eat it or starve. So at the ex- 
piration of two days I seized a tin plate and went to 
the chiefs daughter, and I said to her in a silvery voice 
— in a kind of German-silvery voice — I said: 

"Sweet child of the forest, the pale-face wants his 
dog." 

There was nothing but his paws! I had paused too 
long! Which reminds me that time passes. A way 
which time has. 
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I was told in my youth to seize opportunity. I once 
tried to seize one. He was rich. He had diamonds 
on. As I seized him — he knocked me down. Since 
then I have learned that he who seizes opportunity 
sees the penitentiary. I will seize this opportunity to 
close my lecture. 
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THE SOLILOQUY OF A RATIONALISTIC CHICKEN. 

Most strange! Most queer — 

Although most excellent a change! 
Shades of the prison-house, ye disappear! 

My fettered thoughts have won a wider range, 
And, like my legs, are free; 
No longer huddled up so pitiably; 
Free now to pry and probe, and peer and peer. 
And make these mysteries out. 
Shall a free-thinking chicken live in doubt? 
For now in doubt undoubtedly I am; 

This problem's very hea\y on my mind; 
And Fm not one to either shirk or sham; 
I won't be blinded and I won't be blind! 
Now, let me see: 
First, I would know how did I get in there? 
Then, where was I of yore? 
Besides, why didn't I get out before? 
Dear me! 
Here are three puzzles (out of plenty more). 
Enough to give me pip upon the brain! 
But let me think again! 
How do I know I ever was inside? 

Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain. 
Less than my reason, and beneath my pride. 
To think that I could dwell 
In such a paltry miserable cell 
As that old shell. 
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Of course I couldn't! How could I have lain — 

Body and beak and feathers, legs and wings, 

And my deep heart's sublime imaginings — 
In there? 
I meet the notion with profound disdain; 
It's quite incredible; since I declare 

(And I'm a chicken that you can't deceive, ) 

What I can't understand I won't believe! 
Where did I come from, then? Ah, where indeed? 
This is a riddle monstrous hard to read. 

I have it! Why, of course, 

All things are moulded by some plastic force 
Out of some atoms somewhere up in space. 
Fortuitously concurrent anyhow, 
There now! 
That's plain as is the beak upon my face. 

What's that I hear? 
My mother cackling at me — just her way. 
So prejudiced and i^^norant, I say. 
So tar behind the wisdom of the day. 

What's old I can't revere. 
Hark at her, "You're a silly chick, my dear, 

That's quite as plain, alack! 

As is the piece of shell upon your back!" 
How bigoted! Upon my back, indeed! 

I don't believe it's there; 

For I can't see it; and I do declare. 
For all her fond deceivin'. 
What I can't see, I never will believe in! - 



JACK HOPKINS AT BOB SAWYER'S. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

"Does Mr. Sawyer live here?" said Mr. Pickwick, 
when the door was opened. 

"Yes," said the girl, "first floor. It's the door 
straight afore you, when you gets to the top of the 
stairs." 
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Having given this instruction, the handmaid disap- 
peared with the candle in her hand, down the kitchen 
stairs, perfectly satisfied that she had done everything 
that could possibly be required of her under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who entered last, secured the street 
door, after several ineffectual efforts, by putting up the 
chain; and the friends stumbled up stairs, where they 
were received by Mr. Bob Sawyer. "How are you?" 
said the student, " Glad to see you, — take care of the 
glasses." This caution was addressed to Mr. Pickwick, 
who had put his hat in the tray. 

" Dear me," said Mr. Pickwick, " I beg your pardon." 

" Don't mention it, don't mention it, said Bob Saw- 
yer. **Vm rather confined for room here, but you must 
put up with all that, when you come to see a young 
bachelor. Walk in. You've seen this gentleman before, 
I think?" Mr. Pickwick shook hands with Mr. Benja- 
min Allen, and his friends followed his example. They 
had scarcely taken their seats when there was another 
double knock. 

**I hope that's Jack Hopkins!" said Mr. Bob Saw- 
yer. "Hush. Yes, it is. Come up. Jack; come up." 

A heavy footstep was heard upon the stairs, and 
Jack Hopkins presented himself. He wore a black 
velvet waistcoat, with thunder-and-lightning buttons; 
and a blue striped shirt, with a white false collar. 

"You're late. Jack?" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Been detained at Bartholomew's," replied Hopkins. 

"Anything new?" 

" No, nothing particular. Rather a good accident 
brought into the casualty ward." 

"What was that, sir?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Only a man fallen out of a four-pair of stairs* win- 
dow; but it's a very fair case — ^very fair case indeed." 

" Do you mean that the patient is in a fair way to 
recover?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

"No," replied Hopkins, carelessly. "No, I should 
rather say he wouldn t. There must be a splendid op- 
eration though to-morrow — magnificent sight if Slasher 
does it." 
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"You consider Mr. Slasher a good operator?" said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

"Best alive/' replied Hopkins. "Took a boy's leg 
out of the socket last week — boy ate five apples and a 
gingerbread cake — exactly two minutes after it was all 
over, boy said he wouldn't lie there to be made game 
of; and he'd tell his mother if they didn't beein." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Pickwick, astonished. 

"Pooh! that's nothing, that ain't," said Jack Hop- 
kins, "Is it Bob?" 

"Nothing at all," replied Mr. Bob Sawer. 

"By-the-by, Bob," said Hopkins, witn a scarcely 
perceptible glance at Mr. Pickwick's attentive face, 
"we had a curious accident last night. A child was 
brought in who had swallowed a necklace." 

"Swallowed what, sir?" interrupted Mr. Pickwick. 

"A necklace," replied Jack Hopkins. " Not all at 
once, you know, that would be too much— j^ou couldn't 
swallow that, if the child did — eh, Mr. Pickwick, ha! 
ha!" Mr. Hopkins appeared highly gratified with his 
own pleasantry; and continued — " No, the way was this; 
— child's parents were poor people who lived in a court. 
Child's eldest sister bought a necklace, — common neck- 
lace, made of large black wooden beads. Child being 
fond of toys, cribbed the necklace, hid it, played with 
it, cut the string, and swallowed a bead. Child thought 
it capital fun, went back next day, and swallowed an- 
other bead." 

"Bless my heart," said Mr. Pickwick, "what a dread- 
ful thing! I beg your pardon sir. Go on." 

"Next day, child swallowed two beads; the day after 
that, he treated himself to three, and so on, till in a 
week's time, he had got through the necklace — five-and- 
twenty beads in all. The sister, who was an industri- 
ous girl, and seldom treated herself to a bit of finery, 
cried her eyes out, at the loss of the necklace; looked 
high and low for it; but I needn't say, didn't find it. A 
few days afterwards the family were at dinner — baked 
shoulder of mutton, and potatoes under it — the child, 
who wasn't hungry, was playing about the room, when 
suddenly there was heard a noise like a small hailstorm. 
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'Don't do that, my boy/ said the father. 'I ain't a 
doin' nothing,* said the child. 'Well, don't do it again,' 
said the father. There was a short silence, and then 
the noise began again, worse than ever. ' If you don't 
mind what I say, my boy,' said the father, 'you'll find 
yourself in bed, in something less than a pig's whisper.' 
He gave the child a shake to make him obedient, and 
such a rattling ensued as nobody ever heard before. 
'Why, it's in the child!' said the father, 'he's got the 
croup in the wrong place!' 'No, I haven't father,' said 
the child beginning to cry, 'it's the necklace; I swal- 
lowed it, father.' The father caught the child up, and 
ran with him to the hospital: the beads in the boy's 
stomach rattling all the way with the jolting^; and the 
people looking up in the air, and down in the cellars, 
to see where the unusual sound came from. He's in 
the hospital now, and he makes so much noise when he 
walks about, that they're obliged to muffle him in a 
watchman's coat, for fear he should wake the patients." 

"That's the most extraordinary case I ever heard 
of," said Mr. Pickwick, with an emphatic blow on the 
table. 

"Very singular things occur in our profession, I can 
assure you, sir," said Jack Hopkins. 

"So I should imagine," replied Mr. Pickwick. 



NOAH WEBSTER CRITICISED. 

BILL NYE. 

Mr. Webster, no doubt, had the best command of lan- 

fuages of any American author prior to our day. 
hose who have read his ponderous but rather discon- 
nected romance, known as "Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary; or, How one Word led on to Another," will 
agree with me that he was smart. Noah never lacked 
for a word by which to express himself. He was a 
brainy man and a good speller. 
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It would ill become me at this late day, to criticise 
Mr. Webster's great work — a work that is now in al- 
most every library, school room, and counting-room in 
the land. It is a great book. I only hope that had Mr. 
Webster lived he would have been equally fair in his 
criticism of my books. 

I hate to compare my own books with those of 
Mr. Webster, because it may seem egotistical in me to 
point out the good points in my literary labors; but I 
have often heard it said, and so do not state it solely 
upon my own responsibility, that Mr. Webster's books 
do not retain the interest of the reader all the way 
through. 

He has tried to introduce too many characters, and 
so we cannot follow them all the way through. It is a 
good book to pick up and while away an idle hour with, 
perhaps; but no one would cling to it at night till the 
fire went out, chained to the thrilling plot and the glow- 
ing career of its hero. 

Therein consists the great difference between Mr. 
Webster and myself. A friend of mine at Sing Sing 
once wrote me that from the moment he got hold of 
my book, he never left his room until he finished it. He 
seemed chained to the spot, he said, and if you can't 
believe a convict, who is entirely out of politics, who 
in the name of George Washington can you believe? 

Mr. Webster, was, most assuredly, a brilliant writer, 
and I have discovered in his later editions one hundred 
and eighteen thousand words, no two of which are alike. 
This shows great fluency and versatility, it is true, but 
we need something else. The reader waits in vain to 
be thrilled by the author's wonderful word-painting. 
There is not a thrill in the whole tome. I had heard 
so much of Mr. Webster that when I read his book I 
confess I was disappointed. It is cold, methodical, and 
dispassionate in the extreme. 

As I said, however, it is a good book to pick up for the 
purpose of whiling away an idle moment, and no one 
should start out on a long journey without Mr. Web- 
ster's tale in his pocket. It has broken the monotony 
of many a tedious trip for me. 
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Mr. Webster's "Speller** was a work of less preten- 
tions, perhaps, and yet it had an immense sale. Eight 
years ago this book had reached a sale of forty millions, 
and yet it had the same grave defect. It was discon- 
nected, cold, prosy and dull. I read it for four years, 
and at last became a close student of Mr. Webster's 
style; yet I never found but one thing in this book, for 
which there seems to have been such a perfect stam- 
pede, that was even ordinarily interesting, and that 
was a little gem. It was so thrilling in its details, and 
so diametrically different from Mr. Webster's style, 
that I have often wondered whom he got to write it 
for him. It related to the discovery of a boy by an 
elderly gentleman, in the crotch of an ancestral apple- 
tree, and the feeling of bitterness and animosity that 
sprang up at that time between the boy and the elderly 
gentleman. 

Though I have been a close student of Mr. Webster 
for years, I am free to say, and I do not wish to do an 
injustice to a great man in doing so, that his ideas of 
literature and my own are entirely dissimilar. Possibly 
his book has a larger sale than mine, but that makes 
no difference. When I write a book it must engage 
the interest of the readers, and show some plot in it. 
It must not be jerky in its style and scattering in its 
statements. 

I know it is a great temptation to write a book that 
will sell, but we should have a higher object than that. 

I do not wish to do an injustice to a man who has 
done so much for the world, and one who could spell 
the longest word without hesitation; but I speak of 
these things just as I would expect people to criticise 
my work. If we aspire to monkey with the litterati of 
our day, we must expect to be criticised. That's the 
way I look at it. 
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THE VILLAGE CHOIIL 

Half a bar, half a bar, 
Half a bar onward! 
Into an awful ditch, 
Choir and precentor hitch, 
Into a mess of pitch. 
They led the Old Hundred. 
Trebles to right of them. 
Tenors to left of them, 
Basses in front of them. 

Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh, that precentor's look. 
When the sopranos took 
Their own time and hook. 
From the Old Hundred. 



Screeched all the trebles here. 
Boggled the tenors there, 
Raismg the parson's hair, 

While his mind wandered; 
Theirs not to reason why 
This psalm was pitched too high: 
Theirs but to gasp and cry 

Out the Old Hundred. 
Trebles to right of them. 
Tenors to left of them, 
Basses in front of them, 

Bellowed and thundered. 
Stormed they with shout and yell, 
Not wise they sang, nor well, 
Drowning the sexton's bell, 

While all the church wondered. 



Dire the precentor's glare. 
Flashed his pitchfork in air, 
Sounding fresh keys to bear 
Out the Old Hundred. 



J 
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Swiftly he turned his back, 
Reached he his hat from rack, 
Then from the screaming pack 
Himself he sundered. 

Tenors to right of him, 
Trebles to left of him, 
Discords behind him 

Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh the wild howls they wrought! 
Right to the end they fought! 
Some tune they sang, but not, 

Not the Old Hundred. 



THE CASE OF GUNN vs. BARCLAY. 

A good deal of interest was felt in the case of Gunn, 
vs. Barclay, which was tried recently in the Odell 
County Court. It involved the question of the owner- 
ship of Gunn's right leg. Gunn related the facts of the 
case as follows: 

You see, one day last winter, while I was shoveling 
snow oflf the roof of my house, I slipped and fell over 
on the pavement below. When they picked me up they 
found that my right leg was fractured. Dr. Barclay 
examined it and gave it as his opinion that mortification 
would be certain to set in unless that leg came off. So 
I told him he'd better chop it away. And he went 
round to his office, and presently he came back with a 
butcher knife and a cross-cut saw and a lot of rags. 
Then they chloroformed me, and while I was asleep 
they removed that leg. When I came to I felt pretty 
comfortable, and the doctor, after writing some pre- 
scriptions, began wrapping my leg up in an old news- 
paper; then he tucked the bundle under his arm and 
began to move toward the door. I was watching him 
all the time and I hallooed at him: 

"Where in the mischief are you going with that leg 
of mine?" 
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"rm not eoing anywhere with that leg of yours," he 
said. "But I am going home with my leg." 

"Well, you'd better drop it," said I. "It belongs to 
me, and I want it for a keepsake." 

And you know he faced me down about it, — said 
when a doctor sawed a man apart, he always took the 
amputated member as one of his perquisites; and he 
said that, as it was his legal right to take something on 
such occasions, it was merely optional with him whether 
he took the leg, or left the leg and took me; but he 
preferred the leg. And when I asked him what he 
wanted with it, anyway, he said he was going to put it 
in a glass jar, full of alcohol, and stand it in his office. 
Then I told him it shocked my modesty to think of a 
bare leg of mine being put on exhibition in that man- 
ner, with no pantaloon on; but he said he thought he 
could stand it. 

But I protested. I said I had had that leg a good 
many years, and I felt sort of attached to it. I knew 
all its little ways. I would feel lonely without it. 
Who would tend to the corns that I had cared for so 
long? Who would treat the bunion with the proper de- 
gree of delicacy? Who would rub the toes with lini- 
ment when they got frosted? And who would keep 
the shins from being kicked? No one could do it as 
well as I could, because I felt an interest in the leg; 
felt sociable and friendly, and acquainted with it. But 
Barclay said he thought he could attend to it, and it 
would do the corns good to be soaked in alcohol. 

And I told him I d heard that even after a man lost 
a limb, if any one hurt that limb the original owner felt 
it, and I told Barclay I would not trust him not to tread 
on my toes, and stick pins in my calf, and make me 
suffer every time he had a grudge against me; and he 
said he didn't know, maybe he would if I didn't use 
him right. 

And I wanted to know what was to hinder him, if 
he felt like it, taking the bone out of the leg and mak- 
ing part of it up into knife-handles and suspender but- 
tons, and working the rest up into some kind of a clar- 
ionet with finger holes punched in the sides. I could 
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stand a good deal, I said, even if I had only one leg; 
but I couldn't bear to think of a man going around the 
community serenading girls with tunes played on one 
of my bones — a bone, too that I felt a good deal of af- 
fection for. If he couldn't touch a girl s heart without 
serenading her with one of my bones, why he better re- 
main single. 

We blathered away for about an hour, and at last he 
said he was disgusted with so much bosh about a ridic- 
ulous bit of meat and muscle, ^nd he wrapped the pa- 
per around the leg again and rushed out of the door for 
nome. 

When I sued him, and the case came up in court, the 
judge instructed the jury that the evidence that a leg 
belonged to a man was that he had it, and as Barclay 
had this leg, the presumption was that it was his. But 
no man was ever known to have three legs and as Bar- 
clay thus had three the second presumption was that it 
was not his. But as Gunn did not have it, the law could 
not accept the theory that it was Gunn's leg, and con- 
sequently the law couldn't tell who under the sun the 
leg belonged to, and the jury would have to guess at it. 
So the jury brought in a verdict against both of us, and 
recommended that, in the uncertainty that existed, the 
leg should be buried. The leg was lying during the 
trial out in the vestibule of the court room, and we found 
afterward that during the trial Bill Wood's dog had run 
off with it and that settled the thing. Queer, wasn't it? 



ELLEN McJONES ABERDEEN. 

W. S. GILBERT. 

Macphairson Clonglocketty Angus McClan 

Was the son of an elderly laboring man; 

You've guessed him a Scotchman, shrewd reader, at sight, 

And p'r'aps altogether, shrewd reader, you're right. 
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From the bonnie blue Forth to the beastly Deeside, 
Round by Ding^ell and Wrath to the mouth of the Clyde, 
There wasn't a child or a woman or man 
Who could pipe with Clonglocketty Angus McClan. 

No other could wake such detestable groans, 

With reed and with chaunter, with bag and with drones: 

All day and all night he delighted the chiels 

With sniggering pibrochs and jiggety reels. 

He*d clamber a mountain and squat on the ground, 
And the neighboring maidens would gather around 
To list to his pipes and to gaze in his een, 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

All loved their McClan, save a Sassenach brute. 
Who came to the Highlands to fish and to shoot; 
He dressed himself up in a Highlander way; 
Though his name it was Pattison Corby Torbay. 

Torbay had incurred a good deal of expense 
To make him a Scotchman in every sense; 
But this is a matter you'll readily own, 
That isn't a question of tailors alone. 

A Sassenach chief may be bonily built, 
He may purchase a sporran, a bonnet and kilt; 
Stick a skean in his hose — wear an acre of stripes — 
But he cannot assume an affection for pipes. 

Clonglocketty's pipings all night and all day 
Quite frenzied poor Pattison Corby Torbay; 
The girls were amused at his singular spleen. 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

• 
"Macphairson Clonglocketty Angus, my lad. 
With pibrochs and reels you are driving me mad. 
If you really must play on that horrid affair, 
My goodness, play something resembling an air." 
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Boiled over the blood of Macphairson McClan — 
The Clan of Clonglocketty rose as one man; 
For all were enraged at the insult, I ween, 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

"Let's show," said McClan, "to this Sassenach loon 
That the bagpipes can play him a regular tune. 
Let's see," said McClan, as he thoughtfully sat, 
" 'In My Cottage' is easy — I'll practise at that." 

He blew at his "Cottage," and he blew with a will, 
For a year, seven months, and a fortnight until 
(You'll hardly believe it) McClan, I declare. 
Elicited something resembling an air. 

It was wild — it was fitful — as wild as the breeze; 
It wandered about into several keys. 
It was jerky, spasmodic and harsh, I'm aware; 
But still it distinctly suggested an air. 

The Sassenach screamed, and the Sassenach danced; 
He shrieked in his agony, bellowed and pranced. 
And the maidens who gathered rejoiced at the scene, 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

"Hech gather, hech gather, hech gather around; 
And fill a' yer lugs wi* the exquisite sound. 
An air fra' the bagpipes — beat that if you can! 
Hurrah for Clonglocketty Angus McQan!" 

The fame of his piping spread over the land: 
Respectable widows proposed for his hand. 
Ana maidens came flocking to sit on the green. 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

One morning the fidggety Sassenach swore 
He'd stand it no longer — he drew his claymore, 
And (this was, I think, in extremely bad taste) 
Divided Clonglocketty close \o the w^i3t» 
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Oh! loud were the wailings for Angus McClan, 
Oh! deep was the grief for that excellent man — 
The maids stood aehast at the horrible scene, 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 

It sorrowed poor Pattison Corby Torbay 

To find them "take on" in this serious way, 

He pitied the poor little fluttering; birds. 

And solaced their souls with the Following words: 

"Oh, maidens," said Pattison, touching his hat, 
"Don't blubber, my dears, for a fellow like that; 
Observe, I'm a very superior man, 
A much better fellow than Angus McClan." 

They smiled when he winked and addressed them as 

"dears," 
And they all of them vowed as they dried up their tears, 
A pleasanter gentleman never was seen — 
Especially Ellen Mcjones Aberdeen. 



A SERMON OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

"Brethren, the words of my text are: 

" *01d Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone; 
But when she got there the cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor dog had none.' 

"These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with 
them a solemn lesson. I propose this evening to anal- 
yze their meaning and to apply it, lofty as it may be, 
to our every-day life. 

"*01d Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone.' 

"Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; there being no 
mention of others, we may presume she was alone; a 
widow — a friendless, old, solitary widow. Yet, did she 
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despair? Did she sit down and weep, or read a novel, 
or wring her hands? No! she wefit to the cupboard. And 
here observe that she went to the cupboard. She did 
not hop, or skip, or run or jump, or use any other peri- 
patetic artifice; she solely and merely went to the cup- 
board. 

**We have seen that she was old and lonely, and we 
now further see that she was poor. For, mark, the 
words are *the cupboard.' Not *one of the cupboards,' 
or the *right-hand cupboard,' or the left-hand cup- 
board,' or the one above, or the one below, or the one 
under the floor; but just the cupboard — the one humble 
little cupboard the poor widow possessed. And why 
did she go to the cupboard? Was it to bring forth 
golden goblets, or glittering precious stones, or costly 
apparel, or feasts, or any other attributes of wealth? 
// was to get her poor dog a bone! Not only was the 
widow poor, but her dog, the sole prop of her age, was 
poor too. We can imagine the scene. The poor dog 
crouching in the corner, looking wistfully at the soli- 
tary cupboard, and the widow going to that cupboard 
— in hope, in expectation, may be — to open it, although 
we are not distinctly told that it was not half open or 
ajar, — to open it for that poor dog. 

'"But when she got there the cupboard was bare. 
And so the poor dog had none.* 

"When she got there!' You see, dear brethren, 
what perseverance is. You see the beauty of persist- 
ence in doing right. She got there. There were no 
turnings and twistings, no slippings and slidings, no 
leaning to the right, or faltering to the left. With glori- 
ous simplicity we are told she got there. 

"And how was her noble effort rewarded? 

"*The cupboard was bare!' It was bare! There 
were to be found neither oranges, nor cheese-cakes, 
nor penny buns, nor gingerbread, nor crackers, nor 
nuts, nor lucifer-matches. The cupboard was bare! 
There was but one, only one solitary cupboard in the 
whole of that cottage, and that one — the sole hope of 
the widow, and the glorious loadstar of the poor dog — 
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was bare! Had there been a leg of mutton, a loin of 
lamb, a fillet of veal, even an *ice' from Gunther's, the 
case would have been different, the incident would 
have been otherwise. But it was bare, my brethren, 
bare as a bald head, bare as an infant's brow in teeth- 
ing time. 

"Many of you will probably say, with all the pride 
of worldly sophistry, The widow, no doubt, went out 
and bought a dog-biscuit/ Ah, no! Far removed 
from these earthly ideas, these mundane desires, 
poor Mother Hubbard, the widow, whom many 
thoughtless worldlings would despise, in that she 
owned only one cupboard, perceived — or I might even 
say saw — at once the relentless logic of the situation, 
and yielded to it with all the heroism of that nature 
which had enabled her, without deviation to reach the 
barren cupboard. She did not attempt, like the stiff- 
necked scoffers of this generation, to war against the 
inevitable; she did not try, like the so-called men of 
science, to explain what she did not understand. She 
said nothing. The poor dog had none!' And then at 
this point our information ceases. But do we not 
know sufficient? Are we not cognizant of enough? 

"Who would dare to pierce the veil that shrouds the 
ulterior fate of Old Mother Hubbard, the poor dog, 
the cupboard, or the bone that was not there? Must 
we imagine her still standing at the open cupboard-door; 
depict to ourselves the dog still dropping his disap- 
pointed tail upon the floor, the sought-tor bone still re- 
maining somewhere else? Ah! no, my dear brethren, 
we are not so permitted to attempt to read the future. 
Suffice it for us to glean from this beautiful story its 
many lessons; suffice it for us to apply them, to study 
them as far as in us lies, and bearing in mind the natu- 
ral frailty of our nature, to avoid being widows; to shun 
the patronymic of Hubbard; to have if our means afford 
it, more than one cupboard in the house; and to keep 
stores in them all. And, O dear friends! keeping in 
recollection what we have learned this day, let us avoid 
keeping dogs that are fond of bones. But, brethren if 
we do, if Fate has ordained that we should do any of 
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these things, let us then go, as Mother Hubbard did, 
straight, without curveting or prancing, to our cup- 
board, empty though it be — let us, like her, accept the 
inevitable with calm steadfastness; and should we, like 
her, ever be left with a hungry dog and an empty cup- 
board, may future chroniclers be able to write also of 
us in the beautiful words of our text — *And so the poor 
dog had none.*** 



MY LITTLE PEACH BLOW. 

SCOTT WAY. 

Mary Jane was my little peach-blow. I met her at 
the age of twelve, and loved her not wisely but too 
well. With one small smile she stirred my fresh spring 
affections, and filled me with a new set of strange, 
thrilling hopes; and for days and days I did not expect 
to recover. As the poet says, — 

"I love the name of Mary Jane, 

For once it was a magic sound to me." 

Her father was a cold, austere, and hard-fisted man. 
He owned a farm that yielded two hundred cart-loads 
of small stones per acre every year, without any trouble 
but to pick them off the ground and throw them in the 
cart; and yet he did not seem to enjoy life. It might 
have been said that I loved Mary Jane because she 
was heir-apparent to her father's farm, but such was not 
the case. There was not room in my young affections 
for a stony farm. 

Mary Jane and I met in the little brown school- 
house that nestled under the hill. There I had been 
wrestling for three long years with my multiplication 
tables and I yearned for sympathy. Perhaps Mary Jane 
yearned for the same thing. She looked at me one day 
when my heart was heavy, and smiled, as if saying, 
"Please exchange;" and my real life troubles began. 
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My young affections were plucked at a single pluck. I 
was stabbed throueh by a two edged smile. 

Mary Jane and I were soon drawn closer by a roman- 
tic incident. One day I fell in the creek that mean- 
dered by the school house; and she rescued my hat — 
mv new straw hat with a blue band. She rescued it with 
a long pole, while I rescued myself. 

My passion for Mary Jane grew as the days went 
by. She filled my thoughts so full that there was no 
room for multiplication tables or anything, and I went 
rapidly to the toot of all my classes. My friends no- 
ticed the great change that had come over me, and ex- 
pressed the fear that I was studying too hard for one 
so young; and the attention of my parents was drawn 
to me also, because I began to take great care with my 
hair and neck-tie, and to often examine my upper lip 
for surface indications of a mustache. I was too young 
to have such cares; but, alas! youth does not pause to 
consider. 

But to return to Mary Jane; and it was always bliss- 
ful to return to Mary Jane after a long cruel night of 
separation. My devotion was expressed by long-range 
smiles, smiled when the teacher was looking in another 
direction; and they fetched back long-ranged smiles in 
return, that seemed to pay me five hundred per cent on 
the investment. These smiles relieved the long, tedi- 
ous hours in school, and wrecked my multiplication 
tables. I would go down to those tables with all my 
might, but in half a minute my eyes would leave them 
for the pretty face of Mary Jane; and when she would 
look at me and smile, the figures would all go off in a 
mad, mad whirl, and I couldn't give the total sum of 
twice times two. 

Ah, those happy, happy days! They are gone. 
Time has stolen them. A liberal reward will be paid 
for their return, and no questions asked. 

One day I discovered that I had a rival. I could 
not have been more surprised and alarmed had I dis- 
covered a new continent. He was the ugliest boy in 
the county. When he had reached a ten-year height, 
he had stopped growing upward, and had then devoted 
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his whole time to spreading. They called him "Putty- 
keg." They called him that for short — and thick. He 
came very near being taller when he was lying than 
when he was standing. He was a much smaller boy 
than I in length, but in width he had the advantage of 
me. He outranked me at the equator, but in the mat- 
ter of arms and legs I was his superior. 

This "Putty -keg" was a bold bad boy. One day, as 
we went merrily home from school, he caught my Mary 
Jane, knocked the lid off her dinner basket,' "mussed" her 
hair, and kissed her. To this day I don't know how he 
did it. I fear that Mary Jane must have stooped a 
little. 

I do not clearly remember the subsequent events of 
that unlucky day, but I recall as many of them as I have 
since had use for. When I collected my scattered 
thoughts, I was lying on my back in the road and "Put- 
ty-keg" was sitting on me. 

I had gone forth gallantly to avenge an insult to the 
girl I loved, and had been whipped by a boy whose head 
didn't come up to my shoulders. That is the long and 
the short of it. But there was a good deal of breadth 
to "Putty-keg," and as he sat on me he seemed to weigh 
a ton. In this condition I remembered that there never 
was a good war or a bad peace, and I asked for some 
peace. 

Mary Jane turned sadly away, leaving me there in 
the dust with a lacerated heart, a lacerated mind, and 
a lacerated suit of clothes, and never smiled on me 
again. 



TOASTING THE LADIES. 

MARK TWAIN. 

I am proud, indeed, of the distinction of being cho- 
sen to respond to this especial toast, to "The Ladies," 
or to women if you please, for that is the preferable 
term perhaps. It is certainly the older, and therefore 
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the more entitled to reverence. I have noticed that 
the Bible, with that plain, blunt honesty which is such 
a conspicuous characteristic of the Scriptures, is always 
particular to never refer to even the illustrious mother 
of all mankind herself as "a lady," but speaks of her as 
a woman. It is odd, but you will find it is so. I am pe- 
culiarly proud of this honor, because I think that the 
toast to women is one which, by right, and by every 
rule of gallantry, should take precedence of all others — 
of the army, of the navy, of even royalty, itself — per- 
haps, though, the latter is not necessary in this day, and 
in this land, for the reason that, tacitly, you do drink a 
broad general health to all good women when you 
drink the health of the Queen of England and the 
Princess of Wales. I have in mind a poem just now 
which is familiar to you all, familiar to everybody. 
And what an inspiration that was (and how instantly 
the present toast recalls the verses to all our minds) 
when the most noble, the most gracious, the purest, 
and sweetest of all poets says: 

"Woman! O woman! — er — 
Wom — " 

However, you remember the lines; and you remember 
how feelingly, how daintily, how almost imperceptibly 
the verses raise up before you, feature by feature, the 
ideal of a true and perfect woman; and how, as you 
contemplate the finished marvel, your homage grows 
into worship of the intellect that could create so fair a 
thing out of mere breath, mere words. And you call to 
mind now, as I speak, how the poet, with stern fidelity 
to the history of all humanity, delivers this beautiful 
child of his heart and his brain over to the trials and 
the sorrows that must come to all, sooner or later, that 
abide in the earth, and how the pathetic story culmi- 
nates in that apostrophe — so wild, so regretful, so full 
of mournful retrospection. The lines run thus: 

"Alas ! — alas !— a— alas ! 
Alas!- Alas!" 

— and so on. I do not remember the rest; but, taken 
altogether, it seems to me that poem is the noblest trib- 
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ute to woman that human genius has everbrought forth; 
and I feel that if I were to talk hours, I could not do 
my great theme completer or more graceful justice than 
I hive now done in simply quoting that poet's match- 
less words. 

The phases of the womanly nature are infinite in 
their variety. Take any type of woman, and you shall 
find in it something to respect, something to admire, 
something to love. And you shall find the whole join- 
ing you, heart and hand. Who was more patriotic than 
Joan of Arc? Who was braver? Who has given us a 
g/ander instance of self-sacrificing devotion? Ah! you 
remember, you remember well, what a throb of pain, 
what a great tidal wave of grief swept over us all when 
Joan of Arc fell at Waterloo. Who does not sorrow for 
the loss of Sappho, the sweet singer of Israel? Who 
among us does not miss the gentle ministrations, the 
softening influences, the humble piety, of Lucretia Bor- 
gia? Who can join in the heartless libel that says 
woman is extravagant in dress, when he can look back 
and call to mind our simple and lowly mother Eve ar- 
rayed in her modification of the Highland costume? 
Sir, womfen have been soldiers, women have been 
painters, women have been poets. So long as language 
lives the name of Cleopatra will live. And, not because 
she conquered George III., but because she wrote those 
divine lines: 

"Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so." 

Out of the great plains of history tower whole moun- 
tain ranges of sublime women, — the Queen of Sheba, 
Josephine, Semiramis, Sairey Gamp ; the list is endless, — 
but I will not call the mighty roll, the names rise up in 
your own memories at the mere suggestion, luminous 
with the glory of deeds that cannot die, hallowed by 
the loving worship of the good and the true of all 
epochs and all climes. Suffice it for our pride and our 
honor that we in our day have added to it such names 
as those of Grace Darling and Florence Nightingale. 
Woman is all that she should be — gentle, patient, long- 
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suffering, trustful, unselfish, full of generous impulses. 
It is her blessed mission to comfort the sorrowing, plead 
for the erring, encourage the faint of purpose, succor 
the distressed, uplift the fallen, befriend the friend- 
less, — in a word, afford the healing of her sympathies 
and a home in her heart for all the bruised and perse- 
cuted children of misfortune that knock at its hospita- 
ble door. And then I say, "God bless her." There is 
none among us who has known the ennobling affection 
of a wife, or the steadfast devotion of a mother, but in 
his heart will say "Amen." 



THE FAITHFUL LOVERS. 

Fd been away from her three years — about that — 
And I returned to find my Mary true, 

And thought I'd question her, I did not doubt that 
It was necessary so to do. 

Twas by the chimney-corner we were sitting. 

"Mary," said I, "have you been always true?" 
"Frankly," says she, just pausing in her knitting, 

"I don*t think Yve unfaithful been to you; 
But for three years past I'll tell you what 
I've done; then say if I've been true or not. 

"When first you left, my grief was uncontrollable, 

Alone I mourned my miserable lot, 
And all who saw me thought me inconsolable. 

Till Captain Clifford came from Aldershott; 
To flirt with him amused me while 'twas new. 
I don't count tkat unfaithfulness. Do you? 

"The next — oh! let me see — was Frankie Phipps; 

I met him at my uncle's, Christmas-tide; 
And 'neath the mistletoe, where lips meet lips. 

He gave me his first kiss" — and here she sighed; 
"We stayed six weeks at uncle's — how time flew! 
I don't count /A^/ unfaithfulness. Do you? 
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"Lord Cecil Fossmote, only twenty-one, 

Lent me his horse. Oh, how we rode and raced! 

We scoured the downs — we rode the hounds — such fun, 
And often was his arm about my waist — 

That was, to lift me up or down. But who 

Would count that as unfaithfulness. Do you? 

"Do you know Reggy Vere? Ah, how he sings! 

We met — 'twas at a picnic. Ah, such weather! 
He gave me, look, the nrst of these two rings. 

When we were lost in Cliefden woods together. 
Ah, what a happy time we spent, we two! 
I don't count that unfaithfulness to you. 

"I've yet another ring from him. D'you see 
The plain gold circlet that is shining here?" 

I took her hand: "O Mary! Can it be 

That you — " Quoth she, "That I am Mrs. Vere? 

I don't count /A^/ unfaithfulness. Do you?" 

"No," I replied, ''for I am married too!' 



THE BRAKEMAN AT CHURCH. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 

The "Burlington Hawkeye" gets off the following 
good thing on "The Brakeman at Church:" 

On the road once more, with Lebanon fading away 
in the distance, the fat passenger drumming idly on the 
window pane, the cross passenger sound asleep, and the 
tall thin passenger reading "Gen. Grant's Tour Around 
the World" and wondering why "Green's August Flower" 
should be printed above the doors of "A Buddhist Tem- 
ple at Benares." To me comes the brakeman, and seat- 
ing himself on the arm of the seat, says: 

"I went to church yesterday." 

"Yes," I said, with an interested inflection that asks 
for more. "And what church did you attend?" 

"Which do you guess," he asked. 
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**Somc union mission church?" I hazarded. 

•*No," he said, **I don't like to run on these branch 
roads very much. I don't often go to church, and when 
I do, I want to run on the main line, where your run is 
regular and you go on schedule time, and don't have to 
wait on connections. I don't like to run on a branch. 
Good enough, but I don't like it." 

**Universalist?" I suggested. 

"Broad gauge," said the brakcman, **does too much 
complimentary business. Everybody travels on a pass. 
Conductor doesn't get a fare once in fifty miles. Stops 
at all flag stations, and won't run into anything but a 
union depot. No smoking car on the train. Train or- 
ders are rather vague, though, and the train men don't 
get along well with the passengers. No, I don't go to 
the Universalist, though I know some awfully good 
men who run on that road. 

''Presbyterian?" I asked. 

"Narrow gauge, eh?" said the brakeman, "pretty 
track, straight as a rule; tunnel right through a moun- 
tain rather than go around it; spirit level grade; pas- 
sengers have to show tickets before they get on the 
train. Mighty strict road, but the cars are a little nar- 
row; have to sit one in a seat and no room in the aisle 
to dance. Then there are no stop-over tickets allowed: 
got to go straight through to the station you're ticket- 
ed for, or you can't get on at all. When the car's full, 
no extra coaches; cars are built at the shops to hold 
just so many, and nobody else allowed on. But you 
don't ofun hear of an accident on that road. It's run 
right up to the rules." 

"Maybe you joined the Free-Thinkers?" I said. 

"Scrub road," said the brakeman, "dirt road-bed and 
no ballast, no time-card and no train dispatcher. All 
trains run wild, and every engineer makes his own time, 
just as he pleases. Smoke if you want to; kind of a go- 
as-you-please road. Too many side tracks, and every 
switch wide open all the time, with the switchman sound 
asleep and the target-lamp dead out. Get on as you 
please and off when you want to. Don't have to show 
your tickets and the conductor isn't expected to do 
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anything but amuse the passengers. No sir, I was of- 
fered a pass but I don't like the line. I don't like to 
travel on a road that has no terminus. Do you know, 
sir, I asked a division superintendent where that road 
run to, and he said he hoped to die if he knew. I asked 
him if the general superintendent could tell me, and he 
said he didn't believe they had a general superintend- 
ent, and if they had, he didn't know anything more 
about the road than the passenger. I asked him who 
he reported to, and he said, 'Nobody.' I asked a con- 
ductor who he got his orders from and he said he 
'didn't take orders from any living man or dead ghost' 
And when I asked the engineer who he got his orders 
from, he said *he'd like to see anybody give him or- 
ders; he'd run that train to suit himself, or he'd run 
her in the ditch.' Now you see, sir, I'm a railroad man, 
and I don't care to run on a road that has no time, or 
makes no connections, runs nowhere, and has no su- 
perintendent. It maybeall right but I've railroaded too 
long to understand it. 

"May be you went to the Congregational church," I 
said. 

"Popular road," said the brakeman, "an old road too; 
one of the very oldest in this country. Good road-bed 
and comfortable cars. Well managed road, too; di- 
rectors don't interfere with division superintendents 
and train orders. Road's mighty popular, but it's pretty 
independent too. Yes, didn't one of the division su- 
perintendents down east discontinue one of the oldest 
stations on this line two or three years ago? But it's a 
mighty pleasant road to travel on. Always has such a 
splendid class of passengers. 

"Did you try the Methodist?" I said. 

"Now you're shouting," he said with some enthusi- 
asm. "Nice road, eh? Fast time and plenty of pas- 
sengers. Engines carry a power of steam, and don't 
you forget it; steam gauge shows a hundred and enough 
all the time. Lively road; when the conductor shouts 
'all aboard' you can hear him in the next station. Every 
train-light shines like a head-light. Stop-over checks 
are given on all through tickets; passengers can drop 
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off the train as oftc.i as they like, do the station two or 
three times, and hop on the next revival train that comes 
thundering along. Good, whole-souled, companionable 
conductors; ain't a road in the country where the pas- 
sengers feel more at home. No passes; every passen- 
ger pays full traffic rates for his ticket. Wesleyan air- 
brakes on all the trains too; pretty safe road but I didn't 
ride over it yesterday." 

"Perhaps you tried the Baptist?" I guessed once 
more. 

"Ah, ah I" said the brakeman, **she's a daisy, ain't 
she? River road, beautiful curves; sweeps around any- 
thing to keep close to the river, but it's all steel rail 
and rock ballast, single track all the way and not a side 
track from the round-house to the terminus. It takes 
a heap of water to run it though; double tanks at every 
station, and there isn't an engine in the shops that can 
pull a pound or run a mile with less than two gauges, 
but it runs through a lovely country; these river roads 
always do; river on one side and hills on the other, and 
it's a steady climb up the grade all the way till the run 
ends where the fountain-head of the river begins. Yes, 
sir, I'll take the river road every time for a lovely trip, 
sure connections and good time, and no prairie dust 
blowing in at the windows. And yesterday, when the 
conductor came around for the tickets with a little bas- 
ket punch, I didn't ask him to pass me, but I paid my 
fare like a little man; twenty-five cents for an hour's 
run and a little concert by the passengers assembled. 
I tell you Pilgrim, you take the river and when you 
want—" 

But just here the loud whistle from the engine an- 
nounced a station and the brakeman hurried to the door 
shouting: 

"Zionsville! This train makes no stops between here 
and Indianapolis!" 
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OL' PICKETT'S NELL. 

MATHER DEAN KIMBALL. 

This poem should be recited by a young man dressed in the roughest kind 
of farmer^ clothing. He should manage to convey to his audience through a 
very awkward exterior an air of deep sincerity. 

Feel more 'an ever like a fool 
Sence Pickett's Nell come back from school, 
She oncet wuz twelve 'nd me eighteen 
('Nd better friends you never seen); 

But now — oh, my! 
She's dressed so fine, 'nd growed so tall, 
'Nd I'arnin' — she jes knows it all, 
She's eighteen now, but I'm so slow 
I'm whar I wuz six year ago. 

Six year! Waal, waal! doan't seem a week 
Sence we rode Dolly to th' creek, 
'Nd fetched th' cattle home at night. 
Her hangin' to my jacket tight. 

But now — oh, my! 
She rides in Pickett's new coopay 
Jes like she'd be'n brung up thet way, 
Nd lookin' like a reg'lar queen — 
Th' mostest like / ^ver seen. 

She uster tease 'nd tease 'nd tease 
Me fer to take her on my knees; 
Then tired me out 'ith Marge'y Daw, 
'Nd laffin tell my throat wuz raw. 

But now — oh, my! 
She sets up this way — kinder proud, 
'Nd never noways laughs out loud. 
You w'u'dn't hardly think thet she 
Hed ever see-sawed on my knee. 

'Nd sometimes, ef at noon I'd choose 
To find a shady place 'nd snooze, 
I'd wake with burdocks in my hair 
'Nd elderberries in my ear. 
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But now — oh, my! 
Somebody said Ttwuz yesterday): 
"Let's hev some tun w'ile Ned's away; 
Let's turn his jacket inside out!" 
But Nell — she'd jes turn red 'nd pout. 

'Nd oncet when I wuz dreamin'-Iike, 
^ A-throwin' akerns in th* dike, 
She put her arms clean round my head, 
'Nd whispered soft, **I like you, Ned;" 

But now — oh, my! 
She curteseyed so stiff 'nd grand, 
'Nd never oncet held out her hand, 
'Nd called me "Mister Edward!" Laws! 
Thet ain't my name 'nd never wuz. 

'Nd them 'at knowed 'er years ago 
Jes laughed to see 'er put on so; 
Coz it wuz often talked, 'nd said 
"Nell Pickett's jes cut out fer Ned." 

But now — oh, my! 
She held her purty hed so high, 
'Nd skasely saw me goin* by — 
I wu'd'nt dast (afore last night) 
A-purposely come near her sight. 

Last night! — Ez I wuz-startin* out 
To git th' cows, I heerd a shout; 
'Nd sure ez ghostses, she wuz thar, 
A-settin' on ol' Pickett's mar'; 
'Nd then — oh, my! 
She said she'd cried fer all th' week 
To take th' ol' ride to th' creek; 
Then talked about ol' times, 'nd said, 
"Them days wuz happy, wa'nt they, Ned?'' 

Th' folks wuz talkin ev'rywhars 
'Bout her a-puttin' on sech airs, 
'Nd seemed t' me like they wuz right, 
Afore th' cows come home last night. 
But now — oh, my!! 
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THE HOUSE-TOP SAINT. 

MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 

Yes, yes, sonny, I's mighty fo-handed, and no ways 
like poo* white trash, nor yet like any of dese onsanc- 
tified col'd folks dat grab deir liberty like a dog grabs 
a bone — no thanks to nobody. 

Thus the sable, queenly Sibyl Mclvor ended a long 
boast of her prosperity since she had become her own 
mistress, to a young teacher from the North, as she 
was arranging his snowy linen in his trunk. 

"I'm truly glad to hear of all this comfort and 
plenty, Sibyl; but I hope your treasures are not all laid 
up on earth. I hope you are a Christian?" asked the 
young stranger. 

Sibyl put up her great hands, and straightened and 
elevated the horns of her gay turban; and then, plant- 
ing them on her capacious hips, she looked the beard- 
less youth in the eye, and exclaimed with a sarcastic 
smile, — 

''You hope Tm a Christian, do you? Why, sonny, 
I was a *spectable sort of a Christian afore your 
mammy was born, I reckons. But for dese last twenty- 
five years, Tse done been a mighty powerful one, — one 
o' de kind dat makes Satan shake in his hoofs. I is 
one of the house-top saints, sonny." 

"House-top saints! what kind of saints are those?" 
asked the young Northerner. 

"Ha, ha, haf' laughed Sibyl. "I thought like's not 
you never even heerd tell on *em, up your way. Dey's 
cnighty scarce any whar; but the Lor s got one on 'em, at 
any rate, in dis place and on dis plantation!" replied 
Sibyl triumphantly. 

"And that is you?" 

"Yes, sonny, dat is mer 

"Then tell me what you mean by being a house-top 
saint." 

"Well, I means dat I's been t'rough all de stories o' 
my pather's house on .arth, from de cellar up; and now 
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Ts fairly on de ruff, — yes, on de very ridge-pole; and 
dare I sits and sings and shouts and sees heaven, — like 
you never see it t* rough de clouds down yere." 

"How did you get there, auntie?" 

"How does you get from de cellar to de parlor, and 
from de parlor to de chamber, and from de chamber 
to de ruff? Why, dc builder has put sta'rs thar, and 
you sees *em, and puts your feet on *em, and mounts. 
Ha?" 

"But there are the same stairs in our Father's house 
for all his children, as for you; yet you say house-top 
saints are very scarce?" 

"Sartin, sonny. Sta'rs don't get people up, 'less dey 
mounts 'em. If dere was a million o'sta'rs leadin' up 
to glory, it wouldn't help dem dat sits down at de bot- 
tom and howls and mourns 'bout how helpless dey is! 
Brudder Adam, dere, dat's a-blackin' of your boots, 
he's de husban' o' my bussum, and yet he's nothin' but 
only a poor, down-cellar 'sciple, sittin' in de dark, and 
whinin and lamentin' 'cause he ain't up sta'rs! I says 
to him, says I, *Brudder,' — I's alius called him Brudder 
since he was born into de kingdom, — *why don't you 
come up into de light?' 

"*Oh,* says he, 'Sibby, I's too unworthy: I does'nt de- 
sarve de light dat God has made for de holy ones.' 

"'Phoo,' says I, 'Brudder Adam! Don't you 'mem- 
ber,' says I, 'when our massa done married degov'ness, 
arter old missus* death. Miss Alice she was as poor as 
an unfeathered chicken; but did she go down cellar 
and sit 'mong de po'k barr'ls and de trash 'cause she 
was poor and wasn't worthy to live upsta'rs? Not she! 
She tuk her place to de head o' de table, and w'ar all 
de lacery and jewelry massa gib her, and hold up her 
head high, like she was sayin,' I's no more poor gov ness, 
teaching Col'n Mclvor's chil'n; but I's de Col'n's 
b'loved wife, and I stan's for de mother of his chil'n, 
as she had a right to say! And de Col'n love her all 
de more for her not bein' a fool and settin' down cel- 
lar 'mong de po'k bar'ls!' 

"Dere, sonny, dat's de way I talk to Brudder Adam! 
But so fur it haint fotched him up. De poor deluded 
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cretur thinks he's humble, when he's only low-minded 
and grovellin' like! It's unworthy of a blood-bought 
soul for to stick to de cold, dark cellar, when hemought 
live in de light and warmf, up on de house-top." 

"That's very true, Sibyl, but few of us reach the house- 
top," said the young man thoughtfully. 

**Mo' fools you, den!" cried Sibyl. "De house-top 
is dere, and de sta'rs is dere, and de grand glorious 
Master is dere, up 'boveall, callin' to you day and night, 
•Frien,' come up higher!' He reaches down his shinin' 
han' and offers for to draw you up; but you shakes you 
head and pulls back and says, "No, no Lord; I isn't 
nothing.' Is dat de way to treat him who has bought 
life and light for you? Oh, shame on you, sonny, and 
on all de down-cellar and parlor and chamber Chris- 
tians!" 

"What are parlor Christians, auntie?" asked the 
young man. 

"Parlor Christians, honey? Why dems is de ones 
dat gets barly out o* de cellar and goes straightway and 
forgets what kind o' creturs dey was down dere! Dey 
grow proud and dresses up fine, likede worl's folks, and 
dances, and sings worldly trash o' songs, and has only 
just 'ligion enough to make a show wid. Our ole mis- 
sus, she used to train 'mong hercol'd folks wuss den old 
King Furio did 'mong de 'Gyptians. But, bless you, de 
minute de parson or any other good brudder or sister 
come along, how she did tune up her harp! She was 
mighty 'ligious in de parlor, but she left her 'ligion dere 
when she went out. 

"I do think missus got to heaven wid all her infarm- 
ities. But she didn't get very high up till the bride- 
groom come and called for her. Den she said to me 
one dead-o'-night, *0 Sibby,' says she — she held tight 
on to my han' — *0 Sibby, if you could only go along o' 
me, and I could keep hold o' your garments, I'd have 
hope o' getting through de shinin' gate. Your clothes 
and your face and your hands shines like silver, Sibby!' 
says she. 

" *Dear soul,' says I, *dis light you see isn't mine! It 
all comes 'fleeted on to poor black Sibyl from de cross; 
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and dere is heaps mo'-e of it to shine on to you and every 
other poor sinner dat will come near enough to cotch 
dc rays!' 

"*Oh,' says she, 'Sibby, when I heard you shoutin' 
"Glory to God," and talkin' o' him on de house-top, I 
thought it was all su'stition and igno'ance. But now, 
O Sibby, I'd like to touch de hem o* your garment, and 
wipe de dust off your shoes, if I could on'y ketch a 
glimpse o* Christ.* 

"• Do you b'lieve dat you's a sinner, missus?' says I. 

"* Yes, de chief o* sinners,' says she with a groan. 

" *Do you b'lieve dat Christ died for sinners, and is 
able to carry out his plan?' says I. 

" * Yes,' says she. 

"* Well, den,' says I, *if you's sinner 'nough, and 
Christ is Savior 'nough, what's to hender your bein' 
saved ? Just you quit lookin' at yourself, and look to 
him.' 

"Den she kotch sight o' de cross, and she forgot 
herself; and her face lit up like an angel's; and she was 
a new missus from dat yar hour till she went up. She 
died a singing, — 

" 'In my han' no price I bring, 
Simple to dy cross I cling.' 

"But she mought a sung all de way along, if she 
hadn't forgot de hoomiliation o' de cellar, and 'bused 
de privileges o' de parlor. Parlors is fine things; but 
dey ain't made for folks to spen' deir whole time in." 

"What's a chamber saint, auntie?" asked the young 
man. 

"Chamber saints is dem dat's 'scaped de dark and 
de scare of de cellar, and de honey-traps o' de parlor, 
and got through many worries, and so feels a-tired, and 
is glad o' rest. Dey says, Well, we's got 'long mighty 
well, and can now see de way clar up to glory.' And 
sometimes dey forgets dat dey's on'y half way up, and 
thinks dey's come off conqueror a'ready. So dey's 
very apt to lie down wid deir hands folded, thinkin' dal 
Satan isn't nowhar now. But he is close by 'em, and 
be smooves deir soft pillows and sings 'em to sleep 
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and to slumber; and de work o' de kingdom don't get 
no help from dem — not for one while! De chamber is 
a sort o' half-way house made for rest and comfort; but 
some turns it into a roostin '-place. You know Brudder 
Bunyan, sonny?" 

"No." 

"What, never heerd tell o' John Bunyzn?"* 

"Oh. yes!" 

"I thought you couldn't all be so ignorant liout 
'ligion up in Boston as dat ! Well, you know he wrote 
'bout a brudder dat got asleep and loss his roll, and 
dat's what's de matter wid heaps o' Christians in de 
worl'. Dey falls asleep and loses deir hope." 

"And do you keep in this joyful and wakeful frame 
all the time, auntie?" asked the young learner. 

" I does, honey. By de help o' de Lord, and a con- 
tin'l watch, I keep de head ob de old sarpint mashed 
under my heel, pretty gineral. Why, sometimes, when 
he rises up and thrusts his fangs out, I has such power 
gin me to stomp on him that I can hear his bones 
crack — mostly ! I tell you, honey, he don't like me, 
and he's most gin me up for los'." 

"Now, Sibyl, you are speaking in figures. Tell me 
plainly how you get the victory over Satan" 

" Heaps o' ways," she replied. " Sometimes I gets 
up in de mornin', and I sees work enough for two wo- 
men ahead o' me. Maybe my head done ache and my 
narves done rampant; and I hears a voice sayin' in my 
ear, * Come or go what likes, Sibby, dat ar work is got 
to be done ! You's sick and tired a'ready ! Your lot's 
a mighty hard one. Sister Sibby,' — Satan often has de 
imperdence to call me ' sister,' — 'and if Adam was only 
a pearter man, and if Tom wasn't lame« and if Judy 
and Cle'patry wasn't dead, you could live mighty easy. 
But just you look at dat ar pile o' shirts to iron, 'sides 
cookin' for Adam and Tom, and keepin' your house 
like a Christian oughter! " dat's how he 'sails me when 
I'se weak. Den I faces straight about and looks at 
him, and says in de words o' Scripter, 'Clar out and 
git ahind my back. Satan! Dat ar pile o' shirts ain't 
high 'nough to hide Him that is my strength!' And 
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sometimes I whisks de shirts up and rolls 'em into a 
bundle, and heaves *em back into de clothes-bask't, and 
says to 'em, *You lay dar till to-morrow, will you? I 
ain't no slave to work, nor to Satan! for I can 'ford to 
wait, and sing a hymn to cher my sperits, if I like.' 
And den Satan drops his tail and slinks off, most gin- 
eral; and I goes ,bout my work a singin', — 

" * My Master bruise de sarpint's head, 
And bind him wid a chain: 
Come, bnidders, hololujah shout, 
Wid all your mieht and main! 
Hololujan!*" 

"Does Satan always assail you through your work?" 
asked the young stranger. 

"No, bless you, honey; sometimes he 'tacks me 
through my stummick, and dat's de way he 'tacks rich 
and grand folks, most gineral. If I eat too hearty o' 
fat bacon and corn-cake in times gone, I used to git 
low in 'ligion, and my hope failed, and I den was such 
a fool I tnought my Christ had forgotten to be gra- 
cious to me. Satan makes great weapons out o' bacon! 
But I knows better now, and I keep my body under, 
like Brudder Paul; and nothin' has power to separate 
me from Him I loves. I's had sorrows enough to 
break down a dozen hearts dat had no Jesus to shar' 'em 
wid, but every one on 'em has only fotched me nearer 
to Him! Some folks would like to shirk all trouble on 
deir way to glory, and swim into de shinin* harbor 
through a sea o' honey! But, sonny, dere's crosses to 
bar, and I ain't mean enough to want my blessed Jesus 
to bar 'em all alone. It's my glory here dat I can take 
hold o' one end o' de cross, and help Him up de hill 
wid de load o* poor bruised and wounded and sick sin- 
ners he's got on his hands and his heart to get up to 
glory. But, la, honey, how de time has flew! I must 
go home and get Brudder Adam's dinner; for it's one 
o* my articles o' faith never to keep him waitin' beyond 
twelve o'clock when he's hungry and tired, for dat 
alius gi'es Satan fresh 'vantage over him. Come up to 
my palace, some day, and we'll have more talk about 
de way to glory." 
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SETTLED FdR LIFE! 

REVERIE OF AN ENGAGED YOUNG LADY. 

ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 

The young lady who recites this piece should be seated in an easy chair tx- 
amining her engagement ring. 



Settled for life! Be still, thou traitor, 

Wavering heart, with rebellion rife! 
Gone thy vocation of watcher and waiter! 

Vm to be Charlie's wife! 
All the journey through Dreamland over, 

Ended mamma's anxious strife, 
A ring on my finger — a promise — a lover, 

And I am settled for life! 

Charlie! The honest, homely fellow 

Cordy of muscle, clear of eye, 
With his rolling acres, broad and yellow. 

Under the harvest sky, 
Writes of a heap of precious metal 

Piling up in the prettiest way! 
On the whole 'tis a chance for a girl to settle 

That doesn't come every day. 

But just this once with the stars up yonder, 

Pinning the night-like crepe to the sky 
No one will know if I pause and ponder 

Before I cease to be I, 
In my little room. In the one just under 

Steadily pulses papa's deep snore. 
Does — every man snore in his sleep I wonder, 

Charlie just stepped from the door. 

Just for this once I'll forget I'm settled. 

Bound with a promise, yoked with a ring. 

To a tame team-trot, like the colt, high-mettled 
That Charlie broke in the spring. 
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Now in the harness she paces mildly 
Starts 2X g' langs ^x\^ stops at wlwasf 

The colt that in pasture pranced so wildly 
Is settled down I suppose. 

But oh, the pasture, the wild, wide pasture 

With bountiful clover in its time. 
Decked by-and-by with the purple aster, 

Gilded with golden-rod in its prime. 
How the thistles, like spurs, brought out the paces, 

While the thistle-down snowed up from earth 
to sky. 
And the gay West Wind ran even races 

With the colt and the girl that was I. 

That's all gone; and it's awfully silly 

To mope thus, and wipe — thus! — a lachrymose 
eye, 
And all on account of a chestnut filly 

And — I'm sure I don't know why, 
For I'm settled for life. Papa is placid — 

Quite the contrary he can be! — 
Mamma is sweet — she cati be acid — 

And Charlie is — ecstacy! 

What with his tlwughts that he "cannot utter," 

Feelings unworthy and looking so meek, 
I suppose I ought to be all in a flutter 

With the wedding-day next week! 
He is happy. I'm not unhappy. 

People say he's the best of men. 
Twelve o'clock? I ought to be happy, 

Charlie goes always at ten. 

Off with this ring, my glittering fetter — 

What a solid, solemn, stupid pile! 
Dear old Charlie, he knew no better, 

Belle writes they're all out of style. 
Now good-night to you, stars up yonder. 

Very tranquil you seem to be, 
But the wise ones say you toss and wander 

Like the thoughts of humanity. 
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Silent stars, are you listening, mocking, 

With all the darkness between us two? 
You gather so close, perhaps you are talking, 

Counselling what to do 
Toward correcting nocturnal defiance, 

In a "well-provided for" school-girl chit 
Who secretly hankers for an alliance 

With some celestial bandit! 

That's not certain. What is certain? 

When all is settled and said and done. 
IVkaf is settled! Drop the curtain. 

The clock below strikes one! 
The stars, they are very far and lonely. 

Very lonely and long seems life, 
Too high and too deep for me; I am only 

Charlie's promised wife. 



AWFULLY LOVELY PHILOSOPHY. 

A few days ago a Boston girl, who had been attend- 
ing the School of Philosophy at Concord, arrived in 
Brooklyn, on a visit to a seminary chum. After can- 
vassing thoroughly the fun and gum-drops that made 
up their education in the seat of learning at which their 
early scholastic efforts were made, the Brooklyn girl 
began to inquire the nature of the Concord entertain- 
ment. 

"And so you are taking lessons in philosophy! How 
do you like it?" 

"Oh, it's perfectly lovely! It's about science, you 
know, and we all just dote on science." 

"It must be nice. What is it about?" 

"It's about molecules as much as anything else, and 
molecules are just too awfully nice for anything. If 
there's anything I really enjoy it's molecules." 

"Tell me about them, my dear. What are mole- 
cules?" 
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"Oh, molecules! They are little wee things, and it 
takes ever so many of them. They are splendid things. 
Do you know, there ain't anything but what's got 
molecules in it. And Mr. Cook is just as sweet as he 
can be, and Mr. Emerson too. They explain every- 
thing so beautifully." 

"How I'd like to go there!" said the Brooklyn girl, 
enviously. 

"You'd enjoy it ever so much. They teach proto- 
plasm, too, and if there is one thing perfectly heavenly 
it's protoplasm. I really don't know which I like best, 
protoplasm or molecules." 

"Tell me about protoplasm. I know I should 
adore it." 

" 'Deed you would. It's just too sweet to live. You 
know it's about how things get started, or something 
of that kind. You ought to hear Mr. Emerson tell 
about it. It would stir your very soul. ^ The first time 
he explained about protoplasm there wasn't a dry eye 
in the house. We named our hats after him. This is an 
Emerson hat. You see the ribbon is drawn over the 
crown and caught with a buckle and a bunch of flow- 
ers. Then you turn up the side with a spray of for- 
get-me-nots. Ain't it just too sweet? All the girls in 
the school have them." 

"How exquisitely lovely! Tell me some more sci- 
ence." 

"Oh, I almost forgot about differentiation! I am 
really and truly positively in love with differentiation. 
It's different from molecules and protoplasm, but it's 
every bit as nice. And Mr. Cook! You should hear 
him go on about it. I really believe he's perfectly 
bound up in it. This scarf is the Cook scarf. All the 
girls wear them, and we named them after him just on 
account of the interest he takes in differentiation." 

"What is it, anyway?" 

"This is mull, trimmed with Languedoc lace — " 

"I don't mean that— that other." 

"Oh, differentiation! Ain't it sweet? It's got some- 
thing to do with species. It's the way you tell one hat 
from another, so you'll know which is becoming. And 
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we learn all about ascidians too. They are the divinest 
things! I'm absolutely enraptured with ascidians. If 
I only had an ascidian of my own! I wouldn't ask any- 
thing else in the world." 

"What do they look like, dear? Did you ever see 
one?" asked the Brooklyn girl, deeply interested. 

"Oh no; nobody ever saw one, except Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Emerson, but they are something like an oyster 
with a reticule hung on its belt. I think they are just 
heavenly." 

"Do you learn anything else besides?" 

"Oh, yes. We learn about common philosophy and 
logic, and those common things like metaphysics; but 
the girls don't care anything about those. We are just 
inecsta&ies over differentiations and molecules, and Mr. 
Cook and protoplasms, and ascidians and Mr. Emerson, 
and I really don't see why they put in those vulgar 
branches. If anybody besides Mr. Cook and Mr. Em- 
erson had done it, we should have told him to his face 
that he was too terribly awfully mean." And the 
Brooklyn girl went to bed that night in the dumps, be- 
cause fortune had not vouchsafed her the advantages 
enjoyed by her friend. 



THE OWL CRITIC. 

JAMES T. FIELD. 

"Who stuffed that white owl?" No one spoke in the 

shop; 
The barber was busy and he coulda't stop; 
The customers, waiting their turn, were all reading 
The Daily, the Herald, the Post, little heeding 
The young man who blurted out such a blunt question; 
Not one raised a head, or even made a suggestion; 

And the barber kept on shaving. 
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"Don't you see, Mister Brown," 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

" How wrong the whole thing is. 

How preposterous each wing is. 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the neck 

is,— 
In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 'tis ! 
I make no apology; 
I've learned owl eology. 

I've passed days and nights in a hundred collections. 
And cannot be blinded to any deflections 
Arising from unskilful fingers that fail 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 
Mister Brown! Mister Brown 
Do take that bird down. 

Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all over town! " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"I've studied owls, and other night fowls. 
And I tell you what I know to be true; 
An owl cannot roost with his limbs so unloosed; 
No owl in this world ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, ever had his bill canted. 
Ever had his neck screwed into that attitude. 
He can't do it, because 'tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomv teaches, ornithology preaches, 
An owl has a toe that can't turn out so 1 
I've made the white owl my study for years. 
And to see such a job almost moves me to tears. 
Mister Brown, I'm amazed you should be so gone crazed 
As to put up a bird in that posture absurd ! 
To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness; 
The man who stuffed him don't half know his business! " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"Examine tnose eyes, I'm filled with surprise 
Taxidermists should pass off on you such poor glass; 
So unnatural they seem they'd make Audubon scream , 
And John Burroughs laugh to encounter such chaff. 
Do take that bird down ; have him stuffed again, Brown ! " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 
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"With some sawdust and bark I could stuff in the dark 
An owl better than that, I could make an old hat 
Look more like an owl than that horrid fowl. 
Stuck up there so stiff, like a side of coarse leather. 
In fact, about hint there's not one natural feather." 
Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch. 
The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch, 
Walked round, and regarded his fault-findmg critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analytic, 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say: 
"Your learning's at fault this time, anyway; • 
Don't waste it again on a live bird I pray. 
I'm an owl; you re another. Sir Critic, good-day !" 

And the barber kept on shaving. 



"GOOD NIGHT, SWEETHEART." 

"Good night, sweetheart ! " he softly said, 

And held her tight. 
Upon his breast she bowed her head 

And sighed : " Good night ! ' ' 

He clasped her close: "Good night! " said he 

In tender tones. 
" Good night ! " once more responded she, 

" My love ! my own ! " 

And then: " Good night, my own dear love !" 

Again said he. 
More softly than a cooing dove, 

" Good night! " said she. 

But whether he said so again 

I cannot say. 
For I got tired of listening then. 

And came away. 
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MR. PICKWICKS ROMANTIC ADVENTURE 
WITH A MIDDLE-AGED LADY. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

"Dear me, it's time to go to bed. It will never do, 
sitting here. I shall be pale to-morrow, Mr, Pickwick." 

At the bare notion of such a calamity, Mr. Peter 
Magnus fang the bell for the chambermaid; and the 
striped bag, the red bag, the leather hat-box, and the 
brown-paper parcel, having been conveyed to his bed- 
room, he retired in company with a japanned candle- 
stick to one side of the house, while Mr. Pickwick and 
another japanned candle-stick were conducted through 
a multitude of tortuous windings to another. 

"This is your room, sir," said the chambermaid. 

"Very well,*' replied Mr. Pickwick, looking around 
him. It was a tolerably large double-bedded room, 
with a fire; upon the whole, a more comfortable-look- 
ing apartment than Mr. Pickwick's short experience of 
the accommodations of the Great White Horse had led 
him to expect. 

"Nobody sleeps in the other bed, of course," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Oh, no, sir." 

"Very good. Tell my servant to bring me up some 
hot water at half-past eight in the morning, and that I 
shall not want him any more to-night." 

"Yes sir." And bidding Mr. Pickwick good-night, 
the chambermaid retired, and left him alone. 

Mr. Pickwick sat himself down in a chair before the 
fire, and fell into a train of rambling meditations. First 
he thought of his friends, and wondered when they 
would join him; then his mind reverted to Mrs. Mar- 
tha Bardell; and from that lady it wandered, by a nat- 
ural process, to the dingy counting house of Dodson 
and rogg. From Dodson and Fogg's it flew off at a 
tangent to the very centre of the history of the queer 
client; and then it came back to the Great White Horse 
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at Ipswich with sufficient clearness to convince Mr. 
Pickwick that he was falling asleep; so he roused him- 
self, and began to undress, when he recollected he had 
left his watch on the table down stairs. 

Now this watch was a special favorite with Mr. 
Pickwick, having been carried about, beneath the 
shadow of his waistcoat, for a greater number of years 
than we feel called upon to state at present. The pos- 
sibility of going to sleep unless it were ticking gently 
beneath his pillow, or in his watch-pocket over his 
head, had never entered Mr. Pickwick's brain. So as 
it was pretty late now, and he was unwilling to ring 
his bell at that hour of the night, he slipped on his 
coat, of which he had just divested himself, and, tak- 
ing the japanned candlestick in his hand, walked quiet- 
ly down-stairs, 

The more stairs Mr. Pickwick went down, the more 
stairs there seemed to be to descend; and again, and 
again, when Mr. Pickwick got into some narrow pas- 
sage, and began to congratulate himself on having 
gained the ground-floor, did another flight of stairs ap- 
pear before his astonished eyes. At last he reachea a 
stone hall, which he remembered to have seen when he 
entered the house. Passage after passage did he ex- 
plore; room after room did he peep into; at length, 
just as he was on the point of giving up the search in 
despair, he opened the door of the identical room in 
which he had spent the evening, and beheld his missing 
property on the table. 

Mr. Pickwick seized the watch in triumph, and pro- 
ceeded to retrace his steps to his bed-chamber. If his 
progress downwards had been attended with difficulties 
and uncertainty, his journey back was infinitely more 
perplexing. Rows of doors garnished with boots of 
every shape, make and size, branched off in every pos- 
sible direction. A dozen times did he softly turn the 
handle of some bedroom door which resembled his 
own, when a gruff cry from within, of ** Who the devil's 
that?" or "What do you want here?" caused him to 
steal away, on tiptoe, with a marvellous celerity. He 
was reduced to the verge of despair, when an open 
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door attracted his attention. He peeped in — right at 
last ! There were the two beds whose situation he 
perfectly remembered, and the fire still burning. His 
candle, not a long one when he first received it, had 
flickered away in the draughts of air through which he 
had passed, and sunk into the socket just as he closed 
the door after him. "No matter," said Mr. Pickwick, 
" I can undress myself just as well, by the light of the 
fire." 

The bedsteads stood, one on each side of the door; 
and on the inner side of each was a little path, termin- 
ating in a rush-bottomed chair, just wide enough to 
admit a person's getting into or out of bed on that 
side, if he or she thought proper. Having carefully 
drawn the curtains of his bea on the outside, Mr. Pick- 
wick sat down on the rush-bottomed chair, and leis- 
urely divested himself of his shoes and gaiters. He 
then took off and folded up his coat, waistcoat, and 
neckcloth, and, slowly tying on his tasselled nightcap, 
secured it firmly on his head, by tying beneath his 
chin the strings which he had always attached to that 
article of dress. It was at this moment that the 
absurdity of his recent bewilderment struck upon his 
mind; and throwing himself back in the rush-bot- 
tomed chair, Mr Pickwick laughed to himself so heart- 
ily, that it would have been quite delightful to any 
man of well-constituted mind to have watched the 
smiles which expanded his amiable features as they 
shone forth from beneath the nightcap. 

**It is the best idea," said Mr. Pickwick to himself, 
smiling till he almost cracked the nightcap strings, — 
" it is the best idea, my losing myself in this place, and 
wandering about those staircases, that I ever heard of. 
Droll, droll, very droll." Here Mr. Pickwick smiled 
again, a broader smile than before*, and was about to 
continue the process of undressing, in the very best 
possible humor, when he was suddenly stopped by a 
most unexpected interruption; to wit, the entrance 
into the room of some person with a candle, who, after 
locking the door, advanced to the dressing-table, and 
set down the light upon it. 
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The smile that played on Mr. Pickwick's features 
was instantaneously lost in a look of the most un- 
bounded and wonder-stricken surprise. The person, 
whoever it was, had come in so suddenly and with so 
little noise, that Mr. Pickwick had no time to call out, 
or oppose their entrance. Who could it be? A rob- 
ber! Some evil-minded person who had seen him 
come up-stairs with a handsome watch in his hand, 
perhaps. What was he to do? 

The only way Mr. Pickwick could catch a glimpse 
of his mysterious visitor, with the least danger of being 
seen himself, was by creeping on to the bed, and peep- 
ing out from between the curtains on the opposite side. 
To this manoeuvre he accordingly resorted. Keeping 
the curtains caretully closed with his hand, so that 
nothing more of him could be seen than his face and 
nightcap, and putting on his spectacles, he mustered 
up courage, and looked out. 

Mr. Pickv; ick almost fainted with horror and dismay. 
Standing before the dressing-glass was a middle-aged 
lady in yellow curl-papers, busily engaged in brushing 
what ladies call their "back hair." However the un- 
conscious middle-aged lady came into that room, it was 
quite clear that she contemplated remaining there for 
the night; for she had brought a rushlight and shade 
with her, which, with praiseworthy precaution against 
fire, she had stationed in a basin on the floor, where it 
was glimmering away like a gigantic light-house in a 
particularly small piece of water. 

"Bless my soul," thought Mr. Pickwick, "what a 
dreadful thing!" 

"Hem!" said the lady; and in went Mr. Pickwick's 
head with automaton-like rapidity. 

"I never met anything so awful as this," thought 
poor Mr. Pickwick, the cold perspiration starting in 
drops upon his nightcap. "Never. This is fearful," 

It was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to 
see what was going forward. So out went Mr. Pick- 
wick's head again. The prospect was worse than be- 
fore. The middle-aged lady had finished arranging her 
hair, and carefully enveloped it in a muslin nightcap 
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with a small plaited border, and was gazing pensively 
on the fire. 

"This matter is growing alarming," reasoned Mr. 
Pickwick with himself. "I can't allow things to go 
in this way. By the self-possession of that lady it's 
clear to me that I must have come into the wrong room. 
If I call out, she'll alarm the house; but if I remain 
here, the consequence will be still more frightful," 

Mr. Pickwick, it is quite necessary to say, was one 
of the most modest and delicate-minded of mortals. 
The very idea of exhibiting his nightcap to a lady over- 
powered him; but he had tied those confounded strings 
in a knot, and do what he would, he couldn't get it off. 
The disclosure must be made. There was only one 
other way of doing it. He shrunk behind the curtains 
and called out very loudly, — 

"Ha— hum." . 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound, was 
evident by her falling up against the rushlight shade; 
that she persuaded herself it must have been the effect 
of imagination, was equally clear, for when Mr. Pick- 
wick, under the impression that she had fainted away, 
stone dead from fright, ventured. to peep out again, she 
was gazing pensively on the fire as ocfore. 

"Most extraordinary female this," thought Mr. Pick- 
wick, popping in again, "Ha — hum." 

These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends 
inform us, the ferocious giant Blunderbore was in the 
habit of expressing his opinion that it was time to lay 
the cloth, were too distinctly audible to be again mis- 
taken for the workings of fancy. 

"Gracious heaven !" said the middle-aged lady,"what's 
that?" 

"It's — it*s — only a gentleman, ma'am," said Mr. 
Pickwick from behind the curtains. 

"A gentleman!" said the lady with a terrific 
scream. 

"It's all over," thought Mr. Pickwick. 

"A strange man!" shrieked the lady. Another in- 
stant and the house would be alarmed. Her garments 
rustled as she rushed towards the door. 
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"Ma'am," — said Mr. Pickwick, thrusting out his head 
in the extremity of his desperation, "ma'am." 

Now, although Mr. Pickwick was not actuated by 
any definite object in putting out his head, it was in- 
stantaneously productive of a good effect. The lady, 
as we have already stated, was near the door. She must 
pass it to reach the staircase; and she would most un- 
doubtedly have done so, by this time, had not the sud- 
den apparition of Mr. Pickwick's nightcap driven her 
back, into the remotest corner of the apartment, where 
she stood staring wildly at Mr. Pickwick, while Mr. 
Pickwick in his turn stared wildly at her. 

"Wretch," said the lady, covering her eyes with her 
hands, "what do you want here?" 

"Nothing, ma'am, — nothing whatever, ma'am," said 
Mr. Pickwick earnestly. 

"Nothing!" said the lady looking lip. 

"Nothing, ma'am, upon my honor," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, nodding his head so energetically, that the tassel 
of his nightcap danced again. "I am almost ready to 
sink, ma'am, beneath the confusion of addressing a lady 
in mv nightcap (here the lady hastily snatcned off 
hers,) but I can't get it off ma'am (here Mr. Pickwick 
gave it a tremendous tug in proof of the statement.) 
It is evident to me, ma'am, now, that I have mistaken 
this bedroom for my own. I had not been here five 
minutes, ma'am when you suddenly entered it." 

"If this improbable story be really true, sir," said 
the lady, sobbing violently, "you will leave it instantly." 

" I will, ma'am, with the greatest pleasure," replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

"Instantly, sir," said the lady. 

" Certainly, ma am," interposed Mr. Pickwick, very 
quickly. "Certainly ma'am. I — I am very sorry, 
ma'am," said Mr. Pickwick, making his appearance at 
the bottom of the bed, "to have been the innocent oc- 
casion of this alarm and emotion; deeply sorry, 
ma'am." 

The lady pointed to the door. One excellent quality 
of Mr. Pickwick's character was beautifully displayed 
at this moment, under the most trying circumstances. 
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Although he had hastily put on his hat over his 
nightcap, after the manner of the old patrol; although 
he carried his shoes and gaiters in his hand, and his 
coat and waistcoat over his arm, nothing could subdue 
his native politeness. 

*• I am exceedingly sorry, ma'am," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, bowing very low. 

" If you are, sir, you will at once leave the room," 
said the lady. 

"Immediately, ma*am; this instant, ma'am," said 
Mr. Pickwick, opening the door, and dropping both his 
shoes with a loud crash in so doing. 

"I trust, ma'am," resumed Mr. rickwick, gathering 
up his shoes, and turning round to bow again, " I trust, 
ma'am, that my unblemished character, and the de- 
voted respect I entertain for your sex, will plead as 
some slieht excuse for this" — But before Mr. Pick- 
wick could conclude the sentence, the lady had thrust 
him into the passage, and locked and bolted the door 
behind him. 



A LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, 

Admiring my flowers, sir? P'raps you'd step in- 
side the gate, and walk round my little place? It ain't 
big, but there's plenty of variety, — violets and cab- 
bages, roses and artichokes. Any one that didn't care 
for flowers 'ud be sure to find beauty in them young 
spring onions. People's ideas differ very much, there 
ain't a doubt of it. One man's very happy over a glass 
of whiskey and water, and anothar thinks every thing 
'ud go straight in this 'ere world if we all drank tea and 
lemonade. And it's right enough: it keeps things 
even. We should have the world a very one-sided 
affair if everybody pulled the same way. Philosopher, 
am I ? Well, I dunno. I've got a theory to be sure — 
every one has nowadays; and mine is, that there is a 
joke to be found in every mortal thing if only we look 
in the right place for it. But some people don't know 
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how to look for it. Why, sir, if you'll believe it, I was 
talking to a man yesterday that could'nt see any thing 
to laugh at in the naval demonstration. 

Am I independent? Well, I makes money by my 
fruit and vegetables, if that's what you mean. But 
there's so many ways of being independent. One man 
marries a woman with {20,000 a year, and calls that in- 
dependence. Another votes on the strongest side, and 
calls that being independent. One takes up every 
new-fangled idea that comes out, and says he's in- 
dependent. Some calls impudence independence. 
There's not a name as fits so many different articles. 
No ! I've never bin married. Somehow, I don't think 
married men see the fun in every thing same as single 
ones. I don't mean to be disrespectful to the ladies, 
but I do think they enjoy a good cry more than a good 
laugh. Was I ever in love? and did I laugh then? 
Why, yes, never laughed heartier in my life. It's a 
good many years ago now. I was living in lodgings 
down May wood Road, and the landlady's daughter 
was as pretty a creature as ever you see, bright and 
cheery, like a robin, when first I knew her. But, by 
and by, she grew pale and peaky, — used to go about 
the house without singing, and had such big, sad-look- 
ing eyes. Her home wasn't a particularly happy one, 
for her mother was a nagger. Perhaps you've never 
come across a woman of that pertikler character. 
Well, then, you should say double the prayers of or- 
dinary people; for you've much to be thankful for. I 
never looked at her without feeling that her husband 
must have been very happy indeed when he got to 
heaven. I sometimes think, sir, that women of this 
sort might be made use of, and prisons, and all other 
kind of punishment, done away with; perhaps, though, 
the lunatic asylums 'ud get too full. 

Well, I grew to be quite intimate with Bessie; and 
one evening, I don't know how it was, she told me all 
her troubles. She was engaged to a young man; and 
her mother wouldn't consent to them marrying, and 
was always worrying her to break it off. I asked her 
if there were any thing against him. Nothing, except 
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that her mother had taken a dislike to him: he wasn't 
very strong, but he was the best, cleverest, dearest fellow 
that ever lived. All the time she was talking I felt a 

fnawing sort of pain somewhere in my inside. First, 
thought I must be hungry; but, when I came to eat, 
all my food seemed to get in my throat, and stick there. 
This won't do, old fellow, thinks I: there must be a 
joke to be got out of it somewhere. So I set to con- 
sider; and there, clear enough, it was. Why, the joke 
'ud be to let Bessie marry her young man, and see the 
pretty cheeks grow round and pink again. But how to 
do it; there was the rub. I began to cultivate the old 
lady's society with a view to finding out her weak point; 
for, being a woman, of course she had a weak point; 
and, being a very ugly woman, what do you think it 
was? Why, vanity, to be sure. I soon noticed a 
change in her. She took her hair out of paper every 
day, instead of only on Sundays, as she had been used 
to do; and she put on a clean cap sometimes, and 
smirked whenever I passed her. Why, here's a bigger 
joke than I bargained for, thinks I ! While I've been 
studying the woman to find out her weak point, she 
thinks I've been admiring her. But I soon saw what 
use I could make of this. I went down into the 
kitchen when she wasn't busy, — I knew it would be 
rather too hot other times, — and I got talking about 
Bessie. "It's strange," I says, "that a fine-looking 
girl like that shouldn't have a sweetheart. Things was 
different when you was younger, I'll be bound." 

"As for that," says she, "Bessie has a sweetheart; but 
I don't approve of him. He's not exactly the sort of 
man I expected for her." 

"But, lor,'" I says, "you wouldn't go and keep that 
girl single! Think what harm you may do yourself. 
You can't be so cruel as to give up all idea of marrying 
agin. Why, you don't look forty." That wasn't an 
untruth, for she looked fifty. She tossed her head, and 
told me to go along. I didn't go along. I says, 
"There's no doubt lots of young fellows 'ud be glad 
enough of a good-looking wife like you, but mightn't 
care for a daughter as old as Miss Bessie." This seemed 
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to strike her very much. I followed it up, got talking 
to her day after day, and always led the conversation 
to the same point. At last one day when I came home 
from work, she says, "It's all settled. Bessie's going 
to be married, and her Tom's coming here this evening. ' 
Then I went up to my own room, and laughed till I cried. 
Presently I heard the little girl run up-stairs as she 
hadn't run for many a long day, and I knew she'd gone 
to put on a smart ribbon for Tom's sake. She tapped 
at my door as she passed. Would I come down? 
Somebody was there, and wanted to know me. I called 
out that I was busy and couldn't come; and she went 
away. But after about an hour she came again. I was 
sitting in the dark thinking of a good many things; and 
before I had time to speak she was down on her knees 
beside me, and hiding her face 

"You told me you were busy," she said; "and here 
you are all in the dark and cold, and I can't bear any 
one to be dull or lonely to-night, because I'm so very, 
very happy. And I know it's all through you. Mother 
would never have given in of her own accord. You've 
always been my friend when I wanted one very badly; 
and now you must be angry with me, or you wouldn't 
stay away to-night. And you won't even speak to me. 
Oh, whatever I've done to vex you, don't think of it any 
more. 

She nestled up to me so close that her hair touched 
my coat-sleeve, and her pretty eyes looked up all swim- 
ming with tears. I ground my teeth, and clinched my 
hands, or — or, I don't know what I mightn't ha' done. 
You see the joke of this, sir, don't you? Here was the 
girl crying,, and asking me to forgive her, and like her 
a little; and there was I — not disliking her a bit all the 
time. Ha, ha, ha! I had a hearty laugh at her, and 
hurried with her down-stairs, and was introduced to Tom, 
and I talked to the old lady, and drank the young peo- 
ple's health, and was as happy as possible. And on the 
wedding day I gave her away as if I had been her father; 
and I sang a song and danced; and when the time came 
for Bessie to go away with her husband, I dried her eyes; 
for at the last moment the tender-hearted little thing 
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broke down, and cried, and kissed us all, and asked her 
mother not to feel angry with her for leaving her all 
alone; and then the mother cried, and what with having 
so many eyes to wipe, I found myself wiping my own 
just as if it all weren t a tremendous joke. 

How have they got on since? 'Bout as well as most 
people, I suppose: she loves him, and takes care of him. 
AYid the mother's softened down a bit since she's been 
a grandmother. And as to my godson, there never was 
such a boy. I have him with me as much as possible, 
and he's beginning to see the joke of everything almost 
as much as I do myself. And when I die, all this little 
place'll belong to him, and he'll be a rich man: so my 
death'li be the biggest joke of all, you see, sir. 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 

JANE TAYLOR. 

A monk, when his rites sacerdotal were o'er. 

In the depth of his cell with his stone-covered floor, 

Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 

Once formed the contrivance we now shall explain; 

But whether by magic's or alchemy's powers. 

We know not; indeed, 'tis no business of ours 

Perhaps it was only by patience and care. 

At last, that he brought his invention to bear; 

In youth 'twas projected, but years stole away, 

And ere 'twas complete, he was wrinkled and gray, 

But success is secure, unless energy fails; 

And, at length, he produced the philosopher's scales. 

"What were they?" you ask; you shall presently see; 

These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; 

O no; for such properties wondrous had they. 

That qualities, feelings, and thoughts, they could weigh; 

Together with articles small or immense. 

From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense. 
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Naught was there so bulky, but there it would lay, 
And naught so etheral, but there it would stay, 
And naught so reluctant, but in it must go: 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he weighed was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf. 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief. 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell. 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of the cell. 

One time, he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made, for a weight, 
And, though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed 
By a well esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud. 
Next loaded one scale; while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropt into the chest; 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 
And down, down the farthing-worth came with a bounce. 

By further experiments — no matter how — 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one plow; 

A sword with gilt trapping rose up in the scale. 

Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail; 

A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear. 

Weighed less than a widow's uncrystalized tear. 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail. 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale; 

Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl. 

Ten counselor's wigs, full of powder and curl. 

All heaped in one balance and swinging from thence. 

Weighed less than a few grains of candor and sense; 

A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 
Than one good potato, just washed from the dirt: 
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Yet not mountains of silver and gold could suffice, 
One pearl to outweigh, 'twas the pearl of great price. 

Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight, 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent and escaped at the roof; 
When, balanced in air, it ascended on high. 
And sailed up aloft, a baloon in the sky; 
While the scale with the soul in *t so mightily fell, * 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 



LAFFING. 

JOSH BILLINGS. 



Anatomikally konsidered, laffing iz the sensashun 
ov pheeling good all over, and showing it principally 
in one spot. 

Morally konsidered, it iz the next best thing tew 
the i6 commandments. 

Philosophikally konsidered, it beats Herrick's pills 
3 pills in the game. 

Theoretikally konsidered, it kan out-argy all the 
logik in existence. 

Analitikally konsidered, enny part ov it iz equal tew 
the whole. 

Konstitushionally konsidered, it iz vittles and sum- 
thing tew drink. 

Multifariously konsidered, it iz just az different 
from ennything else az it is from itself. 

Phumatically konsidered, it haz a good deal ov es- 
sence and sum boddy. 

Pyroteknikally konsidered, it is the fire-works of 
the soul. 

Syllogestikally konsidered, the konklushuns allwus 
follows the premises. 

Spontaneously konsidered, it iz az natral and re- 
freshing az a spring bi the road-side. 
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Phosphorescently konsidered, it lights up like a 
globe lantern. 

Exsudashiously konsidered, it haz all the dissolving 
propertys ov a hot whiskee puntch. 

But this iz too big talk forme; theze flatulent words 
waz put into the dikshionary for those giants in knol- 
ledge tew use who hav tew load a kannon klean up 
tew the muzzell with powder and ball when they go 
out to hunt pissmires. 

But i dont intend this essa for laffing in the lump, 
but for laffing on the half-shell. 

Laffing iz just az natral tew cum tew the surface as 
a rat iz tew cum out ov hiz hole when he wants tew. 

Yu kant keep it back by swallowing enny more 
than yu kan the heekups. 

If a man katit laff there iz sum mistake made in 
putting him together, and if he wotit laff he wants az 
mutch keeping away from az a bear-trap when it iz sot. 

I have seen people who laffed altogether too mutch 
for their own good or for ennybody else's; they laft 
like a barrell ov nu sider with the tap pulled out, a 
perfekt stream. 

This is a grate waste ov natral juice. 

I have seen other people who didn't laff enuff tew 
giv themselfs vent; they waz like a barrell ov nu sider 
too, that waz bunged up tite, apt tew start a hoop and 
leak all away on the sly. 

Thare ain't neither ov theze 2 ways right, and they 
never ought tew be pattented. 

Sum pholks hav got what iz kalled a hoss-laff, about 
haff way between a growl and a bellow, just az a hoss 
duz when he feels hiz oats, and don't exackly kno what 
ails him. 

Theze pholks don't enjoy a laff enny more than the 
man duz hiz vittles who swallows hiz pertatoze whole. 

A laff tew be nourishsome wants tew be well chewed. 

Thare iz another kind of laff which i never did en- 
joy, one loud busst, and then everything iz az still az 
a ^ager beer barrel after it haz blowed up and slung 2 
Q" \ gallons ov beer around loose. 

Thare iz another laff whitch I hav annalized; it 
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cums out ov the mouth with a noise like a pig makes 
when he iz in a tite spot, one sharp squeal and two 
snikkers, and then dies in a simper. 

This kind ov laff iz larnt at femail boarding-skools, 
and dont mean enny thing; it iz nothing more than the 
skin ov a laff. 

Genuine laffing iz the vent ov the soul, the nostrils 
ov the heart, and iz jist az necessary for helth and hap- 
piness as spring water is for a trout. 

Thare iz one kind ov a laff that i always did rekom- 
mend; it looks out of the eye fust with a merry twin- 
kle, then it kreeps down on its hands and kneze and 
plays around the mouth like a pretty moth around the 
blaze ov a kandle, then it steals over into the dimples 
ov the cheeks and rides around in thoze little whirl- 
pools for a while, then it lites up the whole face like 
the mello bloom on a damask roze, then it swims oph 
on the air with a peal az klear and az happy az a 
dinner-bell, then it goes bak agin on golden tiptoze 
like an angel out for an airing, and laze down on its 
little bed ov violets in the heart whare it cum fiom. 

Thare iz another laff that nobody kan withstand; 
it iz just az honest and noizy az a distrikt skool let out 
tew play, it shakes a man up from hiz toze tew hiz 
temples, it doubles and twists him like a whiskee phit, 
it lifts him oph from hiz cheer, like feathers, and lets 
him back agin like melted led, it goes all thru him like 
a pik-pocket, and finally leaves him az weak and az 
krazy az tho he had bin soaking all day in a Rushing 
bath and forgot tew be took out. 

This kind ov a laff belongs tew jolly good phellows 
who are az healthy az quakers, and who are az eazy 
tew pleaze az a gall who iz going tew be married to- 
morrow. 

In konclushion i say laff every good chance yu kan 
git, but don't laff unless yu feal like it, for there ain't 
nothing in this world more harty than a good honest 
laff, nor nothing more hollow than a hartless one. 

When yu do laff open yure mouth wide enuff for 
the noize tew git ou!: without squealing, thro yure hed 
bak as tho yu was going tew be shaved, hold on tew 
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yure false hair with both hands and then la£E till yure 
soul gets thoroly rested. 

But i shall tell yu more about theze things at sum 
fewter time. 



A SONG OF SUMMER. 

ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
Should be recited with a large fan in right hand in a very languid mood. 



Oh for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 

Oh for an iceberg or two at control! 
Oh for a vale that at mid-day the dew cumbers! 

Oh for a pleasure-trip up to the pole! 

Oh for a little one-story thermometer 

With nothing but zeroes all ranged in a row! 

Oh for a big double-barrelled hygrometer, 

To measure the moisture that rolls from my brow! 

Oh that this cold world were twenty times colder! 

— That's irony red-hot it seemeth to me — 
Oh for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder! 

Oh what a comfort an ague would be! 

Oh for a grotto frost-lined and rill-riven, 
Scooped in a rock under cataract vast! 

Oh for a winter of discontent even! 
Oh for wet blankets judiciously cast! 

Oh for a soda-fount spouting up boldly 

From every hot lamp-post against the hot sky! 

Oh for a maiden to look on me coldly, 

Freezing my soul with a glance from her eye! 

Then oh for a draught from a cup of cold poison! 

And oh for a ticket via Coldgrave 
To'the baths of the Styx where a thick shadow lies on 

And deepens the chill of its dark running waves. 



■«-j.* 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

Havin* lived next door to the Hooart place f r goin' 
on thirty years, I calc'late that I know jest about ez 
much about the case as anybody else now on airth, ex- 
ceptin' perhaps it*s ol' Jedge Baker, and he's so plaguey 
old 'nd so powerful feeble that he don't know nothin*. 

It seems that in the spring uv '47 — the year that Cy 
Watson's oldest boy wuz drowned in West river — there 
come along a book agent sellin' volyumes'nd tracks fr 
the diffusion uv knowledge, 'nd, havin' got the recom- 
mend of the minister 'nd uv the select men, he done 
an all-fired big business in our part uv the county. His 
name wuz Lemuel Higgins, 'ndhe wuzez likely a talker 
I ever heerd, barrin' Lawyer Conkey, 'nd everybody 
allowed that when Conkey wuz 'round he talked so fast 
that the town pump 'ud have to be greased every 
twenty minutes. 

One of the first uv our folks that this Lemuel Hig- 
gins struck wuz Leander Hobart. Leander had jest 
marr'd one uv the Peasley girls, 'nd had moved into 
the old homestead on the Plainville road — old Deacon 
Hobart havin' give up the place to him, the other boys 
havin' moved out west (like a lot o' darned fools that 
they wuz!). Leander wuz feelin' his oats jest about 
this time 'nd nothin' wuz too good f r him. 

"Hattie," sez he, "I guess I'll have to lay in a few 
Dooks fr readin' in the winter time, 'nd I've half a 
notion to subscribe fr a cyclopeedy. Mr. Higgins here 
says they're invalerable in a family and that we orter 
have 'em, bein' as how we're likely to have the fam'ly 
bime by." 

"Lor's sakes, Leander, how you talk!" sez Hattie, 
blushin' all over, ez brides allers does to heern tell uv 
sich things. 

Waal, to make a long story short, Leander bar- 
gained with Mr. Higgins for a set uv them cyclopee- 
dies 'nd he signed his name to a long printed paper 
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that showed how he agreed to take a cyclopeedy oncet 
in so often, which wuz to be ez often ez a new one uv 
the volyumes wuz printed. A cyclopeedy isn't printed 
all at oncet, because that would make it cost too much; 
consekently the man that gets it up has it strung along 
fur apart, so as to hit folks oncet every year or two 
and gin'rally about harvest time. So Leander kind uv 
liked the idee and he signed the printed paper 'nd 
made his affidavit to it afore Jedge Warner. 

The fust volyume of the cyclopeedy stood on a 
shelf in the old seckertary in the settin'-room about 
four months before they had any use f'r it. One night 
Squire Turner's son come over to visit Leander nd 
Hattie, and they got to talkin' about apples, 'nd the 
sort uv apples that wuz the best. Leander allowed 
that the Rhode Island greenin' wuz the best, but Hat- 
tie and the Turner boy stuck up f'r the Roxbury rus- 
set, until at last a happy idee struck Leander and sez 
he: "We'll leave it to the cyclopeedy, b' gosh! Which- 
ever one the cyclopeedy sez is the best will settle it." 

" But you can't find out nothin' 'bout Roxbury rus- 
sets nor Rhode Island greenin's in our cyclopeedy," 
sez Hattie. 

"Why not, I'd like to know?" sez Leander, kind uv 
indignant like. 

"Cause ours hain't got down to the R yet," sez Hat- 
tie. " All ours tells about is things beginnin' with A." 

"Well, ain't we talkin' about apples?" sez Leander. 
"You aggervate me terrible, Hattie, by insistin' on 
knowin' what you don't know nothin* 'bout." 

Leander went to the seckertary 'nd took down the 
cyclopeedy 'nd hunted all through it f'r Apples, but 
all he could find wuz "Apple — See Pomology." 

" How in thunder kin I see Pomology," sez Leander, 
"when there ain't no Pomology to see? Goldurn a 
cyclopeedy, anyhow!" 

And he put the volyume back onto the shelf 'nd 
never sot eyes into it agin. 

That's the way the thing run f'r years 'nd years. 
Leander would 've gin up the plaguey bargain, but he 
couldn't; he had signed a printed paper 'nd had swore 
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to it afore a justice of the peace. Higgins would have 
had the law on him if he had throwed up the trade. 

The most aggervatin' feature uv it all wuz that a 
new one uv them cussid cyclopeedies wuz alius sure to 
.show up at the wrong time — when Leander wuz hard 
up or had jest been afflicted some way or other. His 
barn burnt down two nights afore the volyume con- 
tainin* the letter B arrived and Leander needed all his 
chink to pay f r lumber, but Higgins sot back on that 
affidavit and defied the life out uv him. 

"Never mind, Leander," sez his wife, soothin* like, 
" it's a good book to have in the house, anyhow, now 
that we've got a baby." 

"That's so," sez Leander, "babies does begin with 
B, don't it?" 

You see their fust baby had been born; they named 
him Peasley — Peasley Hobart — after Hattie's folks. 
So, seein' as how it wuz payin' f'r a book that told 
about babies, Leander didn't begredge that five dollars 
so very much, after all. 

" Leander," sez Hattie one forenoon, " that B cy- 
clopeedy ain't no account. There ain't nothin' in it 
'bout babies except 'See Maternity!*" 

"Waal, I'll be gosh durned!"sez Leander. That 
wuz all he said and he couldn't do nothin' at all, f'r 
that book agent, Lemuel Higgins, had the dead wood 
on him — the mean, sneakin' critter ! 

So the years passed on — one uv them cyclopeedies 
showin' up now nd then, sometimes every two years 
'nd sometimes every four, but alius at a time when 
Leander found it pesky hard to give up a fiver. It 
warn't no use cussin' Higgins; Higgins just laffed 
when Leander allowed that the cyclopeedy wuz no 
good 'nd that he wuz bein' robbed. Meantime Lean- 
der's family wuz increasin' and growin'. Little Sarey 
had the hoopin' cough dreadful one winter, but the 
cyclopeedy didn't help out at all, 'cause all it said wuz: 
"Hoopin' Cough — See Whoopin' Cough" — and, uv 
course, there warn't no Whoopin' Cough to see, bin' as 
how the W hadn't come yet ! 

Oncet when Hiram wanted to dreen the home pas- 
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ture he went to the cyclopeedy to find out about it, but 
all he diskivered wuz: " Drain — See Tile." This wuz 
in 1859 and the cyclopeedy had only got down to G. 

The cow wuz sick with lung fever one spell and Le- 
ander laid her dyin' to that cussid cylcopeedy, cause 
when he went to readin* 'bout cows it told him to "See 
Zoology." 

But what's the use uv harrowin' up one's feelin's 
talkin' 'nd thinkin' about these things? Leander got so 
after a while that the cyclopeedy didn't worry him at 
all; he grew to look at it ez one of the crosses that hu- 
man critturs has to bear without complainin' through 
this vale uv tears. The only thing that bothered him 
wuz the fear that mebbe he wouldn't live to see the last 
volume — to tell the truth, this kind uv got to be his hob- 
by and I've heern him talk 'bout it many a time settin' 
'round the stove at the tavern 'nd squirtin' tobacco juice 
at the sawdust box. His wife, Hattie passed away with 
the yaller janders the winter W come and all that seemed 
to reconcile Leander to survivin' her wuz the prospect 
uv seein' the last volyume uv that cyclopeedy. Lem- 
uel Higgins, the book agent, had gone to his everlastin* 
punishment, but his son, Hiram, had succeeded to his 
father's business 'nd continued to visit the folks his old 
man had roped in. By this time Leander's children had 
growed up; all on 'em was marr'd, and there wuz num- 
eris grandchildren to amuse the ol' gentleman. But 
Leander wuzn't to be satisfied with the common things 
uv airth; he didn't seem to take no pleasure in his grand- 
children like most men do; his mind was allers sot on 
somethin' else — for hours 'nd hours, yes all day long he'd 
set out on the front stoop lookin' wistfully up the road 
for that book agent to come along with a cyclopeedy. 
He didn't want to die till he'd got all the cyclopeedies 
his contract called for; he wanted to have everything 
straightened out before he passed away. 

When — oh, how well I recollect it — when Y come 
along he wuz so overcome that he fell over in a fit uv 
paralysis, 'nd the old gentleman never got over it. For 
the next three years he drooped 'nd pined, and seemed 
like be f pulcj^'t hold out much longer^ Finally he had 
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to take to his bed — he wuz so old 'nd feeble — but he 
made *em move the bed up aginst the winder so he could 
watch for that last volyume of the cyclopeedy. 

The end come one balmy day in the spring uv '87. 
His life wuz a-ebbin' powerful fast; the minister wuz 
there 'nd me, 'nd Dock Wilson, 'nd Jedge Baker, *nd 
most uv the fam'ly. Lovin' hands smoothed th' wrin- 
kled forehead *nd breshed back the long, scant, white 
hair, but the eyes of the dyin' man wuz sot upon that 
piece of road down which the cyclopeedy man alius 
come. 

All to oncet a bright *nd joyful look come into them 
eyes 'nd ol* Leander riz up in bed 'nd sez: "It's come." 

"What is it, father?" asked his daughter Sarey, sob- 
bin' like. 

"Hush," sez the minister, solemnly; "he sees the 
shinin' gates uv the Noo Jerusalem.'* 

"No, no," cried the aged man; "it is the cyclopeedy — 
the letter Z — it's comin'!" 

And sure enough! The door opened and in walked 
Higgins — he tottered rather than walked, f'r he had 
growed old 'nd feeble in his wicked perfession. 

"Here's the Z cyclopeedy, Mr. Hobart," says Hig- 
gins. 

Leander clutched it; he nugged it to hispantin' bos- 
om; then stealin' one pale hand under the piller he drew 
out a faded bank note 'nd gave it to Higgins. 

"I thank thee for this boon," says Leander, rollin' his 
eyes up devoutly; then he gave a deep sigh. 

"Hold on," cried Higgins, excitedly, "You've made 
a mistake — it isn't the last — " 

But Leander didn't hear him — his soul hed fled from 
Its mortal tenement 'nd hed soared rejoicin' to realms 
uv everlastin' bliss. 

"He is no more," sez Dock Wilson, metaphorically. 

"Then who are his heirs?" asked that mean critter 
'Higgins. 

"We be," says the family. 

"Do you conjointly and severally acknowledge and 
assume the obligation of deceased to me?" he asked 
'em. 



her'n me. 8i 

"What obligation!" asked PeasleyHobart, stern like. 

"Deceased died owin' me f r a cyclopeedy," sez Hig- 
gins. 

"That's a lie!" sez Peasley. "We all seen him pay 
you for the Z." 

"But there's another one to come," sez Higgins. 

"Another?" they all asked. 

"Yes, the index!" says he. 

So there wuz, and I'll be eternally goU durned if he 
ain't a-suin' the estate in the probate court now f r the 
price of it. 



HER'N ME. 

EDMUND B. SHEPPARD. 

We was sittin' under a tree, 
Her'n me 
One summer day, 
Nothin' teh say, 
I had'nt 
Ner hed she. 

*Twas ter'ble hot, fairly roastin' 
And a toastin*, 
Her'n me, 
Do yeh see. 
Didn't care, 
Ner did she. 

It was a Sunday *i I remember 
In September, 
Ter'ble hot fall, 
Everything green all 
Scorched up 
'Cept her'n me. 
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Had holt o' hands — tight holts, 
What colts 
We was, 
Just cuz 
We was clos't 
Her'n me. 

Somehow a grasshopper 
Got up 'er 
Stockin', 
How shockin* 
Ter happen 
T' her*n me. 

My, how she hoUored ! 
I foller'd. 
Not the inseck 
Yer correck, 
It couldn't be, 
'Twixt her'n me. 

She was just about dead, 
So she said, 
Throwin' it down 
On the groun' 
(AH scrunched) 
Twixt her'n me. 

She made me look t'other way 
But must say 

She'd th' finest 

It makes me laf, 
Teh think 
'Bout her'n me. 

That grasshopper spree 
Made me free 
Fer teh say 
Suthin' 'bout th' day 
We'd get married, 
Her'n me. 
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And I hain't sorry the critter 
Bit her. 

I might uv tarried 
An' not been married 
As we air now, 
Her'n me. 



A MODEL VALEDICTORY FOR GRADUATION 

DAY. 

EDITH HECHT. 
This piece should be recited by a youngr lady in gfraduation day attire. 



Well, Tm the one selected to write the valedictory. 
Why, I don't know, unless it*s on account of my 
modesty. All poets think too little of themselves, so 
it must be Tm chosen because they know how talented 
I am. At first I thought I'd write it in prose, but 
mamma wrote a poem when she graduated, and brother 
Fred turns off comic ones as quick as lightning, and 
they're good, too, even if he doesn't know anything 
about metre. What was I saying? Oh, that I intend 
writing the valedictory in poetry. Won't the teachers 
be astonished, though? Why, they'll keep quoting 
from it all their lives, and perhaps preserve the original 
MS. to sell some day when I'm famous. And a big 
price it will fetch, too ! Won't it be nice to read in 
the papers about fifty years hence — "When fourteen 
years of age, ♦ Miss Hecht, the now eminent journalist, 
novelist, poetess, authoress and lawyer, recited an or- 
iginal poetical valedictory." I ought to be able to 
dash off this poem as quick as anything, I've written 
so much for authograph albums. Besides, it's just 
luck that makes a man immortal. Hamlet tells 
Ophelia "to enter a nunnery," and straightway Shake- 
speare is immortal; but any ordinary man nowadays, 

* The young lady reciting should here substitute her own name. 
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telling his sweetheart the same thing would simply be 
voted a religious crank. And it's the same thing with 
Tennyson. He only needs to say, "Come into the 
garden, Maud," together with a lot of moonshine; but 
any ordinary lover saying, "Come into the garden, 
Susan Jane," together with the same moonshine, would 
be considered far gone, indeed. But Td better begin 
about this valedictory. 

Schoolmates, adieu, 
I'll think of you — 

No, I won't either. But that first line is grand and 

foetical, and suggestive of vast, untold possibilities, so 
'11 just alter it a little. Something like this ; — 

Schoolmates, adieu, 
I pray of you — 

Now, what do I pray of 'em, anyhow? The only 
thing I'm praying for at present is a diamond ring, and 
they can't give me that. Wish they could, for I'm 
afraid no one else will. I wonder if anything like this 
would do for a beginning : — 

Schoolmates, good-bye, 
I hope to die — 

No, I don't hope to die, either. I hope to be spok- 
en of as a girl gifted with great poetic talent. Ah, I 
have it! A divine inspiration straight from heaven, al- 
though the idea seems old and borrowed. But Holmes 
says that's always the case with us authors when we get 
an inspiration. 

Art is long and time is fleeting. 

It seems to me I've heard that somewhere. Oh, of 
course! How provoking! But that's always the way; 
Everything good has to be some one else's. I wonder 
bow this will go: 

Friends, all assembled here, 
All whom we hold so dear. 
Pray do not come too near, 
Or I'll get nervous. 
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That's awfully true, but it won't do. I know I'll be 
terribly nervous. Wonder if the girls dress up much 
on graduation day. I hope they do. I wonder if this 
would do: — 

To-day 'tis our sad fate 
That we have to graduate. 

It would be much sadder if we didn't get a high 
enough per cent to graduate. 

School-mates, although far, far away, 
As we may doubtless have to stray. 
Let's ne'er forget the lovelv way 
In which we spent our graauation day. 

I don't like that. Too much rhyme and too little 
sense. How's this: 

Don't crowd into this room 

As though it were a sale at the Oklahoma boom. 

What nonsense! Who thinks of an Oklahoma boom 
at a school graduation? I sincerely hope this will do: 

Our schooldays now are over, 

We'll have plenty of time for pigs in clover. 

That's the worst I ever saw. But I'll make os^e 
more attempt, so here goes: — 

Schoolmates to-day we part, 
Hard it does wring my heart. 

It doesn't, all the same, but that's what they call 
poetical license, I presume. How lovely it will be to 
graduate. No more hard lessons or examinations. 

Schoolmates, to-day we part. 
Hard it does wring my heart, 
And in life's happy hour. 
Oft may we think of the sunny tower 
Where the school bell hung. 

It doesn't hang in any tower, and we only have a 
small hand-bell rung for the fire-drills and such like. 
But I'm going to stop stringing this nonsense together 
and give it up as a bad job, so, I'll either get m'amma's 
poem or make Fred write me one. I'm firmly con- 
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vinced that poets are born, and not made, for of all art- 
icles of home manufacture, a home-made poet is the 
least desirable. After all, perhaps it would be better 
for me to try prose. I wonder how this would suit: — 

A SCHOOL girl's DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

When in the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for the pupils of a school to dissolve the 
bands that connect them with their principal, and to 
assume, among the people of the earth, the free and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and nature's 
God entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of 
said principal demands that they shall declare the 
causes that impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; — that 
principals and girls are created equal; — that the latter 
are endowed with certain inalienable rights; and among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of no lessons; — 
and, whenever any form of school becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the girls to alter or 
abolish it, instituting a new school, laying its found- 
ation on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to secure 
their safety and happiness. 

Prudence, indeed, would dictate that schools long 
established should not be altered for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly, all experience hath shown 
that girls are more disposed to suffer — while evils are 
sufferable — than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of cramming and examinations pursues but one 
object, and that the establishment of an absolute 
"Blimberism," in these classes, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such forms of school, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of these poor 
girls, and such is now the sad necessity that constrains 
them to alter the forms to which they are accustomed. 
The history of the present management of the Blimber 
school has been a history of repeated cramming and 
examinations, having, as an indirect object, the es- 
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tablishment of an absolute *' blue-stockingism " in these 
classes, and, to prove this we have submitted these 
facts to a candid world. 

We therefore, the representatives of the girls of the 
school, in general school-room assembled, do, in the 
name and by the authority of the girls of these classes, 
state that these classes are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent; that, in future, they shall have full 
right to go to school, stay at home, do their lessons or 
not, with other privileges which independent girls en- 
joy. And in support of this declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our chances of honor- 
able graduation and our sacred excellence in deport- 
ment. 



THE OLD METHODISTS TESTIMONY. 

Praise the Lord my Christian friends, 

That I am with you still, 
Though standing like an old log- house 

Upon a west side hill. 
The music has gone out, you know, 

The timbers have decayed, 
But sunshine on 'em's just as warm 

As when the first was laid. 

Almost a hundred years have passed 

Since I was born, and then, 
*Twas only fifteen farther on 

And I was born again. 
Tve seen the forest melt away, 

Nice houses have been reared. 
The world has quite outstripped the Church, 

Fm very much afeared. 

They used to tell a Methodist, 

As far as eye could scan — 
No gewgaws on a woman then, 

No dickey on a man. 
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But now our congregations are 
So much by fashion led, 

They look just like a rainbow 
Wrecked upon a posy-bed. 

The circuit-riders of them days 

Were not so fine and grand; 
They took degrees a-haulin' logs, 

And clearin' up the land; 
But when one of 'em rose to preach, 

I tell you we could smell 
The fragrant flowers of heaven, 

And the stifling smoke of hell. 

We had an "amen corner," too. 

Beside the pulpit stairs, 
And while he raised his sermon bents 

We lifted with our prayers. 
We threw in many a loud "thank God!" 

And weren't obliged to go. 
To give the Lord the glory, 

To a class-room down below. 

The gospel plow went deeply then, 

With ridin' on the beam; 
I wish you could have been there once 

And heard 'em groan and scream; 
Though I'm afraid that if you had, 

You'd most outrun your wits 
To get a doctor to prescribe 

For epileptic fits. 

The old grand quart'ly meetin's was 

To all the brethren dear. 
Just like four green oases in 

The desert of the year. 
The people flocked for miles around. 

My wife would take a score; 
And after supper they would pray, 

And sleep upon the floor. 
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I know the world's a-moving on, 

As Galileo said; 
For now I rent a cushioned pew 

To hear an essay read. 
But when through stained-glass windows 

The sun throws blue and gold, 
I cannot help a-thinkin' how 

The glory shone of old. 

They call me an "old fossil/' 

And a "relic of the past," 
A "fogy" and a "croaker," too, 

But this won't always last. 
I tread a trembling isthmus where 

Two seas of glory roll, 
And soon the past and future bliss 

Will swallow up my soul. 

And when I reach fair Canaan, 

The Lord will doubtless see 
That mansions in the city will 

Not do for such as me. 
So he will let me go among 

Old-fashioned saints, I think. 
And praise him 'neath the trees of life, 

Upon the river's brink. 



THE DULE'S V THIS BONNET O' MINE. 

EDWIN WAUGH. 

This poem makes a pleasant little dialoeue for two youne ladies. Helen 
should have a bonnet rather g^audily trimmed. Helen and Mally should fuss a 
little with bonnet and ribbons before the dialogue proper begins. 



Helen: — The dule's i' this bonnet o' mine; 
My ribbons '11 never be reet. 
Here, Mally, aw'm like to be fine. 
For Jamie'U be comin' to-neet; 
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He met me i' th' lone tother day 

(Aw wur gooin' for wayterto th' well), 

An' he begged that aw'd wed him i' May. 
Bi' th' mass, iv he'll let me, aw will! 

When he took my two honds into his: 

Good Lor: heaw they trembled between! 
An' aw durstn't look up in his face, 

Becose on him seein' my e'en, 
My cheek went as red as a rose: 

There's never a mortal con tell 
Heaw happy aw felt — for, thae knows, 

One couldn't ha' axed him theirsel' ! 

But th' tale wur at th' end o' my tung: 

To let it eawt wouldn't be reet, 
For aw thought to seem forrud wur wrung; 

So aw towd him aw'd tell him to-neet. 
But, Mally, thae knows very weel. 

Though it isn't a thing one should own, 
Iv aw'd the pikein' o' th' world to mysel', 

Aw'd oather ha' Jamie or noan. 

Neaw, Mally, aw've towd thae my mind; 

What would tha' do iv it wur thee? 
Mally: — Aw'd tak him just while he're inclined, 

An' a farrantly bargain he'll be: 
For Jamie's as greadly a lad 

As ever stept eawt into th' sun. 
Go, jump at thy chance, an' get wed: 

An' mak th' best o' th' job when it's done! 

Helen: — Eh, dear! but it's time to be gwon: 
Aw shouldn't like Jamie to wait : 
Aw connut for shame be too soon. 

An' aw wouldn't for th' world be too late. 
Aw'm o' ov a tremble to th' heel: 
Dost think 'at my bonnet'U do? 
Mally: — Be off, lass — that looks very weel; 

He wants noan o' th' bonnet, thae foo' ! 
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ALL ABOUT MY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

WILLIAM THE KONKERER. 

Should be recited by a mischievous hungry looking boy, who comes before 
his audience loaded with Christmas gifts. 



"Gosh, what a day it's been at our house. I come 
home from school Thursday, maybe it was Friday, I 
ain't certain, and Ma says to me, as soon as I got in, 
•William,* says she, 'your Papa and I have concluded not 
to have any Christmas this year,' she says, just like that. 
Then she went on for to tell me that business was not 
good and that Papa had lost considerable, and that she 
was not very well herself. 

" *A11 right,' I says. Then I says to her: "There's the 
Goodalls, what lives down in the next block, and I can 
go over there and have some fun. I'll tell them that 
you are hard up and that you ain't able to do anything 
for me, and then they'll pity me and I will be one of 
the poor of the city that the papers has been talking 
about, and I'll get some extras throwed in that I 
wouldn't a got if I'd stayed to home,' says I. 

"Then she said no, I must not do anything of that 
sort, as it would make her family pride go lame or some- 
thing of that sort, and that it would send papa's wig to 
the grave in grief. She said gray hairs, but as papa 
wears a wig he ain't got no gray hairs, so she must a 
meant his wig. Don't you think? Well I says to her, 
'I've came home for a time of it, and if you can't give 
it to me, you can't; so I'll just hold up Mr. Goodalls for 
it.' Then she sobbed as if her heart would break. I 
would a been sorry for her, but she wrote me a letter to 
the school last week saying that she was pining to see 
me again, and all that sort of 'Quick or the Dead' gush 
that a mother turns out when she is expecting her son 
home again. A mother who can't give her boy a Christ- 
mas gift ain't pining after him very much. 

"But when she sobbed, I says to her, 'Look here,* I 
says: Til tell you what I'll do with you. 1*11 compro- 
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mise with you. Til stay here till Christmas morning, 
and if you still think you can't settle for 99 cents on the 
dollar, I'm off,' says I. *Is it a go?' 

"She took me to her arms and said I was her hope 
and the joy of the household, and so on. The night be- 
fore Christmas they told me to go to bed early. But I 
went out in the girl's room, and she showed me the con- 
tents of the buttery. Say, it was a wision. Then I 
sneaked back to bed, and later on I heard a racket as if 
the tinware had all fell down the back stairs. I got up 
and peeked over the transom, and I see papa with every- 
thing on his back coming up the steps. Mamma was 
coming up behind him. And then they came in, and I 
was fast asleep, just like that. They unloaded every- 
thing, and you never saw such a lay-out in your life. It 
was the whole bakery — and don't you forget it — with 
nothing nonsensical in it, either. I couldn't begin to 
tell you what there was in it. Next morning — this 
morning, I mean — when I went down to family prayers, 

Eapa told me how he had failed in business, and how 
e had been so sorry about it on my account, coming 
home from school as I was, but he said he had prayed 
for Santa Claus to come and see me and leave something, 
and that he guessed he had done it. 

"Well, I let him think that I took it all in. What's 
a boy going to do? It's awful to deceive your pa and 
ma, but when they put up the job on you theirselves, 
why what can a boy do? So I says nothing, but eat. 
And this afternoon, when I had sampled everything and 

f)ut some under my pillow for to-night, I was up in the 
ibrary and I saw my papa and some other gentlemen 
sitting at a table, and I heard them talking about some- 
thing that was ace high, and low, jack, and the game, 
and what-you-got, and the ante, and the deal. And 
then I heard my papa telling the other gentlemen how 
he'd come over on the giraffe and made mamma think 
he was on the ragged edge and didn't have anything 
left, so as to fool her with big presents and me the same. 
"I love my papa, and he is the jim-dandy. If he 
ever runs for anything and I am around he can count on 
me. But it would a gone hard with him if he had tried 
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to come it over me for earnest and I had a got left. 
Boys will be boys. You know how it is yourself. Come 
over and have the stomach-ache with me. 



MR. MEEK PLEADS FOR AUGUSTUS GEORGE. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

My name is Meek. I am, in fact. Mr. Meek. That 
son is mine, and Mrs. Meek's. When I saw the an- 
nouncement in the Times, I dropped the paper. I had 
put it in myself, and paid for it, but it looked so noble 
that it overpowered me. 

As soon as I could compose my feelings,*! took the 

Faper up to Mrs. Meek's bedside. ** Maria Jane," said 
(I allude to Mrs. Meek), "You are now a public 
character." We read the review of our child several 
times with feelings of the strongest emotions; and 
I sent the boy who cleaned the boots and shoes to 
the office, for fifteen copies. No reduction was made 
on taking that quantity. 

I hope and believe I am a quiet man. I will go 
further. I kyiow I am a quiet man. My constitution is 
tremulous, my voice was never loud, and in point of 
stature, I have been from infancy small. I have the 
greatest respect for Mrs. Bigby, Maria Jane's mamma. 
She is a most remarkable woman. I honor Maria 
Jane's mamma. In my opinion she would storm atown, 
singled-handed, with a hearth-broom, and carry it. I 
have never known her to yield any point whatever, 
to mortal man. She is calculated to terrify the stout- 
est heart. 

Still — but I will not anticipate. 

The first intimation I had of any preparations being 
in progress, on the part of Maria Jane's mamma, was 
one afternoon, several months ago. I came home earlier 
than usual from the office, and proceeding into the din- 
ing room, found an obstruction behind the door, which 
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prevented it from opening freely. It was an obstruction 
of a soft nature. On looking in I found it to be a fe- 
male. 

The female in question stood in the corner behind 
the door, consuming sherry wine. From the nutty smell 
of that beverage pervading the apartment, I have no 
doubt she was consuming a second glassful. She wore 
a black bonnet of large dimensions and was copious in 
figure. The expression of her countenance was severe 
and discontented. The words to which she gave utter- 
ance on seeing me, were these, "Oh, git along with you, 
Sir, ii j^ou please; me and Mrs. Bigby don't want no 
male parties here!" 

That female was Mrs. Prodgit. 

I immediately withdrew, of course. I was rather 
hurt, but I made no remark. Whether it was that I 
showed a lowness of spirits after dinner, inconsequence 
of feeling that I seemed to intrude, I cannot say. But 
Maria Jane's mamma said to me, on her retiring for the 
night, in a low, distinct voice, and with a look of re- 

S roach that completely subdued me, **George Meek, 
Irs. Prodgit is your wife's nurse." 
I bear no ill-will toward Mrs. Prodgit. Is it likely 
that I, writing this with tears in my eyes, should be cap- 
able of deliberate animosity toward a female so essen- 
tial to the welfare of Maria Jane? I am willing to ad- 
mit that Fate may have been to blame, and not Mrs. 
Prodgit; but it is undeniably true that the latter female 
brought desolation and devastation into my lowly 
dwelling. 

We were happy after her first appearance; we were 
sometimes exceedingly so. But whenever the parlor 
door was opened, and "Mrs. Prodgit!" announced (and 
she was very often announced, ) misery ensued. I could 
not bear Mrs. Prodgit's look. I felt that I was far from 
wanted, and had no business to exist in Mrs. Prodgit's 

Presence. Between Maria lane's mamma and Mrs. 
rodgit there was a dreadful, secret understanding— 
a dark mystery and conspiracy, pointing me out as a 
being to he shunned. I appeared to have done some- 
thing that was evil. Whenever Mrs. Prodgit called, after 
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dinner, I retired to my dressing room — where the tem- 
perature is very low indeed, in the wintry time of the 
year — and sat looking at my frosty breath as it rose be- 
fore me, and at my rack of boots; a serviceable article 
of furniture, but never, in my opinion, an exhilarating 
object. The length of the councils that were held with 
Mrs. Prodgit under these circumstances I will not at- 
tempt to describe. 

I pass, generally, over the period that intervened 
between the day when Mrs. Prodgit entered her protest 
against male parties, and the ever memorable mid- 
night when I brought her to my unobtrusive home in a 
cab, with an extremely large box on the roof and a 
bundle, a bandbox and a basket between the driver's 
legs. I have no objection to Mrs. Prodgit (aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Bigby, who I never can forget is the 
parent of Maria Jane), taking entire possession of my 
unassuming establishment. In the recesses of my own 
breast the thought may linger that a man in possession 
cannot be so dreadful as a woman, and that woman 
Mrs. Prodgit; but I ought to bear a good deal, and I 
hope I can and do. Huffing and snubbing prey upon 
my feelings; but I can bear them without complaint. 
They may tell in the long run; I may be hustled about, 
from post to pillar, beyond my strength; nevertheless, 
I wish to avoid giving rise to words in the family. 

The voice of Nature, however, cried aloud in behalf 
of Augustus George, my infant son. It is for him that 
I wish to utter a few plaintive household words. I am 
not at all angry; I am mild — but miserable. 

I wish to know why, when my child, Augustus George, 
was expected in our circle, a provision of pins was 
made, as if the little stranger were a criminal who was 
to be put to the torture immediately on its arrival, 
instead of a holy babe? I wish to know why haste was 
made to stick those pins all over his innocent form, in 
every direction? I wish to be informed why light and 
air are excluded from Augustus George, like poisons? 
Why, I ask, is my unoffending infant so hedged into a 
basket-bedstead, with dimity and calico, with miniature 
^eets and blankets, that I can only hear him snuffle 
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(and no wonder !) deep down under the pink hood of a 
little bathing machine, and can never peruse even so 
much of his lineaments as his nose! Was I expected 
to be the father of a French roll, that the brushes of 
all nations were laid in, to rasp Augustus George ? Am 
I to be told that his sensitive skin was ever intended 
by Nature to have rashes brought out upon it, by the 
premature and incessant use of those formidable little 
mstruments? 

Is my son a nutmeg that he is to be grated on the 
stiff edges of sharp frills? Am I the parent of a mus- 
lin boy, that his yielding surface is to be crimped and 
small-plaited? Or is my child composed of paper or 
of linen, that impressions of the finery getting-up art 
practiced by the laundress are to be printed off all 
over his soft arms and legs, as I constantly observe 
them? The starch enters his soul; who can wonder 
that he cries? 

Was Augustus George intended to have limbs, or 
to be born a torso? I presume that limbs were the in- 
tention, as they are the usual practice. Then, why are 
my poor child's limbs fettered and tied up? 

If the days of the Egyptian mummies are past, 
how dare Mrs. Prodgit require, for the use of my son, 
an amount of flannel and linen that would carpet my 
humble roof? Do I wonder that she requires it? No ! 
this morning, within an hour, I beheld this astonishing 
sight. I beheld my son — Augustus George — in Mrs. 
Prodgit's hands, and on Mrs. Prodgit's knee, being 
dressed. He was at the moment, comparatively speak- 
ing, in a state of nature; having nothing on but an ex- 
tremely short shirt, remarkably disproportionate to 
the length of his usual outer garments. Trailing from 
Mrs. Prodgit's lap on the floor, was a long narrow 
roller or bandage — I should say of several yards in ex- 
tent. In this, I saw Mrs. Prodgit tightly roll the body 
of my unoffending infant, turning him over and over, 
now presenting his unconscious face upward, now the 
back of his bald head, until the unnatural feat was ac^ 
complished, and the bandage secured by a pin, which 1 
have every reason to believe entered the body of my 
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only child. In this tourniquet he passes the present 
phase of his existence. Can I know it and smile? 

I fear I have been betrayed into expressing myself 
warmly, but I feel deeply. Not for myself; but for 
Augustus George. I dare not interfere. Will any one? 
Will any publication? Any Doctor? Any parent? Any 
body? I do not complain that Mrs. Prodgit (aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Bigby) entirely alienates Maria Jane's 
affections from me, and interposes an impassable bar- 
rier between us. I do not complain of being made of 
no account. I do not want to be of any account. But 
Augustus George is a production of Nature, and I claim 
that he should be treated with some remote reference 
to Nature. In my opinion Mrs. Prodgit is, from first 
to last, a convention and a superstition. 

P. S. — Maria Jane's mamma boasts of her own 
knowledge of the subject, and says she brought up 
seven children besides Maria Jane. But how do I 
know that she might not have brought them up much 
better? Maria Jane herself is far from strong, and is 
subject to headaches, and nervous indigestion. Besides 
which, I learn from the statistical tables, that one child 
in five dies within the first year of its life; and one 
child in three within the fifth. That don't look as if 
we could never improve in these particulars, I think? 

P. P. S. — Augustus George is in convulsions. 



REB'REND QUACKO STRONG. 

Swing dat gate wide, Tostle Peter, 
Ring de big bell, beat de gong. 

Saints and martyrs den will meet dar 
Brudder, Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Sound dat bugle, Angel Gabrel! 

Tell de elders loud an' long, 
Cl'ar out dem high seats ob heaben, 

Here comes Reb'rend Quacko Strong! 
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Turn de guard out, Gin*ral Michael, 
Arms present de line along, 

Let de band play "ConkVin' Hero" 
For de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Den bid Moses bring de crown, an* 
Palms, an' weddin' gown along! 

Wid processions to de landin* — 

Here's de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Joseph, march down wid your bred'ren, 
Tribes an' banners musterin' strong; 

Speech of welcome from ole Abram, 
Answer, Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Tune your harp-strings tight, King David, 
Sing your good Ole Hundred song. 

Let de seraphs dance wid cymbals 
Round de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Angels hear me yell Hosanner, 
Hear my dulcem speritool song; 

Halleluyer! I'm a-comin', 

I'm de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Make dat white robe radder spacious, 
And de waist-belt 'strodn'ry long, 

'Cause 'twill take some room in glory 
For de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

What! No one at de landin'! 

'Pears like suff'n' 'nudder's wrong; 
Guess I'll gib dat sleepy Peter 

Fits — from Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

What a narrer little gateway! 

My! dat gate am hard to move. 
**Who am dat?" says Tostle Peter 

From the parapet above. 
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Uncle Peter, don't you know me, — 

Me, a shinin' light so long? 
Why, de berry niggers call me 

Good ole RebVend Quacko Strong. 

Dun'no me! why, Tve convarted 

Hundreds o' darkies in a song. 
Dun*no me! nor yet my massa! 

I'm de Reb'rend Quacko Strong! 

Ole Nick's comin', I can feel it 

Gettin* warmer all about. 
Oh, my good, kind, Kurnel Peter, 

Let me in — Fm alLtoo stout 

To go 'long wid Major Satan 

Into dat warm climate 'mong 
Fire an' hrimestone. Hear me knockin', 

Ole church-member, Quacko, Strong. 

Dat loud noise am comin' nearer, 
Dreffle smell like powder-smoke; 

'Nudder screech! Good Heaben help me — 
Lord, forgib dis poor ole moke! 

AUers was so berry holy, 

Singin* and pray in' extra long; 
Now the debble's gwine to catch me, 

Poor ole nigger, Quacko Strong. 

Hi! dat gate swings back a little, 

Mighty squeezin* to get froo! 
Ole Apollyon's howlin* louder. 

Everything around am blue. 

Bang degate goes! an' Beelzebub, 

Bunch ob wool upon his prong. 
Goes along without de soul ob 

Missabul sinner, name ob Strong. 

30556B 
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AMONG THE FREE LOVERS. 

ARTEMUS WARD. 

Some years ago I pitched my tent and onfurled my 
banner to the breeze in Berlin Hites, Ohio. I had 
hearn that Berlin Hites was ockepied by a extensive 
seek called Free Lovers, who beleeved in affinertys and 
sich, goin back on their domestic ties without no 
hesitation whatsomever. They was likewise spirit rap- 

fers and high presher reformers on gineral principles. 
f I can improve these 'ere misgided people by showin 
them my onparalleled show at the usual low price of 
admitants, methunk, I shall not hav lived in vane. But 
bitterly did I cuss the day I ever sot foot in the retchid 
place. I sot up my tent in a field near the Love Cure, 
as they called it, and bimeby the free lovers begun for 
to congregate around the door. A ornreer set I have 
never sawn. The men's faces was all covered with 
hare and they lookt half-starved to deth. They didn't 
wear no weskuts for the purpose (as they sed) of 
allowin the free air of hevun to blow onto their boozums. 
Their pockets was filled with tracks and pamphlits, 
and they was bare-footed. They sed the Pdstles didn't 
wear boots, and why should they? That was there 
stile of argyment. The wimin was wuss than the men. 
They wore trowsis, short gownds, straw hats with green 
ribbins, and all carried bloo cotton umbrellers. 

Presently a perfeckly orful lookin female presented 
herself at the door. Her gownd was skanderlusly 
short and her trowsis was shameful to behold 

She eyed me over very sharp, and then startin 
back she sed, in a wild voice: 

"Ah, can it be?" 

"Which?" sed L 

"Yes, 'tis troo, O 'tis troo!" 

"15 cents, marm," I anserd. 

She bust out cryin & sed: 

"And so I hav found you at larst — at larst, O at 
larst!" 
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"Yes," I anserd, "you hav found me at larst, and 
you would have found me at fust, if you had cum 
sooner." 

She grabbed me vilently by the coat collar, and 
brandishin her umbreller wildly round, exclaimed: 

"Air you a man?" 

Sez I, "I think I air, but if you doubt it, you can 
address Mrs. A. Ward, Baldinsville, Injianny, postage 
pade, & she will probly giv you the desired infor- 
mashun." 

"Then thou ist what the cold world calls marrid?" 

"Madam, I istest!" 

The exsentric female then clutched me franticly by 
the arm and hollered: 

"You air mine, O you air mine!" 

"Scacely," I sed, endeverin to git loose from her. 
But she clung to me and sed: 

"You air my Affinerty!" 

"What upon arth is that?" I shouted. 

"Dost thou not know?" 

"No, I dostent!" 

"Listen man, & I'll tell ye!".sed the strange female; 
"for years I have yearned for thee. I knowed thou 
wast in the world, sumwhares, tho I didn't know whare. 
My hart sed he would cum and I took courage. He 
has cum — he's here — you air him — you air my Affinerty! 
O 'tis too mutch! too mutch!" and she sobbed agin. 

"Yes," I anserd, "I think it is a darn site too mutch!" 

"Hast thou not yearned for me?" she yelled, ringin 
her hands like a female play acter. 

"Not a yearn!" I bellerd at the top of my voice, 
throwin her away from me. 

The free lovers who was standin round obsarvin the 
scene commenst for to holler "shame!" "beast," etset- 
tery, etsettery. 

I was very mutch riled, and fortifyin myself with a 
spare tent stake, I addrest them as foUers: "You pus- 
sylanermus critters, go way from me and take this 
retchid woman with you. I'm a law-abidin man, and 
beleeve in good, old-fashioned institutions. I am 
marrid & my offsprings resemble me if I am a show- 
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man! I think your Affinity bizness is cussed noncents, 
besides bein outrajusly wicked. Why don't you be- 
have desunt like other folks? Go to work and earn a 
honist livin and not stay round here in this lazy, shift- 
less way, pizenin the moral atmosphere with your pest- 
ifrous idees! You wimin folks go back to your lawful 
husbands if youVe got any, and take orf them skander- 
lous gownds and trowsis, and dress respectful like other 
wimin. You men folks, cut orf them pirattercal whis- 
kers, burn up them infurnel pamplits, put sum weskuts 
on, go to work choppin wood, splittin fence rales, or 
tillin the sile." I pored 4th my indignashun in this 
way till I got out of breth, when I stopt. I shant go 
to Berlin Kites agin, not if I live to be as old as Me- 
thooseler. 



TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

I am somethin* of a vet'ran, just a turnin' eighty year, 
A man that's hale and hearty and a stranger tew all 

fear; 
But I've heerd some news, this mornin' that has made 

my old head spin. 
And I'm goin' to ease my conshuns if I never speak 

ag'in. 

IVe lived my four score years of life and never 'till 

to-day 
Was I taken for a jackass or an ign'rant kind o' jay. 
Tew be stuffed with such durned nonsense 'bout them 

crawlin' bugs and worms 
That's a killin' human bein's with their microscopic 

germs, 

They say there's "microbes" all around huntin' for their 

prey; 
There's nothing pure tew eat or drink or no safe place 

to stay. 
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There's "misasmy'* in the dewfall and "malary" in the 

sun; 
Tain' safe to be outdoors at noon or when the day is 

done. 

There's "bactery" in the water and "tricheeney" in the 

meat; 
"Ameeby" in the atmosfeer, "calory" in the heat; 
There's "corpussels and pigments" in a human bein's 

blood, 
And every other kind of thing existin' sense the flood. 

Terbacker's full of "nickerteen," whatever that may be, 
And your throat will all get puckered up with "tannin" 

in the tea; 
The butter's "oily-margareen," it never saw a cow. 
And things is gettin' wus and wus from what they be 

just now. 

Them bugs is all about us, jest waitin' for a chance 
To navigate our vitals and tew'naw us off like plants. 
There's men that spends a lifetime huntin' worms, jest 

like a goose. 
And tackin' Latin names to 'em and lettin* on 'em loose. 

Now, I don't believe sech nonsense, and don't intend to 

try; 
If things has come tew such a pass I'm satisfied to die. 
I'll go hang me in thesullar, for I won't be sech a fool. 
As tew wait until I'm pizened by an annymally cool. 
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Up on the heights in the Old Dominion, where the 
houses are few, and many of the mountaineers know 
little of the settlements below, a man of God lived 
who took to preaching the gospel in his own rude way. 
He was a man of strong character and clear common 
sense. He could just read the Bible — that was all; but 
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he got at the heart of .things as his ministry showed, 
and drew near to the heart of his Master. He was a 
very plain preacher, a most careless and unguarded 
man. He told the people the truth without any 
apologies, with all kindness and tenderness of heart. 
Many were turned from sin unto righteousness; and 
the presbytery, in whose bounds his work was, deter- 
mined to ordain him, simply on the ground of his 
efficiency and clear call to the ministry, though he had 
no education. He objected. They persisted. Finally 
the day was appointed, and a large company from the 
mountains and the valleys below gathered to witness 
the examination for licensing and ordination of this 
strange character. All knew that there would be some- 
thing entertaining in his answers. The presbytery as- 
sembled, the congregation looking on. John Leland 
took his place in front, dropping his head into his 
hands. The moderator simply stated the object of the 
meeting, addressing Mr. Leland. The latter looked 
up and said, — 

"Mr. Moderator, Til tell you all I know. It won't 
take long," and down his head went into his hands 
again. A smile went around the assembly. 

Moderator, Mr. Leland, do you believe that God 
had a people, chosen and elect before the foundations 
of the world? 

Lelafid. I don't know what God was doin' before 
he made the world. Don't know any thin' about it. I 
a'n't a educated man. 

Moderator, Yes, but you must understand me. You 
certainly believe that God had a people chosen and 
elect from all eternity? 

Lelatid, No. I don't believe that. They couldn't 
a' been our kind o' folks, anyway; because ours are 
made out of the dust of the earth, you know. 

Moderator, Mr. Leland, we have heard of your 
Christian life, of your efficiency and your success, and 
we are met to ordain you to the ministry of the gospel. 
This is a solemn occasion, and you must not make 
light of the questions. Now, I want to know if you 
believe in the total depravity of mankind? 
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Leland. No, I don*t, if you mean by that that men 
are as bad as they can be; for the Devil a n't any 
Worse' n that, you know. 

Moderator, Do you believe in imputed righteous- 
ness, and that it is sufficient to save all who have faith? 

Leland. I don't know any righteousness that will 
save a man who won't do right himself. 

Moderator. Do you believe in the final persever- 
ance of the saints? 

Leland. I don't know what that means. 

Moderator. Well, you believe that all who are con- 
verted will be kept, and not fall away? 

Leland. Oh, I don't know how it is down in the 
settlements, among the educated; but I tell you up 
where we live, we have the awfulest cases of backslid- 
ing. 

Moderator. But, Mr. Leland, you certainly believe 
that when a man is converted he will be kept in some 
way, and finally saved ? 

Leland. I cannot say much about that, till I am 
saved myself. Don't know anything about it now. 

Moderator. You feel that you are called to preach 
the gospel? 

Leland. No, I never heard any one call me. 

Moderator. We do not mean that you heard a voice 
— any thing said — but that you are called. 

Leland. Well, Mr. Moderator, if there wasn't any 
voice, or anything said, don't know how there could be 
any call. Never heard any. 

Moderator. You believe it is your duty to preach 
the gospel to all creatures? 

Leland. No. I don't believe it my duty to preach 
to the Dutch, for instance. I can't talk dutch. If the 
Lord wanted me to preach to them, in some way I 
could talk Dutch; but I can't, I never tried. 

Moderator. Mr. Leland, you certainly desire to see 
all men come to repentance, and turn to righteousness. 
Your acts show that. We have heard of your self- 
sacrificing spirit, your love for mankind, and all your 
good works to win sinners to the gospel and repent- 
ance. 
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Leland. Mr. Moderator, Til tell you the honest 
truth. I am a little ashamed of it; but it is God's 
truth just as I tell you. Some days I do feel that way; 
and then again, some of them act so bad, I don't care 
if the Devil gets half of them. 

After the presbytery had retired to take counsel 
over the matter, they returned and announced th^t 
while his answers had not been entirely satisfactory in 
every respect, nevertheless, in view of his efficiency in 
preaching, they had voted to ordain him, which they 
proceeded to do in the usual manner. After it was 
over, Mr. Leland lifted his head out of his hands, 
straightened himself up, and stood his full height. 
Looking first at the moderator, and then all round him, 
he said, — 

"Brethren, I've put you to a heap o' trouble. I 
don't know any thin' about your doctrines, 'n' I told 
you I didn't. I've been doin' the best I could, preach- 
in' the gospel as I found it in the Bible: Now, you 
see, I don't know any thing else. Another thing: 
when the apostles put their hands on a man's head, I 
read that the man had some power, or some sense, or 
some knowledge, that he hadn't afore. But, now, 
brethren, honest and ti*ue, right out, youVe all had 
your hands on me, and I am just as big a fool as ever I 
was. But I thank you, nevertheless: I'm very much 
obleeged to you." 

And so they let him go. 



WAITING TO BE BORN. 

B. E. W. 

Scene: Illimitable space. Soul's awaiting disposition. 

SOUL (solus.) 

I'm waiting to be born. First, you must know, 
I am a soul not yet predestinated. 

In other words, where 1 am doomed to go 
I'm unaware; — likewise to what I'm fated. 
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Being an unused soul, Tm snowy pure, 
Abstract intelligence, an essence solely, 

Ne'er yet in flesh confined; — therefore be sure 
Tm uncontaminated, wholly. 

I do hope I snail have a pleasant dwelling 

Within the frame to be my earthly station. 
This gives me much concern, since there's no telling 

What instincts may control that habitation. 
Then, too, Td like to have my mundane cage 

Behave itself in that way which enhances 
The merit of an earthly pilgrimage 

Well spent. However, I must take my chances. 

So much depends on how the body's made; — 

It's cravings, its proclivities, its burnings; — 
What passions, what desires the flesh pervade; 

It's strength, its weakness and its moral yearnings. 
These things a thoughtful soul fill with suspense. 

While waiting to be sent upon its mission, 
Because the body has sole influence 

Upon the soul's post-bodily condition. 

The body dies and then returns to dust; 

The soul survives and lives the life eternal. 
The body sins, — yet 'tis the soul that must 

Atone the sin in pains and pangs infernal. 
The body that has done the wrong goes free; 

The soul that has done none is doomed to suffer. 
This seems exceedingly unfair, to me, 

And makes the hapless soul's fate all the rougher. 

I, as a soul, feel neither grief nor joy; 

Not being flesh and blood, have no desires. 
No instincts, tastes, impulses, to decoy 

Me into that which 'gainst the good conspires. 
I should continue thus, a temptless soul. 

Through all the measureless eternity, 
If I were not subjected to control. 

Or forced to human confraternity. 
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Now, that is just the point that troubles me, 

As I stay here, my destiny awaiting; — 
'Tis that which moves me to anxiety, 

Impelling all this painful cogitation; — 
For, I am helpless, when I am within 

A form inspired by peccant aspiration: — 
I must the scapegoat be, to bear its sin. 

And pay for it in sulphurous damnation. 

Therefore it is that I would like to see 

The make-up of that fleshy destination 
Whereto, at any moment, I may be 

Dispatched to pass a perilous probation. 
Therefore it is that I, a passionless 

And frigid form of flesh desire sincerely; 
A form that could not possibly transgress; — 

With aspirations highly proper, merely. 

If I might choose, a short-lived form Td take, 

For then, if it were prone to evil scheming, 
Twould soon be over, and I could forsake 

My prison ere I got past all redeeming. 
You see, the body, after all, to sin 

Need make no very obstinate resistance: — 
Tis not itself, but what it holds within. 

That must atone the faults of its existence. 

What destiny is mine, regarding race? 

Am I to make my home in a Caucasian? 
Must a Mongolian be my stopping place, 

Or Ethiopian, Indian or Malaysian? 
Shall I be Tartar, Turk or Hottentot, 

Semitic, Celtic, Slavic, Hindustanic, 
Teuton or Kafir, — which must be my lot? 

If negro, is't Australian? Tolticanic? 

And my religion? I must say that here 
Still more perplexity itself discloses, 

And fills me with a most disturbing fear: — 
Am I to follow Mahomet or Moses? 
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Upon religion so much must depend, 

That I wish greatly I may join the right one, — 

It seems too bad, a soul astray to send: — 
To make one err, and then for it indict one. 

Or male or female shall I be? Pshaw, soul! 

Why deal more with conjectures so distressing? 
Whatever your fate, 'tis out of your control, 

And, in all likelihood, t'will prove no blessing. 
Tis sad to know that I cannot be free 

To keep to safety or to avoid disaster; 
That my environment must rule o'er me, 

And, good or evil, is to be my master. 

The body has its way and need not care 

One jot about the pain that comes hereafter. 
The soul has all the woe and tears to bear, 

The body all the fun and all the laughter. 
The souls I've heard complaining of the fate 

That linked them to the flesh sin kept controlling! — 
Let me not think of it; but calmly wait 

And hope that my luck may be more consoling. 



AUNT PARSONS'S STORY. 

I told Hezekiah — that's my man. People mostly call 
him Deacon Parsons, but he never gets any deaconing 
from me. We were married — "Hezekiah and Amariah ' 
— that's going on forty years ago, and he's jest Heze- 
kiah to me, and nothin' more. 

Well, as I was saying, says I, "Hezekiah, we aren't 
right. I am sure of it." And he said, "Of course not. 
We are poor sinners, Amy; all poor sinners." And I 
said, "Hezekiah, this *poor-sinner' talk has gone on 
long enough. I suppose we are poor sinners, but I 
don't see any use of being mean sinners; and there's one 
thing I think is real mean." 

It was jest after breakfast; and as he felt poorly, he 
hedn't gone to the shop yet, and so I had this little 
talk with him to sort o chirk him up. He knew what 
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I was comin' to, for we hed had the subject up before. 
It was our little church. He always said, "The poor 
people, and what should we ever do?" And I always 
said, "We never shall do nothin' unless we try." And 
so, when I brought the matter up in this way, he just 
began bitin' his toothpick, and said, "What's up now? 
Who's mean? Amariah, we oughtn't to speak evil one 
of another." Hezekiah always says "poor sinners," and 
doesn't seem to mind it; but when I occasionally say 
"mean sinners," he somehow gits oneasy. But I was 
started, and I meant to free my mind. 

So I said, says I, "I was goin' to confess our sins. 
Dan'l confessed for all his people, and I was confessin' 
for all our little church. 

"Truth is," says I, "ours is alius called one of the 
'feeble churches,' and I am tried about it. I've raised 
seven children, and at fourteen months old every boy 
and girl of 'em could run alone. And our church is 
fourteen years old," says I; "and it can't take a step 
yet without somebody to hold on by. The Board 
helps us; and General Jones, good man, he helps us, — 
helps too much, I think, — and so we live along; but we 
don't seem to get strong. Our people draw their ra- 
tions every year as the Indians do up at the agency, 
and it doesn't seem sometimes as if they ever thought 
of doing anything else 

"They take it so easy!" I said. "That's what wor- 
ries me. I don't suppose we could pay all expenses; 
but we might act as if we wanted to, and as if we 
meant to do all we can. 

"I read," says I, "last week about the debt of the 
Board; and this week, as I understand," says I, our ap- 
plication is going in for another year, and no particular 
effort to do any better; and it frets me. I can't sleep 
nights and I can't take comfort Sundays. I've got to 
feelin' as if we were a kind of perpetual paupers. And 
that was what I meant when I said, *It is real mean!' 
I suppose I said it a little sharp," says I, "but I'd rather 
be sharp than flat any day; and if we don't begin to 
stir ourselves, we shall be flat enough before long, and 
shall deserve to be. It grows on me. It has jest been 
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'Board, Board, Board,' for fourteen years, and I'm 
tired of it. I never did like boardin'," says I; "and 
even if we were poor, I believe we might do something 
toward settin' up housekeepin' for ourselves. 

"Well, there's not many of us — about a hundred, I 
believe; and some of these is women-folks, and some 
is jest girls and boys. And we all have to work hard, 
and live close; but," says I, "let us show a disposition, 
if nothing more. Hezekiah, if there's any spirit left 
in us, let us show some sort of a disposition." 

And Hezekiah had his toothpick in his teeth, and 
looked down at his boots, and rubbed his chin, as he 
always does when he's goin' to say something*. "I 
think there's some of us that shows a disposition." 

Of course I understood that hit but I kep' still. I 
kep' right on with my argument; and I said, "Yes, and 
a pretty bad disposition it is. It's a disposition to let 
ourselves be helped when we ought to be helping our- 
selves. It's a disposition to lie still and let somebody 
carry us. And we are growing up cripples — only we 
don't grow. 

"'Kiah," says I, "do you hear me?" Sometimes 
when I want to talk a little he jest shets his eyes, and 
begins to rock himself back and forth in the old arm- 
chair, and he was doin' that now. So I said, "Kiah, do 
your hear?" And he said, "Some!" and I went on. 
"Iv'e got a proposition," says I. And he sort o' looked 
up, and said, "Hev you? Well, between a disposition 
and a proposition, I guess the proposition might be 
better." 

He's awful sarcrostic, sometimes. But I wasn't 
goin' to get riled, nor thrown off the track; so I jest 
said, "Yes; do you and I git two shillin's' worth apiece, 
a week, out o' that blessed little church of ourn, do 
you think?" says I. "Cos, if we do, I want to give 
two shillin's a week to keep it goin'; and I thought 
maybe you could do as much." So he said he guessed 
we could stand that; and I said, "That's my proposition, 
and I mean to see if we can't find somebody else that'll 
dp the same. It'll show disposition, anyway." 

**\yell, I suppose you'll hev your own way," says he: 
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"you most always do." And I said, "Isn't it most allers 
a good way?" Then I brought out my subscription 
paper. I had it all ready. I didn't jest know how to 
shape it; but I knew it was something about "the sums 
set opposite our names;" and so I drawed it up, and 
took my chances. "You must head it," says I, "because 
you're the oldest deacon; and I must go on next, be- 
cause I am the deacon's wife; and then I'll see some 
of the rest of the folks." 

So 'Kiah sot down, and put on his specs, and took 
his pen, but did not write. "What's the matter?" says 
I. And he said, "I'm sort o' 'shamed to subscribe two 
shillin's. I never signed so little as that for anything. 
I used to give that to the circus when I was nothin' 
but a boy, and I ought to do more than that to sup- 
port the gospel. Two shillin' a week! Why, it's only 
a shillin' a sermon, and all the prayer-meetin's throwed 
in. I can't go less than fifty cents, I am sure." So 
down he went for fifty cents; and then I signed for a 
quarter, and then my sunbonnet went onto my head 
pretty lively; and says I, "Hezekiah, there's some 
cold potato in the pantry, and you know where to find 
the salt; so, if I am not back by dinner-time, don't be 
bashful, help yourself." And I started. 

I called on the Smith family first. I felt sure of 
them. And they were just happy. Mr. Smith signed, 
and so did Mrs Smith; and Long John, he came in 
while we were talkin', and put his name down; and 
then old Grandma Smith, she didn't want to be left 
out; so there was four of 'em. I've allers found it a 
great thing in any good enterprise to enlist the Smith 
family. There's a good many of 'em. Next, I called 
on the Joslyns, and next on the Chapins, and then on 
the Widdy Chadwick, and so I kept on. 

I met a little trouble once or twice, but not much. 
There was Fussy Furber; and bein' trustee, he thought 
1 was out of my spear, he said; and he wanted it under- 
stood that such work belonged to the trustees. "To 
be sure," says I: "I'm glad I've found it out. I wish 
the trustees had discovered that a leetle sooner." 
Then there was sister Puffy that's got the asthma. 
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She thought we ought to be lookin' after "the sper- 
ritooalities." She said we must get down before the 
Lord. She didn't think churches could be run on 
money. But I told her I guessed we should be jest as 
spiritual to look into our pocketbooks a little, and I 
said it was a shame to be 'tarnally beggin* so of the 
Board. 

She looked dreadful solemn when I said that, and 
I almost felt as I'd been committin' profane language. 
But I hope the Lord will forgive me if I tooK any 
thing in vain. I did not take my call in vain, I tell 
you. Mrs. Puffy is good, only she alius wanted to talk 
so pious; and she put down her two shillings and then 
hove a sigh. Then I found the boys at the cooper- 
shop, and got seven names there at one lick; and when 
the list began to grow, people seemed ashamed to say 
no; and I kept gainin' till I had jest an even hundred, 
and then I went home. 

Well, it was pretty well towards candle-light when 
I got back, and I was that tired I didn't know 
much of any thing. I've washed, and I've scrubbed, 
and I've baked, and I've cleaned house, and I've biled 
soap, and I've moved; and I 'low that a'most any one 
of that sort of thing is a little exhaustin'. But put 
your bakin* and movin' and bilin' soap all together, 
and it won't work out as much genuine tired soul and 
body as one day with a subscription paper to support 
the gospel. So when I sort o' dropped into a chair, 
and Hezekiah said, "Well?" I was past speakin'; and 
I put my check apron up to my face as I hadn't done 
since I was a young, foolish girl, and cried. I don't 
know what I felt so bad about. I don't know as I did 
feel bad. But I felt cry, and I cried. And 'Kiah, 
seein' how it was, felt kind o' sorry for me, and set 
some tea a-steepin'; and when I had had my drink 
with weepin', I felt better. I handed him the sub- 
scription paper, and he looked it over as if he didn't 
expect any^ thing; but soon he began saying: "I 
neverl I never!" And I said, "Of course you didn't: 
you never tried. How much is it?" — "Why, don't you 
know?" says he. "No," I said: "I ain't quick in figures, 
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and I hadn't time to foot it up. I hope it will make us 
out this year three hundred dollars or so." 

"Amy," says he, "you're a prodigy — a prodigal, I 
may say — and you don't know it. A hundred names 
at two shillin' each gives us twenty-five dollars a Sun- 
day. Some of 'em may fail, but most of 'em is good; 
and there is ten, eleven, thirteen, that sign fifty cents. 
That'll make up what fails. That paper of yourn '11 
give us thirteen hundred dollars a year!" I jumped 
up like I was shot. "Yes," he says, "we sha'n't need 
any thing this year from the Board. This church, for 
this year at any rate, is self-supporting^ 

We both sot down and kep' still a minute, when I 
said kind o' softly, "Hezekiah," says I, "isn't it about 
time for prayers?" I was just chokin'; but, as he took 
down the Bible, he said, "I guess we'd had better sing 
somethin'." I nodded like, and he just struck in. We 
often sing at prayers in the morning; but now it seemed 
like the Scripter that says, "He giveth songs in the 
night." 'Kiah generally likes the solemn tunes, too; 
and we sing "Show pity. Lord," a great deal; and this 
mornin' we had sung "Hark! from the tombs a doleful 
sound," 'cause 'Kiah was not feelin' very well, and we 
wanted to chirk up a little. 

So I jest waited to see what metre he'd strike to- 
night; and would you believe it? I didn't know that 
he knew any sech tune. But off he started on "Joy to 
the world, the Lord is come." I tried to catch on; but 
he went off Hckerty-switch, like a steam-engine, and I 
couldn't keep up. I was partly laughin' to see 'Kiah go 
it, and partly crying again, my heart was so full; so I 
doubled up some of the notes, and jumped over the 
others; and so we safely reached the end. 

But, I tell you, Hezekiah prayed. He allers prays 
well; but this was a bran' new prayer, exactly suited to 
the occasion. And when Sunday come, and the minis- 
ter got up and told what had been done, and said, "It is 
all the work of one good woman, and done in one day, 
I just got scared, and wanted to run. And when some 
of the folks shook hands with me after meetin,' and 
said, with tears in their eyes, how I'd saved the church, 
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and all that, I came awful nigh gettin' proud. But as 
Hezekiah says, "we're all poor sinners;" and so I choked 
it back. But I am glad I did it; and I don't believe 
our church will ever go boarding any more. 



MR. CAUDLE AND HIS SECOND WIFE. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

. When Harry Prettyman saw the very superb funeral 
of Mrs. Caudle, — Prettyman attended as mourner, and 
was particularly jolly in the coach, — he observed that 
the disconsolate widower showed, that, above all men, 
he knew how to make the best of a bad bargain. The 
remark, as the dear deceased would have said was un- 
manly, brutal, but quite like that Prettyman, The same 
scoffer, when Caudle declared "he should never cease 
to weep," replied "he was very sorry to hear it; for it 
must raise the price of onions." It was not enough to 
help to break the heart of a wife; no, the savage must 
joke over its precious pieces. 

The funeral, we repeat, was remarkably handsome: 
in Prettyman's words, nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory. Caudle spoke of a monument. Whereupon 
Prettyman suggested "Death gathering a nettle." Cau- 
dle — the act did equal honor to his brain and his 
bosom — rejected it. 

Mr. Caudle, attended by many of his friends, re- 
turned to his widowed home in tolerable spirits. Pret- 
tyman said, jocosely poking his two fingers in Caudle's 
ribs, that in a week he'd look "quite a tulip." Caudle 
merely replied — he could hardly hope it. 

Prettyman's mirth however, communicated itself to 
the company; and in a very little time the meeting took 
the air of a very pleasant party. Somehow, Miss Pret- 
tyman presided at the tea-table. There was in her 
manner a charming mixture of grace, dignity, and con- 
fidence, — a beautiful black swan. Prettyman, by the 
way, whispered to a friend, that there was just this dif- 
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ference between Mrs. Caudle and his sister, — "Mrs. 
Caudle was a great goose, whereas Sarah was a little 
duck." We will not swear that Caudle did not over- 
hear the words; for, as he resignedly stirred his tea, he 
looked at the lady at the head of the table, smiled, and 
sighed. 

It was odd; but women are so apt! Miss Prettyman 
seemed as familiar with Caudle's silver tea-pot as with 
her own silver thimble. With a smile upon her face — 
like the butter on the muffins — she handed Caudle his 
tea-cup. Caudle would, now and then, abstractedly 
cast his eyes above the mantel-piece. There was Mrs. 
Caudle's portrait. Whereupon Miss Prettyman would 
say, "You must take comfort, Mr. Caudle, indeed you 
must." At length Mr. Caudle replied, "I will. Miss 
Prettyman." 

What then passed through Caudle's brain we know 
not; but this we know; in a twelvemonth and a week 
from that day, Sarah Prettyman was Caudle's second 
wife, — Mrs. Caudle number two. Poor thing! 

Mr, Caudle begins to ''show off the Fiend tftafs in him J' 

"It is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, that we 
have now been married four weeks, — I don't exactly 
see what you have to sigh about, — and yet you can't 
make me a proper cup of tea, However, I don't know 
how I should expect it. There never was but one 
woman who could make tea to my taste, and she is now 
in heaven. Now, Mrs. Caudle, let me hear no crying. 
I'm not one of the people to be melted by the tears oV 
a woman; for you can all cry — all of you — at a minute's 
notice. The water's always laid on, and down it comes 
if a man only holds up his finger. 

" You didfit think I could be so brutal? That's it. Let 
a man only speak, and he's brutal. It's a woman's 
first duty to make a decent cup of tea. What do you 
think I married you for? It's all very well with your 
tambour-work and such trumpery. You can make 
butter-flies on kettle-holders; but can you make a pud- 
ding, ma'am? I'll be bound not. 
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"Of course, as usual; you've given me the corner- roll, 
because you know I hate a corner-roll. I did think you 
must have seen that. I did hope I should not be 
obliged to speak on so paltry a subject; but it's no use 
to hope to be mild with you. I see that's hopeless. 

"And what a herring! And you call it a bloater, I 
suppose? Ha! there was a woman who had an eye for 
a bloater, but — sainted creature! — she's here no longer. 
You wish she was? Oh, I understand that. I'm sure, if 
anybody should wish her back, it's — but she was too 
good for me. 'When I'm gone. Caudle,' she used to 
say, *then you'll know the wife I was to you.' And 
now I do know it. 

"Here's the eggs boiled to a stone again! Do you 
think, Mrs. Caudle, I'm a canary-bird to be fed upon 
hard eggs? Don't tell me about the servant. A wife 
is answerable to her husband for her servants. It's her 
business to hire proper people: if she doesn't, she's not 
fit to be a wife. 1 find the money, Mrs. Caudle, and 
expect you to find the cookery. 

"There you are with your pocket-handkerchief 
again, — the old flag of truce; but it doesn't trick me. 
K pretty honeymoon? Honeymoon? Nonsense! People 
can't have two honeymoons in their lives. There are 
feelings — I find it now — that we can't have twice in 
our existence. There's no making honey a second 
time. 

"No: I think I've put up with your neglect long 
enough; and there's nothing like beginning as we in- 
tend to go on. Therefore, Mrs. Caudle, if my tea isn't 
made a little more to my liking to-morrow — and if you 
insult me with a herring like that — and boil my eggs 
that you might fire 'em out of guns — why, perhaps, 
Mrs. Caudle, you may see a man in a passion. It 
takes a good deal to rouse me, but when I am up — I 
say, when I am up — that's all. 

"Where did I put my gloves? You dorit know? 
Of course not; you know nothing." 
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REQUIEM ON THE AHKOOND OF SWAT. 

GEORGE T. LANIGAN. 

This strange conglomeration of words was suggested to the comical brain of 
Mr. Lanigan by the following announcement in the London Times: "The Ahkoond 
of Swat is Dead." Swat is a city in India and the Ahkoond is a great Civic dig- 
nitary. 



" 'What, what, what, what, what, what! 
What's the news from Swat? 

Sad news. 

Bad news. 
Comes by the cable led 
Through the Indian Ocean's bed, 
Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 
Sea and the Med- 
iterranean — he's dead ; 
The Ahkoond is dead! 

"*For the Ahkoond I mourn; 

Who wouldn't? 
He strove to disregard the message stern, 

But he Ahkoodn't. 
Dead, dead, dead; 

(Sorrow Swats?) 
Swats wha hae wi' Ahkoond bled. 
Swats whom he hath often led 
Onward to a gory bed. 

Or to victory. 

As the case might be! 

Sorrow Swats! 
Tears shed. 

Shed tears like water, 
Your great Ahkoond is dead, 

That Swat's the matter. 

** *Mourn, city of Swat, 
Your great Ahkoond is not, 
But lain 'mid worms to rot, 
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His mortal part alone, his soul was caught 
(Because he was a good Ahkoond) 
Up to the bosom of Mahound. 

Though earthy walls his frame surround 

(Forever hallowed be the ground!) 

And say "He's now of no Ahkoond!" 
His soul is in the skies — 

The azure skies that bend above his loved 
Metropolis of Swat. 

He sees with larger, other eyes, 

Athwart all earthly mysteries — 
He knows what's Swat. 

" *Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With a noise of mourning and of lamentation! 
Let Swat bury the great Ahkoond 

With a noise of the mourning of the Swattish 
nation! 
Fallen is at .ength 
Its tower of strength, 
Its sun is dimmed ere it had nooned; 
Dead lies the great Ahkoond, 
The great Ahkoond of Swat 
Is not!'" 



A FIGHT WITH A TROUT. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

We had been hearing for weeks of a small lake in the 
heart of the forest, some ten miles from our camp, which 
was alive with trout, — unsophisticated, hungry trout: 
the inlet to it was described as stiff with them. In my 
imagination I saw them lying there in ranks and rows, 
each a foot long, three tiers deep, a solid mass. The 
lake had never been visited, except by stray sable hunt- 
ers in the winter, and was known as Unknown Pond. I 
determined to explore it fully, expecting that it would 
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prove to be a delusion, as such haunts of the trout us- 
ually are. Confiding my purpose to Luke, we secretly 
made, our preparations, and stole away from the shanty 
one morning at daybreak. Each of us carried a boat, a 
pair of blankets, a sack of bread, pork, and maple sugar; 
while I had my case of rods, reel and book of flies, and 
Luke had an axe and the kitchen utensils. We think 
nothing of loads of this kind in the woods. 



A couple of hours before sundown we reached the 
lake. If I live, to my dying day I shall never forget 
its appearance. ♦ ♦ ♦ But what chiefly attracted 
my attention, and amused me, was the boiling of the 
water, the bubbling and breaking, as if the lake were a 
vast kettle with fire underneath. A tyro would have 
been astonished at this common phenomenon; but 
sportsmen will at once understand me, when I say that 
the water bailed with the breaking trout. I began cast- 
ing and had got out perhaps fifty feet of line, andgrad- 
U2uly increased it to a hundred. It is not difficult to 
learn to cast, but it is difficult to learn not to jerk o£F 
the flies at every throw. Finally, in making a shorter 
cast, I saw a splash where the leader fell and gave an 
excited jerk. The next instant I perceived the game, 
and did not need the unfeigned "dam^'^^of Luke to con- 
vince me that I had snatched his felt hat from his head 
and deposited it among the lillies. Discouraged by this, 
we whirled about and paddled over to the inlet, where 
a little ripple was visible in the tinted light. Instantly, 
upon casting, there was a rush, a swirl. I struck, and 
"Got him, by — ." Never mind what Luke said I got 
him by. "Out on a fly" continued that irreverent guide; 
but I told him to back water, and make for the centre 
of the lake. The trout, as soon as he felt the prick of 
the hook, was oflF like a shot, and took out the whole of 
the line with a rapidity that made it smoke. "Give him 
the butt," shouted Luke. It is the usual remark in 
such an emei^ency. I gave him the butt; and recog- 
nizing the fact and my spirit, the trout sank to the bot- 
tom, and sulked. It is the most dangerous mood of the 
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trout, for you cannot tell what he will do next. We 
reeled up a little, and waited five minutes for him to re- 
flect. A tightening of the line enraged him, and he 
soon developed his tactics. Coming to the surface, he 
made straight for the boat faster than I could reel in, 
and evidently with hostile intentions. 

"Look out for him!" cried Luke, as he came flying 
in the air, I evaded him by dropping flat in the bot- 
tom of the boat; and when I picked my traps up he 
was spinning across the lake as if he had a new idea, 
but the line was still fast. He did not run far. I gave 
him the butt again, a thing he seemed to hate, even as 
a gift. In a moment the evil-minded fish, lashing the 
water in his rage, was coming back again, making 
straight for the boat as before. Luke, who was used 
to these encounters, having read them in the writings 
of travellers he had accompanied, raised his paddle in 
self-defence. The trout left the water about ten feet 
from the boat, and came directly at me with fiery eyes, 
his speckled sides flashing like a meteor. I dodged as 
he whisked by with a vicious slap of his bifurcated 
tail, and nearly upset the boat. The line was, of 
course, slack; and the danger was, that he would en- 
tangle it about me, and carry away one leg. This was 
evidently his game; but I untangled it, and only lost 
a breast-button or two by the swift-moving string. The 
trout plunged into the water with a hissing sound, and 
went away again with all the line on the reel. More 
butt, more indignation on the part of the captive. The 
contest had now been going on for half an hour, and I 
was getting exhausted. We had been back and forth 
across the lake, and around and around the lake. 
What I feared was, that the trout would start up the 
inlet and wreck us in the bushes. But he had a new 
fancy, and began the execution of a manoeuvre which 
I had never read of. Instead of coming straight to- 
ward us, he took a large circle, swimming rapidly, and 
gradually contracting his orbit. I reeled in, and kept 
my eye on him. Round and round he went, narrowing 
the circle. I began to suspect the game, which was to 
twist my head off. When he had reduced the radius of 
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his circle to about twenty-five feet, he struck a trem- 
endous pace through the water It would be false mod- 
esty in a sportsman to say that I was not equal to the 
occasion. Instead of turning around with him, as he 
expected, I stepped to the bow, braced myself, and let 
the boat swing. Round went the fish, and round we 
went like a top. I saw a line of Mount Marcys all 
around the horizon; the rosy tint of the west made a 
broad bank of pink along the sky above the tree-tops; 
the evening star was a perfect circle of light, a hoop of 
gold in the heavens. We whirled and reeled, and 
reeled and whirled. I was willing to give the mali- 
cious beast butt and line and all, if he would only go 
the other way for a change. 

When I came to myself, Luke was gaffing the trout 
at the boat-side. After we had got him in and dressed 
him, he weighed three-quarters of a pound! Fish al- 
ways lose by being **got in and dressed." It is best to 
weigh them while they are in the water. The only 
really large one I ever caught, got away with my 
leader when I first struck him. He weighed ten pounds. 



PELEG SEES THE BLUENESS OF THE SKY. 

PELEG ARKWRIGHT. 

I ain't anybody in particular, 

And never calculated to be; 
Fm aware that my views does'nt signify, 

Except to Belinda and me; 
But Fm heavy on openin' oysters. 

In regards to them, I am free 
To remark that for shellin' of blue points 

There is few that can lay over me. 

Excuse my perfessional blowin' — 
It isn't the point I would make; 

But Fm feelin' particular airy. 
And uncommonly wide-awake, 
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And Tve got to be talkin' about it — 

It won't lay quiet you see — 
Which the name of the girl is Belinda 

That's took an affection for me. 

It's surprisin' — the fact is surprisin'! — 

Just cast your eye over this frame: 
Is there anything specially gallus 

Which characterizes the same? 
As a model for makin' wax figgers 

I shouldn't make much of a stir; 
But I ain't a-goin' to worry, 

So long as I'm pleasin' to her. 

An impediment hinders my speakin/ 

As I should admire to do; 
As an elocutin' professor 

My scholars would likely be few; 
But she said, when I mentioned it to her, 

"Why, dear, don't you fret, for you see, 
You tell me you love me, my darling. 

And your voice is like music to me." 

I was never indicted for intellect. 

Nor never arrested for cheek. 
But I'm holdin' my head elevated 

Since Thursday night was a week: 
For that was the date when Belinda 

Allowed she was partial to me. 
And give me a relish for livin' 

And a notion of workin' for she. 

She isn't egzackly a beauty. 

And, also, she uses a crutch; 
But the eyes of that dear little cripple 

The heart of an oyster would touch; 
They is wonderful soft and so lovin' — 

A good-lookin' face on the whole. 
For the light in them eyes seems to travel 

Right out from a beautiful soul. 
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If she had been lively and hearty 

I couldn't have helped her, you see, 
And similar, then, it ain't likely 

That she would have took up with me; 
And I shouldn't have knowed her and loved her, 

So patient, and gentle, and sweet; 
And I wish that the whole of creation 

I could lay at her poor little feet. 

I was never so chirk and galloptious, 

And never before felt so spry, 
And I've just took to noticin' lately 

How amazin'ly blue is the sky; 
And how gay is the stars in the night-time, 

A winkin' and glimmerin' down — 
Good gracious! I come near forgettin* 

That barrel of oysters.for Brown! 



A HOWL IN ROME. 

BILL NYE. 

It had been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, 
returning with victorious eagles, had amused the pop- 
ulace with the sports of the amphitheatre to an extent 
hitherto unknown, even in that luxurious city. A large 
number of people from the rural districts had taken 
advantage of half-rates on the railroad, and had been 
in town watching the conflict in the arena, listening 
to the infirm, decrepit ring-joke, and viewing the bo- 
gus sacred elephant. 

The shouts of revelry had died away. The last loit- 
erer had retired from the free-lunch counter, and the 
lights in the palace of the victor were extinguished. 
The restless hyena in the Roman menagerie had sunk 
to rest, and the Numidian lion at the stock-yards had 
taken out his false teeth for the night. The moon, 
piercing the tissue of fleecy clouds, tipped the dark 
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waters of the Tiber with a wavy, tremulous light. The 
dark -browed Roman soldier moved on his homeward 
way, the sidewalk flipping up occasionally, and hitting 
him in the small of the back. No sound was heard, 
save the low sob of some retiring wave as it told its 
story to the smooth pebbles on the beach, or the un- 
relenting boot-jack as it struck the high board fence 
in the back yard, just missing the Roman tomcat in its 
mad flight; and then all was still as the breast when 
the spirit has departed. Anon the half-stifled Roman 
snore would steal in upon its deathly stillness, and 
then die away like a hot biscuit in the hands of the 
hired man. 

In the green room of the amphitheatre a little band 
of gladiators were assembled. The foam of conflict 
yet lingered on their lips, the scowl of battle yet 
hung upon their brows, and the large knobs on their 
profiles indicated that it had been a busy day with 
them in the arena. 

There was an embarrassing silence of about five 
minutes, when Spartacus, gently laying his chew of 
tobacco on the banister, stepped forth and addressed 
them: — 

"Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, — Ye call me 
chief, and ye do well to call him chief who for twelve 
long years has met in the arena every shape of man or 
beast that the broad empire of Rome could furnish, 
and yet has never squealed. I do not say this egotis- 
tically but simply to show that I am the star thumper 
of the entire outfit. 

"If there be one among you who can say that ever 
in public fight, or private brawl, my actions did belie 
my words, let him stand forth and say it, and I will 
spread him around over the arena till the coroner will 
have to soak him out of the ground with benzine. If 
there be three in all your company dare face me on 
the bloody sands, let them come, and I will construct 
upon their physiognomy such cupolas and cornices 
and dormer-windows and Corinthian capitals and en- 
tablatures, that their own masters would pass them by 
in the broad light of high noon unrecognized. 
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"And yet I was not always thus, — a hired butcher, — 
the savage chief of still more savage men. My ances- 
tors came from Sparta, Wisconsin, and settled among 
the vine-clad hills and citron-groves of Syracuse. My 
early life ran as quiet as the clear brook by which I 
sported. Aside from the gentle patter of my angel 
mother's slipper on the bustle of my overalls, every- 
thing moved along with the still and rythmic flow of 
goose-greese. My boyhood was one long, happy summer 
day. We stole the Roman muskmelon, and put split 
sticks on the tail of the Roman dog, and life was a pic- 
nic and a hallelujah. 

"When, at noon, I led the sheep beneath the shade, 
and played 'Little Sallie Waters' on my shepherd's 
flute, there was another Spartfin youth, the son of a 
neighbor to join me in the pastime; we led our flocks 
to the same pasture, and together picked the large 
red ants out of our doughnuts. 

"One evening, after the sheep had been driven into 
the corral, and we were all seated beneath the *Bam- 
mygilead'-tree that shaded our cottage, my grandsire, 
an old man, was telling of Marathon and Leuctra, and 
Dr. Mary Walker, and other great men; and how a 
little band of Spartans at Milwaukee had stood off the 
police, and how they fled away into the mountains, 
and there successfully held an annual pass over the C. 
M. & St. P. Railway. Held it for a year! I did not 
know then what war was; but my cheeks burned, I 
knew not why, and I thought what a glorious thing it 
would be to leave the reservation, and go upon the 
war-path. But my mother kissed my throbbing tem- 
ples, and bade me go and soak my head, and think no 
more of those old tales and savage wars. That very 
night the Romans landed on our coasts. They pil- 
laged the whole country, burned the agency buildings, 
demolished the ranche, rode off the stock, tore down 
the smokehouse, and ran their war horses over the 
cucumber-vines. 

"To-day I killed a man in the arena; and when I 
broke his helmet clasps, and looked upon him, behold! 
he was my friend. The same sweet smile was on his 
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face that I had known when in adventurous boyhood 
we bathed in the glassy lake by our Spartan home, and 
he had tied my shirt into 1,752 dangerous and difficult 
knots. He knew me, smiled faintly, told me always to 
tell the truth, and to travel by the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road, and then ascended the golden stair. I beg- 
ged of the Praetor that I might be allowed to bear 
away the body, and have it packed in ice, and shipped 
to his relatives in Sparta, Wisconsin; but he couldn't 
see it. As upon my bended knees, amid the dust and 
blood of the arena, I begged this poor boon, and the 
Praetor answered, *Let the carrion rot. There are no 
noblemen but Romans and Ohio men. Let the show 
go on. Bring forth the bobtail lion from Abbyssinia.* 
And the assembled maids and matrons and the rabble 
shouted in derision, and told me to 'brace up;' and 
they threw peanut-shells at me, and told me to 'cheese 
it,' with other Roman flings which I do not now recall. 

"And so must you, fellow gladiators, and so must I, 
die like dogs. To-morrow we are billed to appear at 
the Coliseum at Rome; and reserved seats are even 
now being sold for our moral and instructive perform- 
ance, while I am speaking to you. 

"Ye stand here like giants as ye are; but to-morrow 
some Roman dude will pat your red brawn, and bet 
his shekels upon your blood. 

**0 Rome! Rome! Thou hast been a tender nurse 
to me. Thou hast given to that gentle, timid, shep- 
herd lad, who never knew a harsher tone than a flute 
note, muscles of iron, and a heart of steel. Thou hast 
taught him to drive his sword through plaited mail and 
links of rugged brass, and warm it in the stomach of 
his foe; to gaze into the glaring eyeballs of a fierce 
Numidian lion, even as the smooth-cheeked senator 
looks into the laughing eyes of the chamber maid. 
And he shall pay thee back till the rushing Tiber is 
red as frothing wine, and in its deepest ooze thy life- 
blood lies curdled. Ye doubtless hear the gentle 
murmur of my bazoo. 

"Hark! Hear ye yon lion roaring in his den? 'Tis 
three days since he tasted flesh, but to-morrow he 
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will have gladiator on toast, and don't you forget it; 
and he will fling your vertebrae around his cage, and 
wipe his nose on your clustering hair. 

*'If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat oxen 
waiting the butcher's knife. If ye are men, arise and 
follow me! Strike down the warden and the turnkey, 
slide our baggage out the third story window of the 
amphitheatre, overpower the public, and cut for the 
tall timber! 

**0 comrades! warriors! Gladiators! If we be men, 
let us die like men, beneath the blue sky, and by the 
still waters, and be buried according to Hoyle, instead 
of having our shinbones polished off by Numidian 
lions, amid the groans and hisses of the populace here 
in Rome, New York. Let us break loose, chaw the 
ear of the night watchman, buy our tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and go to 
farming in Dakota! Then if the fierce Roman don't 
like our style, he knows our post-office address." 



MARY ANN DOLLINGER'S WISE DECISION. 

FLORENCE E. PYATT. 

When Mary Ann Dollinger got the skule daown thar on 

Injun Bay 
I was glad, fer I like to see a gal makin' her honest 

way. 
I heerd some talk in the village abaout her flyin' high, 
Tew high for busy farmer folks with chores ter do ter 

fly; 

But I paid no sorter attention ter all the talk ontell 
She came in her reg'lar boardin' raound ter visit with 

us a spell. 
My Jake an' her had been cronies ever since they could 

walk. 
An' it tuk me aback to hear her kerrectin* him in his 

talk. 
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Jake ain't no hand at grammar, though he haint his beat 
for work; 

But I sez ter myself, "Look out, my gal, yer afoolin* 
with a Turk!" 

Jake bore it wonderful patient an' said, in a mournful 
way, 

He p'sumed he was behindhand with the doin's at In- 
jun Bay. 

I remember once he was askin' for some o' my Injun 
buns, 

An' she said he should alius say, "them air" stid o* 
"them is" the ones. 

Wal, Mary Ann kep' at him stiddy, mornin' and evenin* 
long, 

Tell he dassent open his mouth fer fear o' talkin* 
wrong. 

One day I was pickin' currants daown by the old quince 
tree, 

When I heerd Jake's voice a-sayin,' "Be ye willin* ter 
marry me?" 

An' Mary Ann kerrectin' "Air ye willin,' yeoush'd say." 

Our Jake he put his foot daown in a plum, decided way, 

"No wimmin folks is a-goin' ter be rearrangin' me; 

Hereafter I says 'craps,' *them is,' *I calk'late,' an' *Ibe." 

Ef folks don't like my talk they needn't hark ter what 
I say; 

But I ain't a-goin' ter take no sass from folks from In- 
jun Bay; 

I ask you free and final, *Be ye goin' ter marry me?" 

An' Mary Ann sez, tremblin' yet anxious-like, "I be." 



THE BABIES. 



S. L. CLEMENS. 



speech of Mark Twain at the banquet given in honor of General Grant, by 
the Army of the Tennessee, at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 14, 1879. 



toast: 

"The Babies — As they comfort us in our sorrows, let us not for- 
get them in our festivities." 
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I like that. We haven't all had the good fortune to 
be ladies; we haven't all been generals, or poets, or 
statesmen; but when the toast works down to the babies, 
we stand on common ground, for we have all been 
babies. It is a shame that for a thousand years the 
world's banquets have utterly ignored the baby — as if 
lie didn't amount to anything! If you gentlemen will 
stop and think a minute — if you will go back fifty or a 
hundred years, to your early married life, and recon- 
template your first baby, you will remember that he 
amounted to a good deal, and even something over. 
You soldiers all know that when that little fellow ar- 
rived at family headquarters you had to hand in your 
resignation. He took entire command. You became 
his lackey, his mere body-servant, and you had to stand 
around, too. He was not a commander who made 
allowances for time, distance, weather, or anything else. 
You had to execute his order whether it was possible 
or not. And there was only one form of marching in 
his manual of tactics, and that was the double-quick. 
He treated you with every sort of insolence and disres- 
pect, and the bravest of you didn't dare to say a word. 
You could face the death-storm of Donelson and Vicks- 
burg, and give back blow for blow; but when he clawed 
your whiskers, and pulled your hair, and twisted your 
nose, you had to take it. When the thunders of war 
were sounding in your ears, you set your faces toward 
the batteries and advanced with steady tread; but when 
he turned on the terrors of his war-whoop, you ad- 
vanced in the other direction — and mighty glad of the 
chance, too. When he called for soothing syrup, did 
you venture to throw out any side remarks about cer- 
tain services unbecoming an officer and a gentleman? 
No, — you got up and got it. If he ordered his bottle, 
and it wasn't warm, did you talk back? Not you — you 
went to work and warmed it. You even descended so 
far in your menial office as to take a suck at that warm, 
insipid stuff yourself, to see if it was right, — three parts 
water to one of milk, a touch of sugar to modify the 
colic, and a drop of peppermint to kill those immortal 
hiccups. I can taste that stuff yet. And how many 
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things you learned as you went along; sentimental 
young folks still took stock in that beautiful old saying 
that when the baby smiles in his sleep, it is because the 
angels are whispering to him. Very pretty, but "too 
thin," — simply wind on the stomach, my friends! If 
the baby proposed to take a walk at his usual hour, 2:30 
in the morning, didn't you rise up promptly and remark 
— with a mental addition which wouldn't improve a 
Sunday-school book much — that that was the very 
thing you were about to propose yourself! Oh, you 
were under good discipline! And as you went flatter- 
ing up and down the room in your "undress uniform" 
you not only prattled undignified baby-talk, but even 
tuned up your martial voices and tried to sing "Rock- 
aby baby in a tree top," for instance. What a spectacle 
for an Army of the Tennessee! And what an affliction 
for the neighbors, too, — for it isn't everybody within a 
mile around that likes military music at three in the 
morning. And when you had been keeping this sort 
of thing up two or three hours, and your little velvet- 
head intimated that nothing suited him like exercise 
and noise, — Go on!" — what did you do? You simply 
went on, till you disappeared in the last ditch. 

The idea that a baby doesn't amount to anything! 
Why, one baby is just a house and a front-yard full by 
itself. One baby can furnish more business than you 
and your whole interior department can attend to. He 
is enterprising, irrepressible, brimful of lawless activi- 
ties. Do what you please, you can't make him stay on 
the reservation. Sufficient unto the day is one baby; — 
as long as you are in your right mind don't you ever 
pray for twins. 

Yes, it was high time for a toast-master to recog- 
nize the importance of the babies. Think what is in 
store for the present crop. Fifty years hence we shall 
all be dead, I trust, and then this flag, if it still sur- 
vive, — and let us hope it may — will be floating over a 
republic numbering 200,000,000 souls, according to the 
settled laws of our increase; our present schooner of 
state will have grown into a political leviathan — a 
Great Eastern — and the cradled babies of to-day will 
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be on deck. Let them be well trained, for we are 
going to leave a big contract on their hands. Among 
the three or four million cradles now rocking in the 
land are some which this nation would preserve for 
ages as sacred things, if we could know which ones they 
are. In one of these cradles the unconscious Farragut 
of the future is at this moment teething-— think of it! — 
and putting in a world of dead-earnest, unarticulated, 
but perfectly justifiable profanity over it, too; in an- 
other the future great historian is lying — and doubtless 
he will continue to lie untill his earthly mission is 
ended; in another the future President is busying him- 
self with no profounder problem of state than what the 
mischief has become 01 his hair so early; and in a 
mighty array of other cradles there are now some 60,000 
future office-seekers getting ready to furnish him occa- 
sion to grapple with that same old problem a second 
time; and in still one more cradle, somewhere under 
the flag, the future illustrious commander-in-chief of 
the American armies is so little burdened with his ap- 
proaching grandeurs and responsibilities as to be giv- 
ing his whole strategic mind, at this moment, to trying 
to find out some way to get his own big toe into his 
mouth, an achievement which, (meaning no disrespect) 
the illustrious guest of this evening turned Ais whole 
attention to some fifty- six years ago. And if the child 
is but the prophecy of the man, there are mighty few 
will doubt that he succeeded. 



THE DEVIL TO PAY. 

LYON LEROY. 

My son, you must pay for your sinning, 

And though long your account may be run, 

It is well you should know, e're beginning. 
Just whom you must pay for your fun. 

Though you are an expert and scholar, 
No system that you can invent 
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Can swindle him out of a dollar — 

He collects to the uttermost cent. 
He is pitiless in his exactions, 

And he calls like a thief in the night; 
No grace days are in his transactions. 

His drafts must be paid upon sight. 
Well he knows what mold you are made in, 

As he chooses his settlement day, 
When out of the stock that you trade in 

There will be the devil to pay. 

Don't think it is easy to blind him, 

Or that sometime, when he's not around. 
You can sneak on your ledger behind him 

An item that cannot be found. 
Don't fool yourself ever by thinking 

To catch him aught else but awake; 
While seeming asleep he is winking 

At any false entry you make. 
No matter how sly the proceeding, 

That item he also will post. 
Then grins with delight at the reading, 

And laughs at your satisfied boast. 
In measure or weight, if you lack it. 

The value he's sure to engross. 
For he always is "onto your racket," 

As his profit is always your loss. 
He cares not for written debentures. 

His grip is implacable law; 
Then be careful, in all your adventures. 

Lest you find yourself under his paw. 
O, he is the clerk of all ages, 

Expert from the earliest day; 
And after you balance your pages 

There will be the devil to pay. 

You may think of endowing a college 
With profits that you will not need; 

Well, do so, my son, with the knowledge 
That Satan won't credit your deed. 
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No; charities can't make you level, 

No matter how large, the amount 
Won't balance your deal with the devil, 

For he carries no credit account. 
Though the loudest has been your profession 

And longest the prayers you have made; 
Remember that every transgression 

Is a debt that will have to be paid. 
So resolve, as you may, on repenting 

Your follies and vices when gray. 
Though an ocean you weep in repenting 

There will be the devil to pay. 
Then at last, when you are a debtor 

On his book for each gratified whim — 
Each whim but a link in the fetter 

That bound you still closer to him. 
For all of the preaching since Moses 

Not a jot of his claim will he stay; 
At the door when the clearing house closes 

There will be the devil to pay. 



DOG LOVE 

F. W. SHIBLEY. 



Talkin' about love an* all 

This high-flown affection. 
Why, man alive, you can't call 

It love at all, in connection 
With that of a dog. 

No use argyin' one way or t'other. 

This question's settled in my estimation; 

Feller for gal, and child for mother. 

May be called love, but it an't in relation 
With that of a dog. 

Jest read the papers — that's all to it — 

Breaches of promise an' sich like actions; 
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Man sez he'll do, and then won't do it — 
Life is chuck full of such transactions; 
Tain't so with a dog. 

When a dog loves yer, he loves yer 

Through thick and thin in the same queer fashion; 
Tain't nothin' like them turtle doves yer 

Read about with their silly passion, 
This love of a dog. 

Take old Rove over there sleepin' 

Side o' the cook stove, the darn old sinner, 

I 'd bet a bill that purp's a keepin' 

One eye on me, and be a sure winner; 
I know that dog. 

I've tried women, also bosses, 

An' an't got nothin' to say agin either; 

But fer downright lovin' when hard luck crosses 
Yer pathway, I tell yer neither 
Is shucks to a dog. 



HOW THE FRECKLE-FACED GIRL ENTER- 
TAINED THE MISSIONARY LADY. 

Ma's up-stairs changing her dress," said the freckle- 
faced little girl, tying her doll's bonnet strings and cast- 
ing her eye about for a tidy large enough to serve as a 
shawl for that double-jointed young person. 

"Oh, your mother needn't dress up for me," replied 
the female agent of the missionary society, taking a 
self-satisfied view of herself in the mirror. "Run up and 
tell her to come down just as she is in her every-day 
clothes, and not stand on ceremony." 

*'Oh, but she hasn't got on her every-day clothes. 
Ma was all dressed up in her new brown silk dress, 
'cause she expected Miss Dimmond to-day. Miss Dim- 
mond always comes over here to show off her nice things, 
and Ma doesn't mean to get left. When Ma saw you 
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coming she said, *the dickens!' and I guess she was mad 
about something. Ma said if you saw her new dress, 
she'd have to hear all about the poor heathen, who don't 
have silk, and you'd ask her for money to buy hymn 
books to send 'em. Say, do the nigger ladies use hymn- 
book leaves to do their hair up on and make it frizzy? 
Ma says she guesses that's all the good the books do 
'em, if they ever get any books. I wish my doll was a 
heathen." 

"Why, you wicked little girl! what do you want of a 
heathen doll?" inquired the missionary lady, taking a 
mental inventory of the new things in the parlor to get 
material for a homily on worldly extravagance. 

"So folks would send her lots of nice things to wear, 
and feel sorry to have her going about naked. Then 
she'd have hair to frizz, and I want a doll with truly 
hair and eyes that roll up like Deacon Silderback's 
when he says *Amen' on Sunday. I ain't a wicked girl, 
either, 'cajise Uncle Dick — you know Uncle Dick, he's 
been out West and swears awful and smokes in the 
house — he says I'm a holy terror, and he hopes I'll be 
an angel pretty soon. Ma'U be down in a minute, so 
you needn't take your cloak off. She said she'd box 
my ears if I asked you to. Ma's putting on that old 
dress she had last year, 'cause she didn't want you to 
think she was able to give much this time, and she 
needed a muff worse than the Queen of the cannon-ball 
islands needed religion. Uncle Dick says you oughter 
get to the islands, 'cause you'd be safe there and the na- 
tives would be sorry they was such sinners anybody 
would send you to *em. He says he never seen a hea- 
then hungry enough to eat you, 'less 'twas a blind one 
an' you'd set a blind pagan's teeth on edge so he'd 
never hanker after any more missionary. Uncle Dick's 
awful funny, and makes Ma and Pa die laughing some- 
times. 

"Your Uncle Richard is a bad, depraved wretch, 
and ought to have remained out West, where his style 
is appreciated. He sets a horrid example for little 
girls like you." 

"Oh, I think he's nice. He showed me how to slide 
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down the banisters, and he's teaching me to whistle 
when Ma ain't around. That's a pretty cloak you've 
got, ain't it? Do you buy all your clothes with mis- 
sionary money? Ma says you do." 

Just then the freckle-faced little girl's Macame into 
the parlor and kissed the missionary lady on the cheek 
and said she was delighted to see her, and they pro- 
ceeded to have a real sociable chat. The little girl's 
Ma cannot understand why a person who professes to 
be so charitable as the missionary agent does should 
go right over to Miss Dimmond's and say such ill- 
natured things as she did, and she thinks the mission- 
ary is a double-faced gossip. 



SWEARING OFF 

R. J. BURDETTE. 

If you're waking, call me early, call me early, mother 

dear. 
For I've a heap to resolute upon this glad New Year; 
There's lots of things I'm going to say that I'm a-going 

to do, 
And I kind of hope in a thousand things I'll manage 

to keep a few. 

I'm going to do the very best that ever a fellow can, 
And I will make no friendship with a very angry man; 
I will not look upon the wine when it is glowing red, 
So may my evening hat sit loose upon my morning 
head. 

I will not loaf with sinners at the corner of the street, 

Nor will I talk about myself to every one I meet; 

I '11 be the good boy of the school, and study all the 

day. 
Nor prod my seatmate with a pin, to see him laugh 

and play. 
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When Wisdom crieth at the gates, I'll know that she 

means me; 
And when she putteth forth her voice, I'll answer, 

*'HereIbe!" 
When slugger men affront me, I will give the answer 

soft, 
But the little man who tries it may venture once too 

oft. 

I will not lie about my age, my salary or weight; 
To help in deed the friend in need, 1 will not hesitate. 
I will not scoff at feeble things, our Navy and the poor; 
And fractured toys and broken hearts I'll try to mend 
and cure. 



I'll go to see no gray-haired sire pose as the "Preacher 

Boy," 
Nor go to hear a suckling babe play "Little Fauntle- 

roy." 
I will not whistle in the cars the airs I do not know, 
Nor hold high revel in my room, while others sleep 

below. 
I will not wear my dress-coat when the sun is in the 

sky; 
I will not wear a collar more than seven inches high; 
I will be so good and sensible that people in the street 
Will lift their hats to me and say, "Ah, Gabriel," when 

we meet. 

Good-night, dear mother, sweet good-night; nay, do 
not weep for me, 

I am so good to-night, I fear the morn I ne'er may see. 

But if I do live through it, when to-morrow disappears — 

You'll likely think your precious boy will live a hun- 
dred years. 
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A WINSOME YOUNG LOVER. 

E. V. SHERIDAN. 

Yesterday you loved me — 

You hate me, sir, to-day 
Well! — hate me, or love me — 

Do it your own way. 
Yesterday you loved me 

And I — I said you "nay." 
Now to-day you hate me — 

Hear me what I say. 
You'd not hate unless you loved me, 

Nor hate, nor love will stay, 
If you want to love me, love me, 

If you want to hate — you mayl 
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ANNA KYLE DALLAS, 

do, Cornelia? I heard you were sick, 

to cheer you up a little. My friends 

uch a comfort to see you. Aunty Dole- 

iuch a flow of conversation, and are so 

iCS, I said to myself, as I came up the 

.ps it's the last time I'll ever see Cornelia 

.n't mean to die yet, eh? Well, now, how do 
/? You can't tell. You think you are getting 
^>,^^^ /Out there was poor Mrs. Jones sitting up, and 
e^!^ 6ne saying how smart she was, and all of a sud- 
den she was taken with spasms in the heart and went 
off like a flash. But you must be careful and not get 
anxious, or excited. Keep quite calm and don't fret 
about anything. Of course things can't go on jest 
as if you were down stairs; and I wondered whether you 
knew your little Billy was sailing about in a tub on the 
mill-pond, and that your little Sammy was letting your 
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little Jimmy down from the veranda roof in a clothes- 
basket. 

Gracious goodness! what's the matter? I guess 
Providence'll take care of 'em. Don't look so. You 
thought Bridget was watching them? Well, no, she 
isn't. I saw her talking to a man at the gate. He 
looked to me like a burglar. No doubt she let him take 
the impression of the door-key in wax, and then he'll 
get in and murder you all. There was a family at Rob- 
bie Hill all killed last week for fifty dollars. Now, don't 
fidget so; it will be bad for the baby. 

Poor little dear! How singular it is, to be sure, that 
you can't tell whether a child is blind, or deaf and dumb, 
or a cripple at that age. It might be all and you'd never 
know it. 

Most of them that have their senses make bad use 
of them though: that ought to be your comfort, if it 
does turn out to have anything dreadful the matter 
with it. And more don't live a year. I saw a baby's 
funeral down the street as I came along. 

How is Mr. Kobble? Well, but finds it warm in 
town, eh? Well, I should think he would. They are 
dropping down by hundreds there with sun-stroke. 
You must prepare your mind to have him brought home 
any day. Anyhow, a trip on these railroad trains is 
just risking your life every time you take one. Back 
and forth every day as he is, it's just trifling with dan- 
ger. 

Dear! dear! now to think what dreadful things hang 
over us all the time! Dear! dear! 

Scarlet fever has broken out in the village, Cornelia. 
Little Isaac Potter has it, and I saw your Jimmy play- 
ing with him last Saturday. 

Well, I must be going now. I've got another sick 
friend, and I shan't think my duty done unless I cheer 
her up a little before I sleep. Good-by. How pale you 
look, Cornelia. I don't believe you have a good doc- 
tor. Do send him away and try some one else. You 
don't look so well as you did when I came in. But if 
anything happens, send for me at once. If I can't do 
anything else, I can cheer you up a little. 
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THEN AG'IN 

Jim Bowker, he said ef he*d had a fair show, 
And a big enough town for his talents to grow, 
And the least bit of assistance inhoin' his row, 

Jim Bowker, he said, 
He'd fill the world full of the sound of his name, 
An' clime the top round in the ladder of fame. 

It may have been so; 
I dunno: 

Jest so, it might been; 
Then ag'in 

But he had dreadful luck; everythin' went ag'in him. 

The arrers ef fortune, they alius 'ud pin him; 

So he didn't get a chance to show what was in him. 

Jim Bowker, he said, 
Ef he'd had a fair show, you couldn't tell where he'd 

come. 
An' the feats he'd a-done, and the heights he'd a dumb. 
It may have been so; 

I dunno; 
Jest so, it might been; 
Then ag'in 

But we're all like Jim Bowker, thinks I, more or less, 
Charge fate for our bad luck, ourselves for success. 
An' give fortune the blame for all our distress. 

As Jim Bowker, he said, 
Ef it hadn't been for luck and misfortune and sich, 
We might a-been famous, and might a-been rich. 

It might be jest so; 
I dunno; 

Jest so, it might been; 
Then ag'in 
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A SERMON FOR THE SISTERS. 

IRWIN RUSSELL. 

I nebber breaks a colt afore he's old enough to trabble; 
I nebber digs my taters till dey plenty big to grabble; 
An* Avhen you sees me risin* up to structify in meetin', 
Vs fust dumb up de knowledge-tree and done some 
apple-eatin*. 

I sees some sistahs pruzint, mighty proud 'o whut dey 

wearin', 
It's well you isn't apples, now, you better be declarin'! 
For when you heerd yo' markit-price 't'd hurt yo' little 

feelin's; 
You wouldn't fotch a dime a peck, for all yo' fancy 

peelin's. 

sistahs — leetle apples (for you're r'ally mighty like 

'em) — 

1 lubs de ol'-time russets, dough it's suldom I kin 

strike 'em; 
An' so I lubs you, sistahs, for yo' grace, an' not yo' 

graces — 
I don't keer how my apple looks, but on'y how it tas'es. 

Is dare a Sabbaf-scholah heah? Den let him 'form 

his mudder 
How Jacob-in-de-Bible's boys played off upon dey 

brudder! 
Dey sol' him to a trader — an' at las' he struck de prison: 
Dat comed of Joseph's struttin' in dat streaked coat 

ob his'n. 

My Christian fren's, dis story proobcs dat eben men is 

human — 
He'd had a dozen fancy coats ef he'd 'a' bin a 'ooman! 
De cussidness ob showin' off, he foun' out all about it; 
An' yit he wuz a Christian man, as good as ebber 

shouted. 
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It larned him! An* I bet you when he come to git his 

riches, 
Dey didn't go for stylish coats nor Philadelphy 

breeches; 
He didn't was'e his money when experunce taught him 

better, 
But he went aroun* a-lookin' like he's waitin* for a 

letter! 

Now, sistahs, won't you copy him? Say, won't you 

take a lesson. 
An' min' dis solium wahnin' 'bout de sin ob fancy 

dressin'? 
How much you spen' upon yo'se'f ! I wish you might 

remember 
Yo' preacher ain't bin paid a cent sence somewhar in 

November. 

I better close. I sees some gals dis sahmon 's kinder 

hittin' 
A-whisperin', an' 'sturbin' all dat's near whar dey's 

a-sittin'; 
To look at dem, an' lis'en at dey onrespectful jabber, 
It turns de milk ob human kineness mighty nigh to 
clabber! 

A-a-a-men! 



SAMUEL WELLER VISITS HIS MOTHER-IN- 
LAW. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

There still remaining an interval of two days before 
the time agreed upon for the departure of the Pick- 
wickians to Dingley Dell, Mr. Weller sat himself 
down in a back room at the George and Vulture, after 
eating an early dinner, to muse on the best way of dis- 
posing of his time. It was a remarkably fine day; and 
he bad not turned the matter pver in his mind ten 
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minutes, when he was suddenly stricken filial and 
affectionate; and it occurred to him so strongly that 
he ought to go down and see his father, and pay his 
duty to his mother-in-law, that he was lost in astonish- 
ment at his own remissness in never thinking of this 
moral obligation before. Anxious to atone for his 
past neglect without another hour's delay, he straight- 
way walked up stairs to Mr. Pickwick, and requested 
leave of absence for this laudable purpose. 

"Certainly Sam, certainly," said Mr. Pickwick, his 
eyes glistening with delight at the manifestation of 
filial feeling on the part of his attendant; "certainly 
Sam." 

Mr. Weller made a grateful bow. 

"I am very glad to see that you have so high a 
sense of your duties as a son, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"I always had, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"That's a very gratifying reflection, Sam." said Mr. 
Pickwick, approvingly. 

"Wery, sir," replied Mr. Weller; "if ever I wanted 
anythin' o' my father, I always asked for it in a wery 
'spectful and obligin' manner. If he didn't give it me, 
I took it, for fear I should be led to do anythin' wrong, 
through not havin' it. I saved him a world o' trouble 
in thisvay, sir." 

"That's not precisely what I meant, Sam," said Mr. 
Pickwick, shaking his head, with a slight smile. 

"All good feelin', sir — the wery best intentions, as 
the gen'lm'n said ven he run away from his wife 'cos 
she seemed unhappy with him," replied Mr. Weller. 

"You may go, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller; and having 
made his best bow, and put on his best clothes, Sam 
planted himself on the top of the Arundel coach, and 
journeyed on to Dorking. 

The Marquis of Granby in Mrs. Weller's time was 
quite a model of a road-side public-house of the better 
class— just large enough to be convenient, and small 
enough to be snug. On the opposite side of the road 
was a large sign-board on a high post representing the 
head and shoulders of a gentleman with an apoplectic 
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countenance, in a red coat with deep blue facings, and 
a touch of the same blue over his three-cornered hat, 
for a sky. Over that again were a pair of flags; be- 
neath the last button of his coat were a couple of can- 
non; and the whole formed an expressive and un- 
doubted likeness of the Marquis of Granby of glorious 
memory. 

The bar window displayed a choice collection of 

feranium plants, and a well-dusted row of spirit phials, 
he open shutters bore a variety of golden inscriptions, 
eulogistic of good beds and neat wines; and the choice 
group of countrymen and hostlers lounging about the 
stable-door and horse-trough, afforded presumptive 
proof of the excellent quality of the ale and spirits 
which were sold within. Sam Weller paused, when he 
dismounted from the coach, to note all these little in- 
dications of a thriving business, with the eye of an ex- 
perienced traveller; and having done so, stepped in at 
once, highly satisfied with everything he had observed. 

"Now, then!" said a shrill female voice the instant 
Sam thrust his head in at the door, "what do you want, 
young man?" 

Sam looked around in the direction whence the 
voice proceeded. It came from a rather stout lady of 
comfortable appearance, who was seated beside the 
fire-place in the bar, blowing the fire to make the 
Kettle boil for tea. She was not alone; for on the 
other side of the fire-place, sitting bolt upright in a 
high-backed chair, was a man in threadbare black 
clothes, with a back almost as long and stiff as that of 
the chair itself, who caught Sam's most particular and 
especial attention at once. 

He was a prim-faced, red-nosed man, with a long, 
thin countenance, and a semi-rattlesnake sort of eye — 
rather sharp, but decidedly bad. He wore very short 
trousers, and black-cotton stockings, which, like the 
rest of his apparel, were particularly rusty. His looks 
were starched, but his white neckerchief was not, and 
its long limp ends straggled over his closely-buttoned 
waistcoat in a very uncouth and unpicturesque fashion. 
A pair of old, worn beaver gloves, a broad-brimmed 
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hat, and a faded green umbrella, with plenty of whale- 
bone sticking through the bottom, as if to counter- 
balance the want of a handle at the top, lay on a chair 
beside him, and, being disposed in a very tidy and 
careful manner, seemed to imply that the red-nosed 
man, whoever he was, had no intention of going away 
in a hurry. 

To do the red-nosed man justice, he would have been 
very far from wise if he had entertained any such inten- 
tion; for to judge from all appearances, he must have 
been possessed of a most desirable circle of acquaint- 
ance, if he could have reasonably expected to be more 
comfortable anywhere else. The fire was blazing 
brightly under the influence of the bellows, and the ket- 
tle was singing gaily under the influence of both. A 
small tray of tea things was arranged on the table, a 
plate of hot buttered toast was gently simmering before 
the fire, aqd the red-nosed man himself was busily en- 
gaged in converting a large slice of bread into the same 
agreeable edible, through the instrumentality of a long 
brass toasting fork. Beside him stood a glass of reek- 
ing hot pine-apple rum and water, with a slice of lemon 
in it; and every time the red-nosed man stopped to 
bring the round of toast to his eye, with a view of as- 
certaining how it got on, he imbibed a drop or two of 
the hot pine-apple rum and water, and smiled upon the 
rather stout lady, as she blew the fire. 

Sam was so lost in the contemplation of this com- 
fortable scene, that he suffered the first inquiry of the 
rather stout lady to pass unheeded. It was not until it 
had been twice repeated, each time in a shriller tone, 
that he became conscious of the impropriety of his be- 
havior. 

"Governor in?'* inquired Sam, in reply to the ques- 
tion. 

"No, he isn't," replied Mrs. Weller; for the rather 
stout lady was no other than the quondam relict and 
sole executrix of the dead-and-gone Mr. Clarke; "no he 
isn't and I don't expect him either." 

"I suppose he's a drivin' up to-day?" said Sam. 

"He may be, or he may not," replied Mrs. Weller, 
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buttering the round of toast, which the red-nosed man 
had just finished. "I don't know, and what's more, I 
don't care. Ask a blessin,' Mr. Stiggins." 

The red-nosed man did as he was desired, and in- 
stantly commenced on the toast with fierce voracity. 

The appearance of the red-nosed man had induced 
Sam, at first sight, to more than half suspect that he was 
the deputy shepherd of whom his estimable parent had 
spoken. The moment he saw him eat, all doubt on the 
subject was removed, and he perceived at once that if 
he purposed to take up his temporary quarters where 
he was, he must make his footing good without delay. 
He therefore commenced proceedings by putting his 
arm over the half-door of the bar, coolly unbolting it, 
and leisurely walking in. 

"Mother-in-law," said Sam, "How are you?" 

"Why, I do believe he is a Weller!" said Mrs. W., 
raising her eyes to Sam's face, with no very gratified ex- 
pression of countenance. 

"I rayther think he is," said the imperturbable Sam; 
"and I hope this here reverend gen'lm'n *11 excuse me 
saying that I wish I was the Weller as owns you, 
mother-in-law." 

This was a double-barreled compliment. It implied 
that Mrs. Weller was a most agreeable female, and also 
that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical appearance. It made 
a visible impression at once; and Sam followed up his 
advantage by kissing his mother-in-law. 

"Get along with you!" said Mrs. Weller, pushing him 
away. 

"For shame, young man!" said the gentleman with 
the red nose. 

"No offence, sir, no offence," replied Sam; **you're 
wery right, though; it ain't the right sort o* thing, wen 
mother-in-law is young and good looking, is it, sir?" 

"It's all vanity," said Mr. Stiggins. 

"Ah, so it is," said Mrs. Weller, setting her cap to 
rights. 

Sam thought it was too, but he held his peace. 

The deputy shepherd seemed by no means best 
pleased with Sam's arrival; and when the first efferves- 
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cence of the compliment had subsided, even Mrs. Wei- 
ler looked as if sne could have spared him without the 
smallest inconvenience. However, there he was; and 
as he couldn't be decently turned out, they all three sat 
down to tea. 

"And how's father?" said Sam. 

At this inquiry, Mrs. Weller raised her hands, and 
turned up her eyes, as if the subject were too painful to 
be alluded to. Mr. Stiggins groaned. 

"What's the matter with that 'ere gen'l'm'n?" in- 
quired Sam. 

"He's shocked at the way your father goes on in," 
replied Mrs. Weller. 

"Oh, he is, is he?" said Sam. 

"And with too good reason," added Mrs. Weller, 
gravely. 

Mr. Stiggins took up a fresh piece of toast and 
groaned heavily. 

"He is a dreadful reprobate," said Mrs. Weller. 

"A man of wrath!" exclaimed Mr. Stiggins. He 
took a large semi-circular bite out of the toast and 
groaned again. 

Sam felt very strongly disposed to give the reverend 
Mr Stiggins something to groan for, but he repressed 
his inclination, and merely asked, "What's the old 'un 
up to, now?" 

"Up to, indeed!" said Mrs. Weller. Oh, he has a 
hard heart. Night after night does this excellent man 
— don't frown, Mr Stiggins: I will say you are an ex- 
cellent man — come and sit here for hours together and 
it has not the least effect upon him." 

"Well, that is odd," said Sam; "it 'ud have a wery 
considerable effect upon me, if I wos in his place; I 
know that." 

"The fact is, my young friend," said Mr. Stiggins, 
solemnly, "he has an obderrate bosom. Oh, my young 
friend, who else could have resisted the pleading of 
sixteen of our fairest sisters, and withstood their ex- 
hortations to subscribe to our noble society for pro- 
viding the infant negroes in the West Indies with flan- 
nel waistcoats and moral pocket handkerchiefs?" 
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"What's a moral pocket ankercher?" said Sam; "I 
never see one o' them articles o' furniter/' 

"Those which combine amusement with instruction, 
my young friend," replied Mr. Stiggins: "blending se- 
lect tales with wood cuts." 

"Oh, I know," said Sam; "them as hangs up in the 
linen-drapers* shops, with beggars' petitions and all 
that 'ere upon *em?" 

Mr. Stiggins began a third round of toast, and nod- 
ded assent. 

"And he wouldn't be persuaded by the ladies, 
would'nt he?" said Sam. 

"Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the infant 
negroes were — what did he say the infant negroes 
were?" said Mrs. Weller. 

"Little humbugs," replied Mr. Stiggins, deeply af- 
fected. 

"Said the infant negroes were little humbugs," re- 
peated Mrs. Weller. And they both groaned at the 
atrocious conduct of the old gentleman. 

A great many more iniquities of a similar nature 
might have been disclosed, only the toast being all 
eaten, the tea having got very weak, and Sam holding 
out no indications of meaning to go, Mr. Stiggins sud- 
denly recollected that he had a most pressing ap- 
pointment with the shepherd, and took himself off ac- 
cordingly. 

The tea-things had been scarcely put away, and the 
hearth swept up, when the London coach deposited 
Mr. Weller senior at the door, his legs deposited him 
in the bar; and his eyes showed him hi» son. 

"What, Sammy!" exclaimed the father. 

"What, old Nobs!" ejaculated the son. And they 
shook hands heartily. 

"Werry glad to see you, Sammy," said the elder 
Mr. Weller, "though how you've managed to get over 
your mother-in-law, is a mystery to me. I only vish 
you'd write me out the receipt, that's all." 

"Hush!" said Sam, "she's at home, old feller." 

"She ain't vithin hearin'." replied Mr. Weller; "she 
always goes and blows up, down stairs, for a couple of 
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hours after tea; so we'll just give ourselves a damp, 
Sammy." 

Saying this, Mr. Weller mixed two glasses of spir- 
its and water, and produced a couple of pipes. The 
father and son sitting down opposite each other: Sam 
on one side of the fire, in the high-backed chair, and 
Mr. Weller senior on the other, in an easy ditto: they 
proceeded to enjoy themselves with all due gravity. 

"Anybody been here, Sammy!" asked Mr. Weller 
senior, drily, after a long silence. 

Sam nodded an expressive assent. 

"Red-nosed chap?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

Sam nodded again. 

"Amiable man that *ere, Sammy" said Mr. Weller, 
smoking violently. 

"Seems so," observed Sam. 

"Good hand at accounts," said Mr. Weller. 

"Is he?" said Sam. 

"Borrows eighteenpence on Monday, and comes on 
Tuesday for a shillin' to make it up half a crown; calls 
again on Vensday for another half crown to make it 
five shillin's; and goes on, doubling, till he gets it up 
to a five pund note in no time, like them sums in the 
'rithmetic book *bout the nails in the horse's shoes, 
Sammy." 

Sam intimated by a nod that he recollected the 
problem alluded to by his parent. 

"So you vouldn't subscribe to the flannel veskits?" 
said Sam, after another interval of smoking. 

"Cert'nly not," replied Mr. Weller: "what's the 
good o' flannel veskits to the young niggers abroad? 
But I'll tell you what it is, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, 
lowering his voice, and bending across the fire-place; 
"I'd come down wery handsome towards strait veskits 
for some people at home." 

As Mr. Weller said this, he slowly recovered his 
former position, and winked at his first-born, in a pro- 
found manner. 

"It cert'nly seems a queer start to send out pocket 
ankerchers to people as don't know the use on 'em," 
observed Sam. 
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"They're alvays a doin* some gammon of that sort, 
Sammy," replied his father. "T'other Sunday I wos 
walkin' up the road, wen who should I see, a standin* 
at a chapel-door, with a blue soup-plate in her hand, 
but your mother-in-law! I werily believe there was 
change for a couple o* suv'rins in it, then, Sammy, all 
in ha'pence; and as the people come out, they rattled 
the pennies in it, till you'd ha' thought that no mortal 
plate as ever was baked, could ha' stood the wear and 
tear. What d'ye think it was all for?" 

"For another tea-drinkin', perhaps," said Sam. 

"Not a bit on it," replied the father; "for the shep- 
herd's water-rate, Sammy." 

"The shepherd's water-rate!" said Sam. 

"Ay," replied Mr. Weller, "there was three quarters 
owin', and the shepherd hadn't paid a farden, not he — 
perhaps it might be on account that the water warn't 
o' much use to him, for it's wery little o' that tap he 
drinks, Sammy, wery; he knows a trick worth a good 
half dozen of that, he does. Hows'ever, it warn't paid, 
and so they cuts the water off. Down goes the shep- 
herd to chapel, gives out as he's a persecuted saint, 
and says he hopes the heart of the turncock as cut the 
water off, '11 be softened, and turned in the right vay: 
but he rayther thinks he's booked for somethin* un- 
comfortable. Upon this, the women calls a meetin', 
sings a hymn, wotes your mother-in-law into the chair, 
wolunteers a col-lection next Sunday, and hands it all 
over to the shepherd. And if he ain't got enough out 
on 'em, Sammy, to make him free of the water com- 
pany for life," said Mr. Weller, in conclusion. "I'm 
one Dutchman, and you're another, and that's all about 
it." 

Mr. Weller smoked for some minutes in silence, 
and then resumed: 

"The worst o' these here shepherds is, my boy, that 
they reg'larly turns the heads of all the young ladies, 
about here. Lord bless their little hearts, they think 
it's all right, and don't know no better; but they're 
the wictims o* gammon, Samivel, they're the wictims 
o' gammon." 
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"I s'pose they are/' said Sam. 

"Nothin' else," said Mr. Weller, shaking his head 
gravely; "and wot aggrawates me, Samivel, is to see 
'em awastin' all their time and labor in making clothes 
for copper-colored people as don't want *em, and tak- 
ing no notice of flesh-colored Christians as do. If I'd 
my vay, Samivel, I'd just stick some o' these here lazy 
shepherds behind a heavy wheelbarrow, and run 'em 
up and down a fourteen-inch-wide plank all day. 
That 'ud shake the nonsense out of 'em, if anythin* 
vould.' 

Mr. Weller having delivered this gentle recipe with 
strong emphasis, eked out by a variety of nods and 
contortions of the eye, emptied his glass at a draught, 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe with native 
dignity. 

He was engaged in this operation when a shrill 
voice was heard in the passage. 

"Here's your dear relation, Sammy," said Mr. 
Weller; and Mrs. Weller hurried into the room. 

"Oh, you've come back, have you!" said Mrs. 
Weller. 

"Yes, my dear," replied Mr. Weller, filling a fresh 
pipe. 

"Has Mr. Stiggins been back?" said Mrs. Weller. 

"No, my dear, he hasn't," replied Mr. Weller, 
lighting the pipe by the ingenious process of hold- 
ing to the bowl thereof, between the tongs, a red-hot 
coal from the adjacent fire; "and what's more, my dear, 
I shall manage to surwive it if he don't come back at 
all." 

"Ugh, you wretch!" said Mrs. Weller. 

"Thank'ee, my love," said Mr. Weller. 

"Come, come; father," said Sam, "none o' these 
little lovins afore strangers. Here's the reverend 
gen'lm'n a comin' in now." 

At this announcement Mrs. Weller hastily wiped 
off the tears which she had just begun to force on; and 
Mr. W. drew his chair sullenly into the chimney corner. 

Mr. Stiggins was easily prevailed on to take 
another glass of the hot pine-apple rum and water, and 
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a second, and a third, and then to refresh himself with 
a slight supper, previous to beginning again. He sat 
on the same side as Mr Weller, senior; and every time 
he could contrive to do so, unseen by his wife, that 
gentleman indicated to his son the hidden emotions of 
his bosom, by shaking his fist over the deputy shep- 
herd's head; a process which afforded his son the most 
unmingled delight and satisfaction, the more especially 
as Mr. Stiggins went on, quietly drinking the hot pine- 
apple rum and water, wholly unconscious of what was 
going on. 

The major part of the conversation was confined to 
Mrs. Weller and the reverend Mr. Stiggins; and the 
topics principally descanted on, were the virtues of the 
shepherd, the worthiness of his flock, and the high 
crimes and misdemeanors of everybody beside; disser- 
tations which the elder Mr. Weller occasionally inter- 
rupted by half-suppressed references to a gentleman 
of the name of Walker, and other running commenta- 
ries of the same kind. 

At length Mr. Stiggins, with several most indubita- 
ble symptoms of having quite as much pine-apple rum 
and water about him as he could comfortably accommo- 
date, took his hat and his leave: and Sam was, immedi- 
ately afterwards, shown to bed by his father. The re- 
spectable old gentleman wrung his hand fervently and 
seemed disposed to address some observation to his 
son; but on Mrs. Weller advancing towards him he ap- 
peared to relinquish that intention, and abruptly bade 
him good night. 

Sam was up betimes next day, and having partaken 
of a hasty breakfast, prepared to return to London. He 
had scarcely set foot without the house, when his father 
stood before him. 

"Goin,' Sammy?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"Off at once," replied Sam. 

"I vish you could muffle that *ere Stiggins, and take 
him with you," said Mr. Weller. 

"I am ashamed on you," said Sam, reproachfully; 
"what do you let him show his red nose in the Markis 
o' Granby at all, for?" 
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Mr. Weller, the elder, fixed on his son an earnest 
look, and replied, " 'Cause Vm a married man, Samivel, 
'cause Tm a married man. Wen you're a married man, 
Samivel, you'll understand a good many things as you 
don't understand now; but vetherit's vorth while goin' 
through so much to learn so little, as the charity-boy 
said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter 
o' taste, /rayther think it isn't." 

"Well," said Sam, "good bye." 

"Tar, tar, Sammy," replied his father. 

"I've only got to say this here," said Sam, stopping 
short, "that if /was the propriator o' the Markis o' 
Granby, and that 'ere Stiggins came and made toast in 
mj^ bar I'd—" 

"What?" interposed Mr. Weller, with great anxiety. 
"What?" ^ 

" — Pison his rum and water," said Sam. 

"No!" said Mr. Weller, taking his son eagerly by the 
hand, "would you raly, Sammy; would you though?" 

"I would," said Sam. "I wouldn't be too hard up- 
on him at first. I'd drop him in the water-butt and put 
the lid on; and if I found he was insensible to kindness, 
I'd try the other persvasion." 

The elder Mr. Weller bestowed a look of deep un- 
speakable admiration on his son: and having once more 
grasped his hand, walked slowly away, revolving in his 
mind the numerous reflections to which his advice had 
given rise. 

Sam looked after him until he turned a corner of the 
road; and then set forward on his walk to London. He 
meditated, at first, on the probable consequences of his 
own advice, and the likelihood and unlikelihood of his 
father's adopting it. He dismissed the subject from his 
mind, however, with the consolatory reflection that time 
alone would show; and this is the reflection we would 
impress upon the reader. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE LATE LAMENTED MR. 
GRIMES. 

A. G. GREENE. 

Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 

We ne'er shall see him more; 
He used to wear a long black coat 

All buttoned down before. 

His heart was open as the day, 

His feelings all were true; , 
His hair was some inclined to gray, 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene'er he heard the voice of pain. 

His breast with pity burned; 
The large round head upon his cane 

From ivory was turned. 
• 
Kind words he ever had for all, 

He knew no base design; 
His eyes were dark and rather small, 

His nose was acquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind, 

In friendship he was true; 
His coat had pocket-holes behind, 

His pantaloons were blue. 

Unharmed, the sin which earth pollutes, 

He passed securely o'er; 
And never wore a pair of boots, 
For thirty years or more. 

But good old Grimes is now at rest, 

Nor fears misfortune's frown; 
He wore a double-breasted vest. 

The stripes ran up and down. 
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He modest merit sought to find, 

And pay it its desert; 
He had no malice in his mind, 

No ruffles on his shirt. 

His neighbors he did not abuse, 

Was sociable and gay; 
He wore large buckles on his shoes, 

And changed them every day. 

His knowledge hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view; 

Nor make a noise town-meeting days. 
As many people do. 

His worldly goods he never threw 
In trust to fortune's chances; 

He lived (as all his brothers do), 
In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious cares. 
His peaceful moments ran; * 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 
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ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

We crosses that road, and goes into the entrance to 
that theayter, as were for all the world like a passage 
agoin' into a cellar, with a gaslight a-flarin* out, for all 
the world like a butcher's shop of a Saturday night as 
bulged out that sudden, jest as I were a-passin' it, and 
scorched my *air into lumps, and it's a mussy, as I 
were not reduced to a fiery grave, as the sayin' is. 

When we got to the end of that passage, as were a 
door, there were a werry nice old gentleman a-standin' 
there, a fatherly old man, as was a-eatin' of penny- 
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winkles out of 'is pocket-' ankercher, as no sooner set 
eyes on me than he says, "Escuse me, mum, but you 
looks fatigued, and if you'll take and rest your back 
ag'in this wall, you'll find as it will rest you wonder- 
ful." 

It were good advice as he give me, and well meant, 
no doubt; but I shall never, in this world, get the green 
paint and whitewash out of my Chinee crape shawl, 'as 
'ave reg'lar spilte it. 

I don't think as ever I did, and 'opes I never ag'in 
shall, feel so dreadful knocked up, and should 'ave 
give way altogether, if I 'adn't kep' a-leanin' all my 
weight on my umbreller for to support myself, when 
that old gent with the winkles says, arter a bit, "Escuse 
me, mum; but, if it don't make no difference to you, 
would you mind a-takin' of your umbreller off my foot 
for a bit, as is my tender pint?" 

I says, "With pleasure, sir; and 'opes as you"ll es- 
cuse me thro' 'avin of a dreadful sinkin' come on." 

It certainly were lovely music, as I doats on, par- 
ticklar the wiolin, as I could set and listen to by the our 
together: I 'ave done so afore now, thro' little Tommy 
Roberts, as lived in our court, a-playin' of it entire by 
'is ears, and did used to come and play to me a 'ole 
arternoon. 

But wot I liked best in that music as them gents 
was a-playin' were the 'ornet. I never 'eard such 'ornet- 
playin , never; for the party as blowed it, blowed that 
wiolent, a-turnin' that red, with his wains a-swellin', as 
I says to Brown, "Mark my words, he'll bust 'isself to 
bits; and, wot's more, he"ll blow us all out of the place." 

I liked it all werry much; but the drum, as a bit of 
a boy'd got 'old on, as were a deal too young to be 
trusted with a drum, as he 'it that 'ard as it went clean 
thro'my 'ead, and drownded everythink. 

But I certainly did like that music; and I says to 
Brown, "It's a pity there ain't a bit of dance, for I loves 
a dance." 

That boy, he turns round and says, "You're a beauty 
to dance, any'ow!" 
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My fingers did itch for to box that boy's ears, as I 
should *ave done, only just then they drawed up a big 
think as were 'anging in front of us, and, oh, it were 
lovely, to be sure! I never did! There was blue 
mountings over there, and in front on 'em a river with 
a little bridge, and a cottage all a one side with trees 
a-'angin* down, and lovely flowers all over the place. 

"Law," I says, "Brown, ain't it lovely! 'Ow I should 
like to spend the day! For all the world like Eppin* 
Forest the day we was married!" 

That boy, he turns round and says, "Shet up — can't 
you!" 

I'd 'av given 'im a good prog in the back with my 
umbreller only I see two parties a-comin' over that 
little bridge, as I see 'ad somethink partickler to say 
as I wanted to listen to. 

One on 'em were a 'aughty, stuck-up feller in a large 
cloak with a feather in 'is 'at, and yeller boots with 
spurs a-clinkin*, as they always were over there. So I 
see in a hinstant as he were some one partickler. 

There come along with them a nasty smudged- 
face character, with one of them dark canister looks 
in the heye, as I couldn't abear the moment I set eyes 
on 'im, and says to Brown, "Mark my words, he ain't 
no good." 

Brown, he only says, "'Old your row!" 

Well, I says, "thoughts is free, any'ow," but didn't 
say no more; for parties says, "'Ush!" and I wanted 
myself for to 'ear what them fellers *ad got to say for 
themselves. 

Well, the chap in the feathers, he up and says, "All 
I possesses is mine; why should I not have that which 
I desires?" 

The dirty-face chap, he ups and says, **My lord, 
you shall." 

"Oh," I says, "shall he?" for I couldn't not abear 
them two from the werry fust. 

Then says the chap in the feathers, "why does the 
'aughty beauty so long despise my suits?" 

The dirty-face chap, he says, "Give me but gold, 
and I will bear 'er this night to your castle 'alls." 
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I was put out to 'ear 'im talk like that, so takes and 
shakes my umbreller at 'im, and says, "you dare to lay 
a finger on 'er, you good-for-nothink, kidnappin' wag- 
gerbone!" as made Brown give me a wiolent nudge to 
be quiet. 

But law! that chap with the feathers, he takes and 
says, scowlin* like, "Slave, gold shall be thine, and 
more," and takes and chucks at 'im a puss as long as 
my arm; and the money as must 'ave been in that puss 
must 'ave been untold, if you might judge by the chink. 

Well, that smudged-face waggerbone, he ketches 
that puss, as he takes and shoves in *is bussim, and 
says, "Ah! she comes,** a-whisperin' *oarse-like. An 
jest then the music played up; and out at that cottage 
door come the loveliest young creetur as ever I set 
eyes on — a reglar beauty: wax-works was fools to 'er. 

Every one begun a-clappin* of their 'ands as she 
come forrard, a-makin' of 'er obedience quite prutty; 
and I says to Brown, "Well, she is a dear, and you can 
tell as she's from the country: look at 'er rosy cheeks;" 
for I never did see any one look more rosier. 

Well, there she was a-standin' jest over them 
musicianers, as couldn't play for lookin' at 'er, with 'er 
lovely 'air all in ringlets down 'er back, jest for all the 
world like a 'air-dresser's winder, and a book-muslin 
skirt that full that it stuck out like a umbreller all 
round *er. 

I couldn't take my eyes off 'er, and says to Brown, 
"She is a love, to be sure; but," I says, "Brown!" 

He says, "Oh, bother! What is it?" 

"Why," I says, "she certingly is a dear creetur; but, 
in my opinion, 'er things is full short." 

Brown, he says, "All the better." 

I says, "Mr. Brown, you're a brute; but," I says, 
"all as I've got to say, is, if she was a dorter of mine, 
growed up like that, she shouldn't stand at the hedge 
of a pressy pitch of fiddlers, not with sich short things 
on as them. Wotever would you say if you see me 
a-standin' up there dressed like that?" 

He only busts out a-larfin' that loud as made parties 
'oiler out, "Ush!" and stare round at us, as is so 
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rediculous of Brown, a-makin' of 'isself that conspicer- 
ous in a public place, where parties wishes for to be 
quiet, in course. 

Well, them two waggerbones 'ad drawed theirselves 
. back while that young gal sung a little song, a-wishin* 
she were a thing of hair. As I says, "Well, Tm sure 
she's got a plenty, if all *er own," as made them as was 
near me snigger like; tho' some took my remark werry 
*uffy, partickler a young woman with a sojer, as sot 
next me, as tossed *er 'ead every time as I opened my 
lips. 

When she'd done a-singin', that young gal begun 
a-talkin' about 'er mounting 'ome; and that chap with 
the feathers comes up to 'er with a start like, and says, 
" 'Aughty beauty, 'ow long will you disdain my suits? 
'Ave I not gold? 'ave I not lands? will I not lay hall 
at your feet?" 

But she up and spoke that proper, and says, "No, 
my lord; never, my lord! Though poor and lowly, I 
am 'umble and innercent; and," she says, "I would 
rather," she says, "'ave innercency on the mounting 
top than wice in a walley." 

I was so pleased to 'ear *er talk like that, so proper, 
that I says to 'er, I says, "And right you are, my dear," 
as made some fools bust out a-larfin'. 

But law bless you! that chap in the feathers, he 
wasn't to be put off with no words like them, but 
ketches *old on 'er by the wristes, and I do believe 
were agoin to be downright rude on the spot. 

But she give a squall ; and as luck would 'ave it, there 
were a sea-farin' party a-comin' by, a reg'lar sailor in 
little white trousers and a shiny 'at, with a stick and a 
bundle jest like a sailor, as says, "Avast there! wot a 
lovely fieldmale in distress, and old Jack Marlin'spike, 
shiver my timbers!" 

Oh! I was so glad to see 'im I could 'ave give 'im a 
kiss; and I says, "Oh, you old dear!" 

But the chap in the feathers, he were ready for *im, 
bless you; for he takes and whips off his cloak, and if 
he weren't stuck full of swords and daggers all round 
'im! 
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It give me such a orful turn ; for I can't abear the sight 
of them fire-arms, as is well known will gooff like a gun 
when least expected. 

So I says, "Brown," I says, "there'll be murder 'ere, 
I can see — the hegg-cup, this hinstant! a thing I never 
goes out without; for I can't abear to lift a bottle to my 
mouth, as looks so wulgar in a lady. 

Oh! I'm glad as I took it; for if I 'adn't, I never 
could have set and see it; for them two got a-fightin' 
with the sailor like mad, till they knocks 'im down on 
one knee, tho' he wouldn't give in, with fire a-flashin' 
out of them swords, till he were reg'lar down; and then 
they was agoin' to massercree 'im on the spot, when 
that young gal got a couple of pistols somewheres, and 
come and 'eld 'em to their two good-for-nothink 'eads. 

You should *ave see *ow them waggerbones was took 
aback, as went over that bridge a-gnashin' of their teeth 
like a couple of tigers debaulked of their cubs. 

That young gal, she run away into the cottage, glad 
to git away from sich company. But the sailor, he got 
up and made 'isself werry agreeable, a-singin* and 
a-dancin' quite cheerful — jest like a sailor, all over. 

Well, I do think as I must 'ave dropped off a bit, as 
some will; for tho' the 'art is light, the heyes is 'eavy 
sometimes. But there wasn't no occashuns for Brown 
to ketch me like that sharp in the side with 'is elber, as 
he did and say, "Come old snorer, if you're agoin' to 
sleep all night, you might as well be at 'ome." 

I says, "Mr. Brown, I'm not reg'lar asleep, tho* 
dosey, and wot you takes for snores is sobs; for I 'as a 
feelin' 'art and can't 'elp a-frettin' about that young 
gal." 

He says, "Oh, bother the young gal, she's all right. 
Here you take the hegg-cup, as is about your size." 

I'm thankful as I did take it; for I'm sure if I 'adn't 
I should have screamed out, bein' that surprised a-lookin' 
up, and seein' all the place turned into a bedroom, — a 
good-sized room, I might say large, tho' not much fur- 
niture, with a little tent-bed, with check curtings to the 
winder, and a chest of drawers as looked desolate like; 
and there w^s that young gal as we'd see at fust, with 
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a candle in 'er 'and, as she put down on the chest of 
drawers, and takes and draws the curtings, and turns 
down the bed all natVal like. 

Well, then she takes off 'er little 'at, and kicks off 
'er little shoes, and begins for to undo the little jacket 
she'd got on. 

So I says "Brown!" and gives him a nudge. 

He says. "Wot is it?" 

I says, "You don't never mean to say as she's a-goin' 
to bed afore all these people?" 

He says, "You'll see." 

I says, "I 'opes I shall not see\ for," I says, "it's 
'ighly improper; and I shall make a pint of not a-look- 
in,' and you didn't ought to." 

Well, poor thing, she didn't do no more in the way 
of undressin' when she puffs out the light. It give me 
sich a turn; for the place went that sudden dark, you 
wouldn't 'ave thought as one candle could *ave made 
sich a difference. 

Well, poor thing, she was into bed in a jiffey, as the 
sayin' is, and off like a church in an instant. 

"Well," I says to Brown, "I'm a good sleeper my- 
self, but couldn't 'ave gone off suddin like that, as were 
per'aps thro' the music a-playin' that soft like. 

She 'adn't 'ardly closed 'er heyes when out from the 
wallance of 'er little bed come the 'ead of that smudged- 
face willin we'd see at fust. 

"Now," I says, "Mr. Brown, who is right, and who is 
wrong? Didn't I say he were a bad 'un from the werry 
fust?" 

He says, "Oh, do 'old your row, do!" 

I says, "That depends:" for that feller he come 
a-crawlin* from under the bed, a-squabblin all about the 
place, a-pretendin' as he couldn't see, as were like 'is 
nasty deceitful ways; 'cos, in course, if I could see he 
could. 

Well, he goes across the room, and opens the win- 
der, and gives a whistle like a low-lived butcher boy; 
and if that willin in the feathers didn't come a-rigglin' 
on the pit of his stomick on that winder-sell, and get 
into the room. 
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I says, "Mr. Brown, here's goin's on as I don't 'old 
with. Wotever bisness 'as them two waggerbones in this 
poor young thing's room?" for I felt like a mother to 
'er. 

Says Brown, "Do be quiet; for," he says, "if you 
keeps on a-interruptin of 'em like this, they'll turn you 
out." 

I says, "Interruptin' of 'em, indeed! as is my dooty 
for to do, as one woman by another. And, as to 
turnin* me out, I should like to see 'em do it; for as 
long as I've got my umbreller I'm a match for them 
two rascals any day." 

Well, poor thing, jest then, bein' nat'ral disturbed 
in 'er rest by them whistlin's and noises, she give a un- 
easy turn in 'er sleep, like wakin' up; and if that 
smudge-face willin didn't take and draw a knife out as 
long as my arm, as seemed for to turn the 'ole mask of 
my blood! 

So I says, "Brown," I says, "if it's only arf the hegg- 
cup, I must 'ave a-somethink. 

It's a mussy as I took it; for jest then she set up in 
the bed, and give a scream as went right thro* me, as 
made them two fellers rush at 'er with their drawed 
swords. 

I says, "Brown," I says, "I'm your lawful wife, and 
the mother of children, and ain't agoin' to set 'ere in 
cold blood and see murder done, to please nobody." 
And a party a-settin' near says, "'Ush!" 

I says, "Who are you, a-'ushin'? I sha'n't 'ush. 
There!" 

Says another feller, a-'ollerin' at me quite rude, 
"Horder! horder!" 

"Well," I says, " suppose I did come with a horder, 
wot of that? Is that any reason I ain't to do my 
dooty by a feller-creetur'?" 

Says Brown, "Do for goodness' sake 'old your row!" 

I says, "I won't. 'Elp!" I says. "Murder!" I says; 
for I see 'em a-pullin' 'er out of 'er bed. "Perlice, 
perlice!" I 'oilers; and there was the perlice, as come 
and ketched 'old of me by the harm, and says, "Come 
out!" 
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I says, "Perliceman, 'owever dare you come 
a-molestin' of me as am doin' my dooty down 'ere? but 
take and do yours by them as is a-doin' wrong up there. 
You never are where you're wanted, as is well known." 

He only give me a wiolent pull by the harm, and 
says, "Come out with you!" 

That young woman as were a-sittin* by me with the 
sojer, says, "And glad I am as you're agoin', as 'ave 
been a downright noosance all the evenin' for when 
you ain't been a-jorin*, you've peen a-snorin': so there 
ain't been no earin' a word for you." 

I says, " Young 'ooman, you mind your own bisness, 
and look arter your sojer, as in my opinion you've 
been a-makin' too free with the licker, as is disgrace- 
ful in a fieldmale." But she only bust out a-larfin; and 
that boy, he turns round and says, "Oh, my heye, old 
lady! ain't you mops and brooms?" 

I should certainly 'ave give 'im a good settin' down, 
only but for the perlice, as said, "Are you a-comin'?" 
and give me sich a wiolent jerk, and Brown a nudge in 
the side simultanous, as the sayin' is, as knocked my 
'air right over my heyes, and reg'lar blindfolded me 
like, so I couldn't see nothink more, but could 'ear 
that poor gal's screams whilst they was a-'awlin' and 
pullin' and a-liftin' me about the place shameful, as 
made me 'oiler ten thousand murders, till they let me 
go with my *ands at liberty for to get my 'air out of 
my heyes; and when I did so, I looks round, and if I 
wasn't in the open streets, and a-pourin' with rain 
intorrently. 

All I can say is, if that's their ways of goin' on at 
them plays, if ever I goes ag'in to the play, them as 
sees me there may tell me on it. 
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HIAWATHA'S PHOTOGRAPHING. 

LEWIS CARROLL. 

From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood; 
Neatly put it all together. 
In its case it lay compactly, 
Folded into nearly nothing; 
But he opened out the hinges, 
Pushed and pulled the joints and hinges^ 
Till it looked all squares and oblongs, 
Like a complicated figure 
In the Second Book of Euclid. 

This he perched upon a tripod — 
Crouched beneath its dusky cover — 
Stretched his hand, enforcing silence — 
Said "Be motionless, I beg you!" 
Mystic, awful was the process. 

All the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures; 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 
His ingenious suggestions. 

First the Governor, the Father: 
He suggested velvet curtains 
Looped about a massy pillar; 
And the corner of a table, 
Of a rosewood dining-table. 
He would hold a scroll of something. 
Hold it firmly in his left hand; 
He would keep his right hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat; 
He would contemplate the distance 
With a look of pensive meaning. 
As of ducks that die in tempests. 

Grand, heroic was the notion: 
Yet the picture failed entirely: 
Failed, because he moved a little. 
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Moved, because he couldn't help it. 

Next, his better half took courage; 
She would have her picture taken. 
She came dressed beyond description, 
Dressed in jewels and in satin 
Far too gorgeous for an empress. . 
Gracefully she sat down sideways, 
With a simper scarcely human, 
Holding in her hand a bouquet 
Rather larger than a cabbage. 
All the while that she was sitting. 
Still the lady chattered, chattered. 
Like a monkey in the forest. 
"Am I sitting still?" she asked him. 
"Is my face enough in profile? 
Shall I hold the bouquet higher? 
Will it come into the picture?" 
And the picture failed completely. 

Next the Son, the Stunning-Cantab: 
He suggested curves of beauty, 
Curves pervading all his figure, 
Which the eye might follow onward, 
Till they centered in the breast-pin, 
Centered in the golden breast-pin. 
He had learnt it all from Ruskin 
(Author of "The Stones of Venice," 
"Seven Lamps of Architecture," 
"Modern Painters," and some others); 
And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author's meaning; 
But, whatever was the reason. 
All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in an utter failure. 

Next to him the eldest daughter: 
She suggested very little. 
Only asked if he would take her 
With her look of "passive beauty." 

Her idea of passive beauty 
Was a squinting of the left eye, 
Was a drooping of the right eye, 
Was a smile that went up sideways 
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To the corner of the nostrils. 

Hiawatha, when she asked him, 
Took no notice of the question, 
Looked as if he hadn't heard it; 
But, when pointedly appealed to. 
Smiled in his peculiar manner, 
Coughed and said it "didn't matter," 
Bit his lip and changed the subject. 

Nor in this was he mistaken, 
As the picture failed completely. 

So in turn the other sisters. 

Last, the youngest son was taken: 
Very rough and thick his hair was, 
Very round and red his face was. 
Very dusty was his jacket, 
Very fidgety his manner. 
And his overbearing sisters 
Called him names he disapproved of: 
Called him "Johnny,*' "Dadd/s Darling." 
Called him "Jacky," "Scrubby School-boy." 
And, so awful was the picture. 
In comparison the others 
Seemed, to his bewildered fancy, 
To have partially succeeded. 

Finally my Hiawatha 
Tumbled all the tribe together, 
("Grouped" is not the right expression), 
And, as happy chance would have it. 
Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded; 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 

Then they joined and all abused it, 
As "the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of. 
Giving one such strange expressions — 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 
Really any one would take us 
(Any one that did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people'" 
(Hiawatha seemed to think so, 
Seemed to think it not unlikely) 
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All together rang their voices, 
Angry, loud, discordant voices, 
As of dogs that howl in concert. 
As of cats that wail in chorus. 

But my Hiawatha's patience, 
His politeness and his patience. 
Unaccountably had vanished. 
And he left that happy party, 
Neither did he leave them slowly, 
With the calm deliberation, 
The intense deliberation 
Of a photographic artist: 
But he left them in a hurry. 
Left them in a mighty hurry. 
Stating that he would not stand it. 
Stating in emphatic language 
What he'd be before he'd stand it. 

Hurriedly he packed his boxes: 
Hurriedly the porter trundled 
On a barrow all his boxes: 
Hurriedly he took his ticket: 
Hurriedly the train received him: 
Thus departed Hiawatha. 



"HELEN'S BABIES" ON NOAH'S ARK. 

JOHN HABBERTON. 

That afternoon I devoted to making a bouquet for 
Miss Mayton, and a most delightful occupation I found 
it. It was no florist's bouquet, composed of only a few 
kinds of flowers wired upon sticks, and arranged ac- 
cording to geometric pattern. I used many a rare 
flower, too shy of bloom to recommend itself to florists; 
I combined tints almost as numerous as the flowers 
were, and perfumes to which city bouquets are utter 
strangers. 

At length it was finished, but my delight suddenly 
became clouded by the dreadful thought, "What will 
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people say?" Ah! I had it. I had seen in one of the 
library drawers a small pasteboard box, shaped like a 
bandbox; doubtless that would hold it. I found the 
box; it was of just the size I needed. I dropped my 
card into the bottom — no danger of a lady not finding 
the card accompanying a gift of flowers— neatly fitted 
the bouquet in the center of the box, and went in search 
of Mike. He winked cheeringly as I explained the na- 
ture of his errand, and he whispered: 

"I'll do it clane as a whistle, yer honor. Mistress 
Clarkson's cook an' mesilf understhand each other, an' 
I'm used to goin' up the back way. Niver a man can 
see but the angels, an' they won't tell." 

"Very well, Mike; here's a dollar for you; you'll find 
the box on the hat-rack, in the hall." 

Toddie disappeared somewhere after supper, and 
came back very disconsolate. 

"Can't find my dolly's k'adle," he whined. 

"Never mind, old pet," said I soothingly. "Uncle 
will ride you on his foot." 

"But I want my dolly's k'adle," said he, oiteously 
rolling out his lower lip. 

"Don't you want me to tell you a story?" 

For a moment Toddie's face indicated a terrible in- 
ternal conflict between old Adam and mother Eve; but 
curiosity finally overpowered natural depravity, and 
Toddie murmured: 

"Yesh." 

"What shall I tell you about?" 

" 'Bout Nawndeark." 

"About whatr 

"He means Noah an' the ark," exclaimed Budge. 

"Datsh what /say — Nawndeark," declared Toddie. 

"Well," said I, hastily refreshing my memory by 
picking up the Bible — for Helen, like most people, is 
pretty sure to forget to pack her Bible when she runs 
away from home for a few days — "well, once it rained 
forty days and nights, and everybody was drowned from 
the face of the earth, excepting Noah, a righteous man, 
who was saved with all his family in an ark which the 
Lord commanded him to build. 
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"Uncle Harry," said Budge, after contemplating me 
with open eyes and mouth for at least two minutes 
after I had finished, "do you think that's Noah?" 

"Certainly, Budge; here's the whole story in the 
Bible." 

Well, /don't think it's Noah one single bit," said he, 
with increasing emphasis. 

"I'm beginning to think we read different Bibles, 
Budge; but let's hear y^«r version." 

"Huh?" 

"Tell me about Noah, if you know so much about 
him." 

"I will, if you want me to. Once the Lord felt so 
uncomfortable cos folks was bad that he was sorry he 
ever made anybody, or any world or anything. But 
Noah wasn't bad; the Lord liked him first-rate, so he 
told Noah to build a big ark, and then the Lord would 
make it rain so everybody should be drownded but 
Noah an' his little boys and girls, an' doggies and pus- 
sies an' mamma-cows an' little boy-cows an' little-girl- 
cows an' hossesan' everything; they'd go in the ark 
and wouldn't get wetted a bit when it rained. An' 
Noah took lots of things to eat in the ark — cookies an' 
milk an' oatmeal an' strawberries an' porgies an' — oh 
yes; an' plum-puddin's an' pumpkin-pies. But Noah 
didn't want everybody to get drownded, so he talked 
to folks an' said, *It's goin' to rain azt^/ pretty soon; 
You'd better be good, an' then the Lord'll let you come 
into my ark.' An' they jus said, *0h! if it rains we'll 
go in the house till it stops;' an' other folks said, 'We 
ain't afraid of rain; we've got an umbrella.' An' some 
more said they wasn't goin' to be afraid of just a rain. 
But it did rain though, an' folks went in their houses, 
an' the water came in, an' they went upstairs, an' the 
water came up there, an' they got on the tops of the 
houses, an' up in big trees, an' up in mountains, an' the 
water went after 'em everywhere, an' drownded every- 
body, only just except Noah an' the people in the ark. 
An' it rained forty days an' nights, an' then it stopped, 
an' Noah got out of the ark, an' he an' his little boys an' 
girls went wherever they wanted to, an' everything in 
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the world was all theirs; there wasn't anybody to tell 
'em to go home, nor no kindergarten schools to go to, 
nor no bad boys to fight 'em, nor nothin.' Now tell us 
'nother story." 

"An' I want my dolly's k'adle. Ocken Hawwy, I 
wants my dolly's k'adle, tause my dolly's in it, an' I 
wan to shee her," interrupted Toddie. 

Just then came a knock at the door. "Come in!" I 
shouted. 

In stepped Mike, with an air of the greatest se- 
crecy, handed me a letter and the identical box in which 
I had sent the flowers to Miss Mayton. What cotdd it 
mean? I hastily opened the envelope, and at the same 
time Toddie shrieked: 

"Oh! darsh my dolly's k'adle — dare tizh!" snatched 
and opened the box, and displayed — his doll! My 
heart sickened, and did not regain its strength during 
the perusal of the following note: 

"Miss Mayton herewith returns to Mr. Burton the package 
which just arrived with his card. She recognizes the contents as a 

gortion of the apparent property of one of Mr. Burton's nephews, 
ut is unable to understand why it should have been sent to her. 
"June 20, 1875." 

"Toddie," I roared, as my younger nephew caressed 
his loathsome doll, and murmured endearing words to 
it, "where did you get that box?" 

"On the hat-wack," replied the youth, with perfect 
fearlessness. "I keeps it in ze book-case djawer, an' 
somebody took it 'way an' put nasty ole flowers in it." 

"Where are those flowers?" I demanded. 

Toddie looked up with considerable surprise, but 
promptly replied: 

\I froed em away — don't want no ole flowers in my 
dolly's k'adle. That's ze way she wocks — sec!" 
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WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY. 

JOHN G. SAXE. 

When do I mean to marry? — ^Well, 

*Tis idle to dispute with fate; 
But if you choose to hear me tell, 

Pray listen while I fix the date. 

When daughters haste, with eager feet, 

A mother's daily toil to share, 
Can make the puddings which they eat, 

And mend the stockings which they wear: 

When maidens look upon a man 

As in himself what they would marry, 

And not as army-soldiers scan 
A sutler or a commissary. 

When gentle ladies, who have got 

The offer of a lover's hand, 
Consent to share his earthly lot. 

And do not mean his lot of land; 

When young mechanics are allowed 
To find and wed the farmer's girls 

Who dofit expect to be endowed 

With rubies, diamonds, and pearls; 

When wives, in short, shall freely give 

Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses. 

And live as they were won't to live 
Within their sires' one-story houses; 

Then, madam — if I'm not too old — 
Rejoiced to quit this lonely life, 

ril brush my beaver, cease to scold. 
And look about me for a wife! 
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A SERIOUS CHANGE IN THE WELLER FAM- 
ILY. DOWNFALL OF MR. STIGGINS. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

Considering it a matter of delicacy to abstain from 
introducing either Bob Sawyer or Ben Allen to the 
young couple, until they were fully prepared to expect 
them, and wishing to spare Arabella's feelings as much 
as possible, Mr. Pickwick proposed that he and Sam 
should alight in the neighborhood of the George and 
Vulture, and that the two young men should for the 
present take up their quarters elsewhere. To this, 
they very readily agreed, and the proposition was ac- 
cordingly acted upon; Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob 
Sawyer betaking themselves to a sequestered pot-house 
on the remotest confines of the Borough, behind the 
bar-door of which their names had in other days very 
often appeared, at the head of long and complex cal- 
culations worked in white chalk. 

"Dear me, Mr. Weller," said the pretty house-maid, 
meeting Sam at the door. 

"Dear me I vish it wos, my dear," replied Sam, 
dropping behind, to let his master get out of hearing. 
"Wot a sweet lookin' creetur you are, Mary!" 

"Lor, Mr. Weller, what nonsense you do talk!" said 
Mary, "Oh!.rf^«7, Mr. Weller." 

"Don't what, my dear?" said Sam. 

"Why; that," replied the pretty house-maid. "Lor, 
do get along with you." Thus admonishing him, the 
pretty house-maid pushed Sam against the wall, de- 
claring that he had tumbled her cap, and put her hair 
quite out of curl. 

* *And prevented what I was going to say, besides," 
added Mary. "There's a letter been waiting here for 
you for four days: you hadn't been gone away half an 
hour, when it came; and more than that, it's got imme- 
diate, on the outside." 

"Vere is it, my love?" inquired Sam. 
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"I took care of it, for you, or I dare say it would 
have been lost long before this," replied Mary. There, 
take it; its more than you deserve.' 

With these words, after many pretty little coquet- 
tish doubts and fears, and wishes that she might not 
have lost it, Mary produced the letter from behind the 
nicest little muslin tucker possible, and handed it to 
Sam, who thereupon kissed it with much gallantry and 
devotion. 

"My goodness me!" said Mary, adjusting the tucker, 
and feigning unconsciousness, "you seem to have grown 
very fond of it all at once." 

To this Mr. Weller only replied by a wink, the in- 
tense meaning of which no description could convey 
the faintest idea of; and, sitting himself down beside 
Mary on a window-seat, opened the letter and glanced 
at the contents. 

"Hallo!" exclaimed Sam, "wot's all this?" 

"Nothing the matter, I hope?" said Mary, peeping 
over his shoulder. 

"Bless them eyes o' yourn!" said Sam, looking up. 

"Never mind my eyes: you had much better read 
your letter," said the pretty house-maid; and as she 
said so, she made the eyes twinkle with such slyness 
and beauty that they were perfectly irresistible. 

Sam refreshed himself with a kiss, and read as fol- 
lows: 

Markis Gran 

By darken 
Wens^y- 

"My dear Sammie, 

"I am werry sorry to have the plessure of bein a 
Bear of ill news your Mother in law cort cold conse- 
kens of imprudently settin too long on the damp grass 
in the rain a hearin of a shepherd who warnt able to 
leave off till late at night owen to his having vound 
his-self up vith brandy and vater and not being able to 
stop his-self till he got a little sober which took a many 
hours to do the doctor says that if she*d svallo*d varm 
brandy and vater artervards insted of afore she mightn't 
have been no vus her veels wos immedetly greased and 
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everythink done to set her agoin as could be inwented 
your farther had hopes as she vould have vorked round 
as usual but just as she wos a turnen the corner my boy 
she took the wrong road and vent down hill vith a we- 
locity you never see and notvithstandin that the drag 
wos put on drectly by the medikel man it wornt of no 
use at all for she paid the last pike at twenty minutes 
afore six o'clock yesterday evenin havin done the jour- 
ney wery much under the reglar time vich praps was 
partly owen to her haven taken in wery little luggage 
by the vay your father says that if you vill come and 
see me Sammy he will take it as a wery great favor for 
I am wery lonely Samivel n b he vill have it spelt that 
vay vich I say ant right and as there is sich a many 
things to settle he is sure your guvner wont object of 
course he vill not Sammy for I knows him better so he 
sends his dooty in which I join and am Samivel infer- 
nally yours 

"Tony Veller." 



"Wot a incomprehensible letter," said Sam; "who's 
to know wot it means, vith all this he-ing and I-ing! It 
ain*t my father's writin' *cept this here signater in print 
letters; that's his." 

"Perhaps he got somebody to write it for him, and 
signed it himself afterwards," said the pretty house- 
maid. 

"Stop a minit," replied Sam, running over the letter 
again, and pausing here and there, to reflect, as he did 
so. "You've hit it. The gen'lm'n as wrote it, wos a 
telHn'^ all about the misfortun' in a proper vay, and then 
my father comes a lookin' over him, and complicates 
the whole concern by puttin' his oar in. That's just the 
wery sort o' thing he'd do. You're right, Mary, my 
dear/' 

Having satisfied himself on this point, Sam read the 
letter all over, once more, and appearing to form a clear 
notion of its contents for the first time, ejaculated 
thoughtfully, as he folded it up: 

"And S9 the poor creatur's de.^d! I'm sorry for it. 
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She warn't a bad-disposed 'ooman, if them shepherds 
had let her alone. I'm wery sorry for it." 

Mr. Weller uttered these words in so serious a man- 
ner, that the pretty house-maid cast down her eyes and 
looked very grave. 

"Hows'ever," said Sam, putting the letter in his 
pocket, with a gentle sigh, "it wos to be — and wos, as 
the old lady said arter she'd married the footman. 
Can't be helped now, can it, Mary?" 

Mary shook her head, and sighed too. 

**I must apply to the hemperor for leave of absence," 
said Sam. 

Mary sighed again. The letter was so very affect- 
ing. 

"Good bye!" said Sam. 

"Good bye," rejoined the pretty house-maid, turn- 
ing her head away. 

"Well, shake hands, won't you?" said Sam. 

The pretty house-maid put out a hand which, al- 
though it was a house-maid's, was a very small one, 
and rose to go. 

"I shan't be wery long avay," said Sam. 

"You're always away," said Mary, giving her head 
the slightest possible toss in the air. "You no sooner 
come, Mr. Weller, than you go again." 

Mr. Weller drew the household beauty closer to 
him, and entered upon a whispering conversation, 
which had not proceeded far when she turned her face 
round and condescended to look at him again-. When 
they parted, it was somehow or other indispensably 
necessary for her to go to her room, and arrange the 
cap and curls before she could think of presenting 
herself to her mistress; which preparatory ceremony 
she went off to perform, bestowing many nods and 
smiles on Sam over the banisters as she tripped up 
stairs. 

**I shan't be avay more than a day or two, sir, at 
the farthest," said Sam, when he had communicated 
to Mr. Pickwick the intelligence of his father's loss. 

"As long as may be necessary, Sam," replied Mr. 
Pickwick, "you have my full permission to remain." 
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Sam bowed. 

"You will tell your father, Sam, that if I can be of 
any assistance to him in his present situation, I shall 
be most willing and ready to lend him any aid in my 
power," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Thankee, sir," rejoined Sam. "I'll mention it, sir." 

And with some expressions of mutual good-will 
and interest. Master and man separated. 

It was just seven o'clock when Samuel Weller, 
alighting from the box of a stage-coach which passed 
through Dorking, stood within a few hundred yards of 
the Marquis of Granby. It was a cold dull evening; 
the little street looked dreary and dismal; and the 
mahogany countenance of the noble and gallant Mar- 
quis seemed to wear a more sad and melancholy ex- 
pression than it was wont to do, as it swung to and fro, 
creaking mournfully in the wind. The blinds were 
pulled down, and the shutters partly closed; of the knot 
of loungers that usually collected about the door, not 
one was to be seen; the place was silent and desolate. 

Seeing nobody of whom he could ask any prelim- 
inary questions, Sam walked softly in. Glancing round, 
he quickly recognized his parent in the distance. 

The widower was seated at a small round table in 
the little room behind the bar, smoking a pipe, with 
his eyes intently fixed upon the fire. The funeral had 
evidently taken place that day; for attached to his hat, 
which he still retained on his head, was a hatband 
measuring about a yard and a half in length, which 
hung over the top rail of the chair and streamed neg- 
ligently down. Mr. Weller was in a very abstracted 
and contemplative mood. Notwithstanding that Sam 
called him by name several times, he still continued to 
smoke with the same fixed and quiet countenance, and 
was only roused ultimately by his son's placing the 
palm of his hand on his shoulder. 

"Sammy," said Mr. Weller, "you're velcome." 

"I've been a callin' to you half a dozen times," said 
Sam, hanging his hat on a peg, "but you didn't hear me." 

"No, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller, again looking 
thoughtfully at the fire. "I wos in a referee, Sammy." 
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"Wot about?" inquired Sam, drawing his chair up 
to the fire. 

"In a referee, Sammy," replied the elder Mr. Weller, 
"regarding heVy Samivel." Here Mr. Weller jerked his 
head in the direction of Dorking churchyard, in mute 
explanation that his words referred to the late Mrs. 
Weller. 

"I wos a thinkin', Sammy," said Mr. Weller, eyeing 
his son, with great earnestness, over his pipe, as if to 
assure him that however extraordinary and incredible 
the declaration flight appear, it was nevertheless 
calmly and deliberately uttered. "I wos a thinkin', 
Sammy, that upon the whole I wos werry sorry she 
wos gone." 

"Veil, and so you ought to be,*' replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller nodded his acquiescence in the senti- 
ment, and again fastening his eyes on the fire, shrouded 
himself in a cloud, and mused deeply. 

"Those wos wery sensible observations as she made, 
Sammy," said Mr. Weller driving the smoke away 
with his hand, after a long silence. 

"Wot observations?" inquired Sam. 

"Them as she made, arter she was took ill," replied 
the old gentleman. 

"Wot was they?" 

"Somethin' to this here effect. *Veller,' she says, 
I'm afeard I've not done by you quite wot I ought to 
have done; you're a wery kind-hearted man, and I 
might ha* made your home more comfortabler. I begin 
to see now,' she says, *ven it's too late, that if a mar- 
ried 'ooman vishes to be religious, she should b^gin 
vith dischargin' her dooties at home, and makin' them 
as is about her cheerful and happy, and that vile she 
goes to church, or chapel, or wot not, at all proper 
times, she should be wery careful not to con-wert this 
sort o' thing into a excuse for idleness or self-indulg- 
ence. I have done this,' she says, *and I've vasted time 
and substance on them as has done it more than me; 
but I hope ven I'm gone, Veller, that you'll think on 
me as I wos afore I knowed them people, and as I raly 
wos by natur'.' *Susan,' says I, — I wos took up wery 
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short by this, Samivel; I von't deny it, my boy — 'Su- 
san/ I says, *you've been a wery good vife to me, alto- 
gether; don't say nothin* at all about it; keep a good 
heart my dear; and you'll live to see me punch that 'ere 
Stiggin's head yet.' She smiled at this, Samivel," said 
the old gentleman, stifling a sigh with his pipe, "but she 
died arter all!" 

"Veil," said Sam, venturing to offer a little homely 
consolation, after the lapse of three or four minutes, 
consumed by the old gentleman in slowly shaking his 
head from side to side, and solemnly smoking; "veil, 
gov'ner, ve must all come to it, one day or another." 

"So we must, Sammy," said Mr. Weller the elder. 

"There's a providence in it all," said Sam. 

"O' course there is," replied his father with a nod of 
grave approval. "Wot 'ud become of the undertakers 
vithout it, Sammy?" 

Lost in the immense field of conjecture opened by 
this reflection, the elder Mr. Weller laid his pipe on 
the table, and stirred the fire with a meditative visage. 

While the old gentleman was thus engaged, a very 
buxom-looking cook, dressed in mourning, who had 
been bustling about, in the bar, glided into the room, 
and bestowing many smirks of recognition upon Sam, 
silently stationed herself at the back of his father's 
chair, and announced her presence by a slight cough, 
the which, being disregarded, was followed by a louder 
one. 

"Hallo!" said the elder Mr. WeDer, dropping the 
poker as he looked round, and hastily drew his chair 
away. "Wot's the matter now?" 

"Have a cup of tea, there's a good soul," replied the 
buxom female, coaxingly. 

"I von't," replied Mr. Weller, in a somewhat boist- 
erous manner, "I'll see you — " Mr. Weller hastily 
checked himself, and added in a low tone, "furder 
fust." 

"Oh, dear, dear! How adversity does change peo- 
ple!" said the lady, looking upwards. 

"It's the only think 'twixt this and the doctor as 
shall change my condition," muttered Mr. Weller. 
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"I really never saw a man so cross " said the buxom 
female. 

"Never mind. It's all for my own good; vich is the 
reflection vith wich the penitent schoolboy comforted 
his feelin's ven they flogged him," rejoined the old 
gentleman. 

The buxom female shook her head with a compas- 
sionate and sympathizing air; and appealing to Sam, 
inquired whether his father really ought not to make 
an effort to keep up, and not give way to that lowness 
of spirits. 

"You see, Mr. Samuel," said the buxom female, "as 
I was telling him yesterday, he will feel lonely, he can't 
expect but what he should, sir, but he should keep up 
a good heart, because, dear me, I'm sure we all pity 
his loss, and are ready to do anything for him; and 
there's no situation in life so bad, Mr. Samuel, that it 
can't be mended. Which is what a very worthy person 
said to me when my husband died." Here the speaker, 

f)utting her hand before her mouth, coughed again, and 
ooked affectionately at the elder Mr. Weller. 

"As I don't rekvire any o' your conversation just 
now, mum, vill you have the goodness to re-tire?" in- 
quired Mr. Weller in a grave and steady voice. 

"Well, Mr. Weller," said the buxom female, "I'm 
sure I only spoke to you out of kindness." 

"Wery'likely, mum," replied Mr. Weller. "Samivel, 
show the lady out, and shut the door arter her." 

This hint was not lost upon the buxom female; for 
she at once left the room, and slammed the door be- 
hind her, upon which Mr. Weller, senior, falling back 
in his chair in a violent perspiration, said: 

"Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun veek — only 
vun veek, my boy — that 'ere 'ooman 'ud marry me by 
force and wiolence afore it was over." 

"Wot! Is she so wery fond on you?" inquired Sam. 

"Fond!" replied his father, "I can't keep her avay 
from me. If I was locked up in a fire-proof chest vith a 
patent Brahmin, she'd find means to get at me, Sammy." 

"Wot a thing it is, to be so sought arter!" observed 
Sam, smiling. 
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**I don't take no pride out on it, Sammy," replied 
Mr. Weller, poking the fire vehemently, "it's a horrid 
sitiwation. I'm actiwally drove out o* house and home 
by it. The breath was scarcely out o* your poor 
mother-in-law's body, ven vun old 'ooman sends me ^, 
pot o' jam, and another a pot o' jelly, and another 
brews a blessed large jug o' camomile tea, vich she 
brings in vith her own hands." Mr. Weller paused 
with an aspect of intense disgust, and looking round, 
added in a whisper: "They wos all widders, Sammy, all 
on 'em, 'cept the camomile tea vun, as wos a single 
young lady o' fifty-three." 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and the old 
gentleman having broken an obstinate lump of coal, 
with a countenance expressive of as much earnestness 
and malice as if it had been the head of one of the 
widows last mentioned, said: 

"In short, Sammy, I feel that I ain't safe anyveres 
but on the box." 

"How are you safer there than anyveres else?" in- 
terrupted Sam. 

" 'Cos a coachman's a privileged indiwidual," re- 
plied Mr. Weller, looking fixedly at his son. " 'Cos a 
coachman may do vithout suspicion wot other men 
may not; 'cos a coachman may be on the wery amica- 
blest terms with eighty mile o' females, and yet nobody 
think that he ever means to marry any vun among 'em. 
And wot other man can say the same, Sammy?" 

"Veil, there's somethin' in that," said Sam. 

"If your gov'ner had been a coachman," reasoned 
Mr. Weller, "do you s'pose as that 'ere jury 'ud ever 
ha' conwicted him, s'posin* it possible as the matter 
could ha' gone to that extremity? They dusn't ha' 
done it." 

"Wy not?" said Sam, rather disparagingly. 

"Wy not!" rejoined Mr. Weller; "'cos it 'ud ha' 
gone agin their consciences. A reg'iar coachman's a 
sort o' connectin* link betwixt singleness and matri- 
mony, and every practical man knows it." 

"Wot! You mean, they're gen'ral fav'rites, and 
nobody takes adwantage on 'em, p'raps?" said Sam. 
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His father nodded. 

"How it ever come to that 'ere pass/' resumed the 
parent Weller, **I can't say. Wy it is that long-stage 
coachmen possess such insiniwations, and is always 
looked up to — adored I may say — by ev'ry young 
'ooman in ev'ry town he vurks through, I don't know. 
I only know that so it is. Its' a regulation of natur — a 
dispensary, as your poor mother-in-law used to say." 

"A dispensation," said Sam, correcting the old 
gentleman. 

"Wery good, Samivel, a dispensation if you like it 
better," returned Mr. Weller; "/call it a dispensary, 
and it's alvays writ up so, at the places vere they gives 
you physic for nothin' in your own bottles; that's all," 

With these words, Mr. Weller re-filled and relighted, 
his pipe, and once more summoning up a meditative 
expression of countenance, continued as follows: 

"Therefore, my boy, as I do not see the adwisability 
o' stoppin' here to be marri'd vether I vant to or not, 
and as at the same time I do not vish to separate my- 
self from them interestin' members o' society alto- 
gether, I have come to the determination o'drivin' the 
Safety and puttin' up vunce more at the Bell Savage, 
vich is my nat'ral-born element, Sammy." 

"And wot's to become o* the bis'ness?" inquired 
Sam. 

"The bis'ness, Samivel," replied the old gentleman, 
"good-vill, stock, and fixters, vill be sold by private 
contract; and out o* the money, two hundred pound, 
agreeable to a rekvest o' your mother-in-law's to me a 
little afore she died, vill be inwested in your name in — 
wot do you call them things agin?" 

"Wot things?" inquired Sam. 

"Them things as is always a goin* up and down, in 
the City." 

"Omnibusses?" suggested Sam. 

"Nonsense," replied Mr. Weller "Them things as is 
alvays a fluctooatin', and gettin' theirselves inwolved 
somehow or another vith the national debt, and the 
checquers bills, and all that." 

"Oh! the funds," said Sam. 
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"Ah!'* rejoined Mr. Waller, "the funs; two hundred 
pounds o' the money is to be inwested for you, 
Samivel, in the funs; four and a half per cent, reduced 
counsels, Sammy." 

"Wery kind o' the old lady to think o* me," said 
Sam, "and I'm wery much obliged to her." 

"The rest vill be inwested in my name," continued 
the elder Mr. Weller; "and ven I'm took off the road, 
it'll come to you, so take care you don't spend it all at 
vunst, my boy, and mind that no widder gets a inklin' 
o' your fortun,* or you're done." 

Having delivered this warning, Mr. Weller resumed 
his pipe with a more serene countenance; the disclosure 
of these matters appearing to have eased his mind con- 
siderably. 

"Somebody's a tappin' at the door,'* said Sam. 

"Let 'em tap," replied his father, with dignity. 

Sam acted upon the direction. There was another 
tap, and another, and then a long row of taps; upon 
which Sam inquired why the tapper was not admitted. 

"Hush," whispered Mr. Weller, with apprehensive 
looks, "don't take no notice on 'em Sammy, it's vun o' 
the widders, p'raps." 

No notice being taken of the taps, the unseen vis- 
itor, after a short lapse, ventured to open the door and 
peep in. It was no female head that was thrust in at 
the partially opened door, but the long black locks and 
red face of Mr. Stiggins. Mr. Weller's pipe fell from 
his hands. 

The reverend gentleman gradually opened the door 
by almost imperceptible degrees, until the aperture was 
just wide enough to admit of the passage of his lank 
body, when he glided into the room and closed it after 
him with great care and gentleness. Turning towards 
Sam, and raising his hands and eyes in token of the un- 
speakable sorrow with which he regarded the calamity 
that had befallen the family. He carried the high- 
backed chair to his old corner by the fire, and seating 
himself on the very edge, drew forth a brown pocket- 
handkerchief, and applied the same to his optics. 

While this was going forward, the elder Mr. Weller 
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sat back in his chair, with his eyes wide open, his hands 
planted on his knees, and his whole countenance ex- 
pressive of absorbing and overwhelming astonishment. 
Sam sat opposite him in perfect silence, waiting, with 
eager curiosity, for the termination of the scene. 

Mr. Stiggins kept the brown pocket-handkerchief 
before his eyes for some minutes, moaning decently 
meanwhile, and then, mastering his feelings by a strong 
effort, put it in his pocket and buttoned it up. After 
this, he stirred the fire; after that he rubbed his hands 
and looked at Sam. 

"Oh my young friend," said Mr. Stiggins, breaking 
the silence in a very low voice, "here's a sorrowful a^ 
fliction!" 

Sam nodded, very slightly* 

"For the man of wrath, too!" added Mr. Stiggins; 
"it makes a vessel's heart bleed!" 

Mr. Weller was overheard by his son to murmur 
something relative to making a vessel's nose bleed; but 
Mr. Stiggins heard him not. 

"Do you know, young man," whispered Mr. Stiggins, 
drawing his chair closer to Sam, "whether she has left 
Emanuel anything?" 

"Who's he?" inquired Sam. 

"The chapel," replied Mr. Stiggins; "our chapel, our 
fold, Mr. Samuel." 

"She hasn't left the fold nothin', nor the shepherd 
nothin', nor the animals nothin*," said Sam, decidedly; 
"nor the dogs neither." 

Mr. Stiggins looked slyly at Sam; glanced at the old 
gentleman, who was sitting with his eyes closed, as if 
asleep; and drawing his chair still nearer, said: 

"Nothing for mey Mr. Samuel?" 

Sam shook his head. 

"I think there's something," said Stiggins, turning 
as pale as he could turn. "Consider, Mr. Samuel; no 
little token?" 

"Not so much as the vorth o' that 'ere old umbrella 
o' yourn," replied Sam. 

"Perhaps, ' said Mr. Stiggins, hesitatingly, after a 
few moments' deep thought, "perhaps she recom- 
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mended me to the care of the man of wrath, Mr 
Samuel?" 

"I think that's wery likely, from what he said,'* re- 
joined Sam; **he wos a speakin' about you, jist now/' 

"Was he, though?" exclaimed Stiggins, brightening 
up. "Ah! he's changed, I dare say. We might live 
very comfortably together now, Mr. Samuel, eh? I 
could take care of his property when you are away — 
good care you see." 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Mr. Stiggins paused for 
aj*esponse. Sam nodded, and Mr. Weller, the elder, 
gave vent to an extraordinary sound, which being nei- 
ther a groan, nor a gasp, nor a growl, seemed to par- 
take in some degree of the character of all four. 

Mr. Stiggins, encouraged by this sound, which he 
understood to betoken remorse or repentance, looked 
about him, rubbed his hands, wept, smiled, wept again, 
and then, walking softly across the room to a well- re- 
membered shelf in one corner, took down a tumbler, 
and with great deliberation put four lumps of sugar in 
it. Having got thus far, he looked about him again, 
and sighed grievously; with that he walked softly into 
the bar, and presently returning with the tumbler half • 
full of pine-apple rum, advanced to the kettle which 
was singing gaily on the hob, mixed his grog, stirred 
it, sipped it, sat down, and taking a long and hearty 
pull at the rum and water, stopped for breath. 

The elder Mr. Weller, who still continued to make 
various strange and uncouth attempts to appear asleep, 
offered not asingl-e word during these proceedings; but 
when Stiggins stopped for breath, he darted upon him, 
and snatching the tumbler from his hand, threw the 
remainder of the rum and water in his face, and the 
glass itself into the grate. Then, siezing the reverend 
gentleman firmly by the collar, he suddenly fell to 
kicking him most furiously, accompanying every appli- 
cation of his top-boots to Mr. Stiggins's person, with 
sundry violent and incoherent' anathemas upon his 
limbs, eyes and body. 

"Sammy" said Mr. Weller, "put my hat on tight for 
me." 
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Sam dutifully adjusted the hat with the long hat- 
band more firmly on his father's head, and the old gen- 
tleman, resuming his kicking with greater agility than 
before, tumbled with Mr. Stiggins through the bar, and 
through the passage, out at the front door, and so into 
the street; the kicking continuing the whole way, and 
increasing in vehemence, rather than diminishing, every 
time the top-boot was lifted. 

It was a beautiful and exhilarating sight to see the 
red-nosed man writhing in Mr. Weller*s grasp, and his 
whole frame quivering with anguish as kick followed 
kick in rapid succession; it was a still more exciting 
spectacle to behold Mr. Weller, after a powerful strug- 
gle, immersing Mr. Stiggins's head in a horse-trough 
full of water, and holding it there, until he was half 
suffocated. 

"There!" said Mr. Weller, throwing all his energy 
into one most complicated kick, as he at length per- 
mitted Mr. Stiggins to withdraw his head from the 
trough, "send any vun o' them lazy shepherds here, and 
I'll pound him to a jelly first, and drownd him arter- 
vards! Sammy, help me in, and fill me a glass of 
brandy. I'm out o* breath, my boy." 



THE QUAKER'S MEETING. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 

A traveler wended the wilds among, 
With a purse of gold and a silver tongue. 
His hat it was broad, and all drab were his clothes, 
For he hated high colors — except on his nose; 
And he met with a lady, the story goes. 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

The damsel she cast him a beamy blink; 

And the traveler nothing was loth, I think. 

Her merry black eye beamed her bonnet beneath; 
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And the Quaker he grinned — for he*d very good teeth — 
And he asked, "Art thee going to ride on the heath?" 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

'•I hope you'll protect me, kind sir," said the maid, 
"As to ride this heath over I'm sadly afraid; 
For robbers, they say, here in numbers abound, 
And I would'nt 'for anything' I should be found. 
For — between you and me — I have five hundred pound." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

"If that is thine o\vn, dear," the Quaker he said, 
"I ne'er saw a maiden I sooner would wed; 
And I have another five hundred just now, 
In the padding that's under my saddle-bow, 
And I'll settle it all upon thee, I vow!" 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

The maiden she smiled, and her rein she drew: 
"Your offer I take — though I'll not take you." 
A pistol she held at the Quaker's head. — 
"Now give me your gold — or I'll give you my lead — 
'Tis under the saddle I think you said." 
Heigho! yea thee and fiay thee. 

The damsel she ripped up the saddle-bow. 
And the Quaker was never a Quaker till now; 
And he saw, by the fair one he wished for a bride, 
His purse borne away with a swaggering stride, 
And the eye that shammed tender now only defied. 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

"The spirit doth move me, friend Broadbrim," quoth she, 
"To take all this filthy temptation from thee; 
For Mammon deceiveth, and beauty is fieeting: 
Accept from thy maiden a right loving greeting. 
For much doth she profit by this Quaker's meeting." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 
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"And hark! jolly Quaker, so rosy and sly, 
Have righteousness more than a wench in thine eye: 
Don't go again peeping girl's bonnets beneath; 
Remember the one that you met on the heath; 
Her name's Jimmy Barlow — I tell to your teeth." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

''Friertd James," quoth the Quaker, "pray listen to me. 
For thou cans't confer a great favor d'ye see: 
The gold thou hast taken is not mine, my friend. 
But my master's; and truly on thee I depend 
To make it appear I my trust did defend." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

"So fire a few shots through my clothes here and there, 
To make it appear 'twas a desp'rate affair." 
So Jim he popped first through the skirt of his coat, 
And then through his collar, quite close to his throat. 
"Now one through my broadbrim," quoth Ephraim, "I 
vote." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

"I have but a brace," quoth bold Jim, "and they're spent; 
And I won't load again for a make-believe rent." 
"Then," said Ephraim, producing his pistols, "just give 
My five hundred pounds back, or as sure as you live 
I'll make of your body a riddle or sieve." 
Heigho! yea thee and nay thee. 

Jim Barlow was diddled; and, though he was game, 
He saw Ephraim's pistol so deadly in aim. 
That he gave up the gold, and he took to his scrapers; 
And when the whole story got into the papers. 
They said that '*the thieves were no match for the Qtiakers^ 
Heigho! yea thee and Tiay thee. 
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KEEPING THE DE'IL OOT. 

MRS. FINDLEY BRADEN. 

He cam' to the door o' my heart the nicht Wat Bir- 
ney kilt puir dog Speed for worritin' his Sou'- Downs. 

An' the De'il was a bra knocker. "Dugald Moir," 
he ca'd, loud an' lang, *'opit the door!" 

"Nay," said I, "you maun stay oot." 

"But I ha'e summat to say." 

"I dinna care to listen." 

"It's a bit o' gude advice." 

"Keep it then. You'll need it afore you dee." 

"But it's aboot Wat Birney. He murdered your auld 
dog Speed. You maun ha'e revenge." 

"The coliey was trespassin'." 

"Ay, but Wat killed him i' cauld blood." 

"Weel, he had often warnt us baith to keep off o' his 
groun'." 

"But Wat Birney's bin a bad naybor for years." 

"An' sae ha'e I, for the matter o' that. We dinna 
speak." 

"Speed's death. maun be revenged. Set Wat's fat 
straw-stack afire. It wad make a gran* blaze." 

"Nay, nay," I cried. "Gae lang noo. I willna be 
your partner i' ony sich doin's!" 

At that the De'il bided awee. But I cud hear him 
lashin* his tail just outside my heart-door. It was bolt- 
ed an' barred sae that he cudna walk i'. "Dugald 
Moir," he ca'd again, "ha'e you buried puir Speed? ' 

"Nay, Mister De'il. I canna pairt wi' him juist 
noo." 

"Wat's Sou'-Downs will nibble the sod aboon his 
grave. Better pop owre ane or two o' them. You ca' 
then feed your loss wi' a bit o' roast mutton. It wad 
ainly be tooth for tooth." 

"I daurna, auld Timpter. The Maister's Book says: 
'Return gude for evil.' Wat's Sou'-Downs are nae mine 
to kill an' eat. 
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"Hoot, mon! Was Speed his ain dog to shoot doon 
V a minit?" 

"But he was worritin' the wee lambs o' the flock." 

Here the De'il knockit hard and strong. "Dugald 
Moir, Wat ha'e a dog o' his ain. Ca' him up an' treat 
him to a bit o' poisoned meat. That wad ainly be tit 
for tat." 

"Nay, again, Mister De'il. Wat's dog Bruce ance 
fished my bairn oot o' the burn. He's a bra* beast, an' 
weel worth twa o' puir, meddlin' Speed." 

"But that wad ainly mak' your revenge completer." 

"I willna tak' revenge. I'll do wat sum gude turn 
i' place o' it. I maun heap coals o' fire on his head." 

Then the De'il knockit ance mair. "Dugald Moir, 
I thocht you a mon o' spirit! You'll be the butt o' the 
country-side. Get even wi' Wat Birney while you ca'. 
It isna yet too late. He's cumin* up the glen. Speed's 
killin' was an insult; wipe it oot wi' your fists. 

"But sister Bel luvs the lad. He'll be my ain brither 
sune. I wauna lift a han* to my brither." 

"Whist! ha's nae mair your brither than I!" 

"Nay, an' thank God for that las'! Gang awa'. You 
canna enter the heart o' Dugald Moir." 

There was a knock at the hoose door just then; an' 
Wat Birney hissel' entered, wi' Bruce at his heels. Puir 
Speed lay deid between us. 

"W'at wad you ha'e?" I asked, stern-loike, for the 
De'il was batterin's awa' at my heart's door. 

The lad held oot his han'. "I ha'e cam' to mak' 
peace. We maun be friends." 

But I turned awa' i' anger. "We canna. Dinna ask 

it." 

Ay, but the De'il was knockit fas' an' loud then. 
But Wat Birney cud not ken. 

"Bruce ha'e cam' to tak' Speed's place," he said. 

It was a bra' giftie, but 1 wadna heed. "I dinna 
want him," I cried. "Bring Speed bac' to life — if you ca'." 

"I wish I cud, mon, for Bel's sake. We mauna 
quarrel." 

"Knockit him doon!" shouted the De'il, shrill as a 
bag-pipe. 
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I lifted my arm; but Wat was such a slender lad, I 
cudna strike. 

**Dinna you do it, Dugald. I canna forgi'e a blow," 
he said. "I kilt puir Speed, but Tm baith ready and 
willin' to gi'e you Bruce i' his stead. It will ainly be a 
fair exchange. Here's the colley an' my han' on it. 
Cum, naybor, what say you?" 

**Say you willna ha'e his beast or his friendship," 
whispered the De'il, peerin' i' through my heart's win- 
dow. 

An' I said it. 

There were tears i' honest Wat's blu* een, "I'm sair 
fashed, Dugald. I canna gae hame wi'oot your forgi'e- 
ness. It's w'at I cam' for, an' I maun ha'e it. Dinna 
you min' the day I picht Jeanie oot o'.the burn? Ha'e 
you forgotten that, mon? Bruce an' I togither saved 
the lassie's life. 

"Speed's murder ha'e crosst that oot," I cried. 

The De'il was for climbin' richt i' then, but I kept 
him bac' wi' my next words. "Wat Birney, I may for- 
gi'e you i' time, but it will ainly be for Bel's sake. Gang 
awa'. The De'il is at wark. I'm nae my ainsel* this 
nicht. Tak' puir Speed oot an' bury him. I canna." 

The lad fell doon at my feet. "I maun ha'e your 
forgi'eness first, Dugald Moir. Bel loves us baith an' 
we maun love each ither. Say the word noo; say *Wat, 
it's a' forgi'en an' forgotten'." I thoct o' bonnie sister 
Bel, an' said the words owre; but my heart wasna i' 
them. 

"You dinna mean it," said Wat sadly; "but I'll bury 
Speed a' the same." 

Then he went oot, draggin' the deid beast after him. 
I followed a' unnoticed. Doon i' the glen he dug 
Speed's grave, an' laid the colley i' it. When he had 
finished, he knelt aboon it an' just prayed aloud. 

"Lord, forgi'e this day's hasty deed, an* help 
Dugald Moir to forgi'e it too. He's sair angry wi' me, 
an' nae wi'oot cause. But thee kens dog Speed weel 
earned my bullet. Ainly an hour sin he mangled two 
o' my best Sou'-Downs. But Dugald's hate is worse 
than a'. I maun ha'e the mon's love an' friendship." 
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The De'il gaVe a great boun* and left my heart's 
door as I rushed rouii' to Wat's side. 

"You shall ha'e baith frae this minit/* I cried. An' 
then my arm stole 'boot the lad's neck, juist as I had 
seen Bel's do on mony a moonlit nicht. He looked at 
me, bewildered. 

•'I didna dream you wod hear. But it's juist God's 
ain gude answer. An* noo you'll tak' Bruce i' Speed's 
place." 

"Yes." I said; for the DeMl had vanished. 

Slowly we walked bac' to the hoose. Bel met us 
wi' a kiss for baith, her black een beamin* wi' love and 
gladness. 

She wedded Wat sune after, an for forty lang years 
he ha'e been a bra' true brither. The De'il hasna vis- 
ited me sin'. 



A THEOSOPHIC LADY OF THE HOUSE 
OF "SHE." 

Her head was hung with ringlets, 
Her neck was strung with thing-lets. 

And she had a somewhat Babylonian air; 
But they said she had a "find," 
In the region of the mind, 

That gave her eye a fixed and stony stare. 

She said that ancient history 
Would explain the Karmic mystery; 

And to questions she would graciously reply. 
Every grievance she could shatter 
With her theory of matter, 

And her personal creator, which was "1." 

Her "Elemental" stories. 
And her philosophic glories. 

Had a tendency to raise the hair on end; 
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But if you listened kindly, 
And let her lead you blindly, 

She would demonstrate the wisdom of their trend. 

Yet when you asked the reason 
Of the Elemental **season/' 

And how to tell a spook from "a planetary guide " 
She looked upon you coldly, 
And answered, very boldly, 

That your question of the mark was very wide; 

For any intuition, 
Showing spiritual fruition, 

Would forever keep such questions from your lips. 
And had she been a sphinx. 
And you a saucy minx, 

You could not have gone more wholly in eclipse. 

Her ipse dixit held you, 

As if a blow had felled you. 

And you listened while she led the meeting on — 
Led them on in droves and herds. 
As she mispronounced her words 

And said the Golden Age was at its dawn. 

Then you wondered how a woman, 
Originally human. 

Could abandon all the muses and the graces. 
And become a thing fantastic. 
With "philosophy" (?) elastic, 

Just to show the world her theosophic paces. 

Yet with your "mortal mind," 
Thus to ridicule inclined. 

Something stirred your heart to pity most intense. 
For oftentimes a sorrow 
Prompts a tortured soul to borrow 

Relief from a stupidity most dense, 
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HOW "RUBY" PLAYED. 

The ffentleman who recites this piece should be attired as a country gentle- 
man of tne wealthier sort. 



Well, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, catty- 
cornedest pianner you ever laid eyes on; somethin' 
like a distracted billiard table on three legs. The lid 
was hoisted, and mighty well it was. If it hadn't been, 
he'd a tore the entire inside clean out, and scattered 
'em to the four winds of heaven. 

Played well? You bet he did; but don't interrupt 
me. When he first sit down, he 'peared to keer mighty 
little 'bout playin*, and wisht he hadn't come. He 
tweedle-leedled a little on the treble, and twoodle- 
oodled some on the bass — just foolin' and boxin' the 
thing's jaws for bein' in the way. And I says to a man 
settin' next to me, says I, "What sort of fool playin' is 
that?" And he says, "Hush!" But presently his 
hands commenced chasin' one another up and down 
the keys like a parcel of rats scamperin' through a 
garret very swift. Parts of it were sweet, though, and 
reminded me of a sugar squirrel turnin' the wheel of a 
candy cage. 

"Now," I says to my neighbor, "he's showin' off. 
He thinks he's a doin' of it; but he ain't got no idee, 
no plan of nothin'. If he'd play me a tune of some 
kind or other, I'd"— 

But my neighbor says, "Hush!" very impatient. 

I was just about to get up and go home, bein' tired 
of that foolishness, when I heard a little bird waking 
up away off in the woods, and call sleepy-like to his 
mate; and I looked up, and see that Ruby was begin- 
ning to take some interest in his business, and I sit 
down again. It was the peep of day. The light came 
faint from the east, the breezes blowed gentle and 
fresh; some more birds waked up in the orchard, then 
some more in the trees near the house, and dl begun 
sihgin' together. People began to stir, and the gal 
opened the shutters. Ju3t then the first beam pf the sun 
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fell upon the blossoms a little more, and it teched the 
roses on the bushes, and the next thing it was broad 
day. The sun fairly blazed, the birds sung like th'ey'd 
split their little throats; all the leaves was movin', and 
flashin' diamonds of dew, and the whole wide world 
was bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me like 
there was a good breakfast in every house in the land, 
anjd not a sick child or woman anywhere. It was a 
fine mornin'. 

And I says to my neighbor, **That's music, that is." 

But he glared at me like he'd like to cut my throat. 

Presently the wind turned; it began to thicken up, 
and a kind of gray mist came over things. I got low- 
spirited directly. Then a silver rain began to fall. I 
could see the drops touch the ground; some flashed up 
like long pearl earrings, and the rest rolled away like 
round rubies. It was pretty, but melancholy. Then 
the pearls gathered themselves into long strands and 
necklaces; and then they melted into thin silver 
streams, running between golden gravels; and then 
the streams joined each other at the bottom of the hill, 
and made a brook that flowed silent, except that you 
could kinder see the music, specially when the bushes 
on the banks moved as the music went along down the 
valley. I could smell the flowers in the meadow. But 
the sun didn't shine, nor the birds sing; it was a foggy 
day, but not cold. 

The most curious thing was the little white angel 
boy, like you see in pictures, that run ahead of the 
music brook, and led it on and on, away out of the 
world, where no man ever was, certain. I could see 
that boy just as plain as I see you. Then the moon- 
light came, without any sunset, and shone on the grave- 
yards, where some few ghosts lifted their hands and 
went over the wall; and between the black, sharp-top 
trees splendid" marble houses rose up, with fine ladies 
in the lit-up windows, and men. that loved 'em, but 
could never get a-nigh 'em, who played on guitars under 
the trees, and made me that miserable I could have 
cried, because I wanted to love somebody, I don't know 
who, better than the men with the guitars did. 
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Then the sun went down, it got dark, the wind 
moaned and wept like a lost child for its dead mother; 
and \ could a got up then and there and preached a 
better sermon than any I ever listened to. There wasn't 
a thing in the world left to live for, not a blame thing; 
and yet I didn't want the music to stop one bit. It was 
happier to be miserable than to be happy without be- 
ing miserable. I couldn't understand it. I hung my 
head, and pulled out my handkerchief, and blowed my 
nose loud to keep me from cryin'. My eyes is weak, 
anyway. I didn t want anybody to be a-gazin* at me 
a-snivelin', and it's nobody's business what I do with 
my nose. It's mine. But some several glared at me, 
mad as blazes. Then, all of a sudden, old Rubin changed 
his tune. He ripped out and he rared, he tipped and 
he tared, he pranced and he charged, like the grand 
entry at a circus. 'Peared to me that all the gas in the 
house was turned on at once, things got so bright; and 
I hilt up my head, ready to look any man in the face, 
and not afraid of nothin'. It was a circus and a brass 
band and a big ball all a-goin' on at the same time. He 
lit into them keys like a thousand of brick; he gave' em 
no rest day or night; he set every livin* joint in me a- 
goin'; and, not bein' able to stand it no longer, I jumped, 
sprang onto my seat and jest holered, — 

*'Go it, Ruber 

Every blamed man, woman, and child in the house 
riz on me, and shouted, "Put him out!" "Put him out!" 

"Put your great-grandmother's grizzly-gray-green- 
ish cat into the middle of next month!" I says. "Tech 
me if you dare! I paid my money, and you just come 
a-nigh me!" 

With that some several policeman run up, and I had 
to simmer down. But I could a fit any fool that laid 
lands on me; for I was bound to hear Ruby out, or die. 

He had changed his tune again. He hop-light la- 
dies and tip-toed fine from end to end of the key-board. 
He played soft and low and solemn. I heard the church 
bells over the hills. The candles of heaven was lit one 
by one. I saw the stars rise. The great organ of eter- 
nity began to pla.y from the world's end to the world's 
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end, and all the angels went to prayers. . . . Then the 
music changed to water, full of reeling that couldn't be 
thought, and began to drop — drip, drop — drip, drop, 
clear and sweet, like tears of joy falling into a lake of 
glory. It was sweeter than that. It was as a sweet- 
heart sweetened with white sugar, mixt with pow- 
dered silver and seed diamonds. It was too sweet. I 
tell you the audience cheered. Rubin he kinder 
bowed, like he wanted to say, "Much obleeged, but Td 
rather you wouldn't interrupt me." 

He stopt a moment or two to ketch breath. Then 
he got mad. He run his fingers through his hair, he 
shoved up his sleeve, he opened his coat-tails a leetle 
further, he drug up his stool, he leaned over, and, sir, 
he just went for that old pianner. He slapt her face, 
he boxed her jaws, he pulled her nose, he pinched her 
ears, and he scratched her cheeks, until she fairly yelled. 
He knockt her down, and he stamped on her shameful. 
She bellowed, she bleated like a calf, she howled like a 
hound, she squealed like a pig, she shrieked like a rat, 
and then he wouldn't let her up. He ran a quarter- 
stretch down the low grounds of the bass, till he got 
clean in the bowels of the earth, and you heard thunder 
galloping after thunder, through the hollows and caves 
of perdition; and then he fox-chased his right hand with 
his left, till he got way out of the treble into the 
clouds, whar the notes was finer than the pints of cam- 
bric needles, and you couldn't hear nothin' but the 
shadders of 'em. And then he wouldn't let the old 
pianner go. He for'ard two'd, he crost over first gen- 
tleman, he chassade right and left, back to your places, 
he all hands'd aroun', ladies to the right, promenade 
all, in and out, here and there, back and forth, up and 
down, perpetual motion, double*twisted and turned 
and tacked and tangled into forty-eleven thousand 
doublebow knots. 

By jinks it was a mixtery. And then he wouldn't 
let the old pianner go. He fecht up his right wing, 
he fecht up his left wing, he fecht up his center, he 
fecht up his reserves. He fired by file, he fired by pla- 
toons, by company, by regiments, and by brigades. 
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He opened his cannon, — siege guns down thar. Napol- 
eons here, twelve-pounders yonder; big guns, little 
guns, middle-sized guns, round shot, shells, shrapnels, 

fjrape, canister, mortar, mines, and magazines, — every 
ivin' battery and bomb a-goin at the same time. The 
house trembled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, the 
floor come up, the ceilin* come down, the sky split, the 
ground rokt; heavens and earth, creation, sweet pota- 
toes, Moses, ninepences, glory, ten-penny nails, Samson 
in a 'simmon tree, Tump Tompson in a tumbler-cart, 
roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle — ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — 
raddle-addle-addle-addle — riddle-iddle - iddle - iddle — 
reedle-eedle-eedle-eedle — p-r-r-r-r-.rlang! ! Bang! ! ! ! 
lane! per-lang! p-r-r-r-r-r! ! Bang! T ! 

With that bang, he lifted himself bodily into the air; 
and he came down with his knees, his ten fingers, his 
ten toes, his elbows, and his nose, striking every single, 
solitary key on the pianner at the same time. The 
thing busted, and went off into seventeen hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and forty-two 
hemi-demi-semi quavers; and I know'd no mo'. 

When I come to, I was under ground about twenty 
foot, in a place they call Oyster Bay, a treatin' a 
Yankee, that I never laid eyes on before, and never 
expect to again. Day was breakin' by the time I got 
to the St. Nicholas Hotel, and I pledge you my word I 
did not know my name. The man asked me the 
number of my room; and I told him, "Hot music on 
the half-shell, for two!" 



JACK AND GEORGE. 

Two younsT men should appear on the platform. When Georg^e reaches the 
sixth line of the last stanza, Jack should whisper somethingr in George's ear. which 
should result in the most uproarous rendering of the closing couplet, the two 
young men leaving the stage convulsed with laughter. 



Jack, I hear you've gone and done it. 
Yes, I know; most fellows will; 
Went and tried it once myself, sir, 
Though, you see, Tm single still. 
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And you met her^did you tell me? 
Down at Newport, last July, 
And resolved to ask the question 
At a soiree? So did I. 

I suppose you left the ball-room 
With its music and its light; 
For they say love's flame is brightest 
In the darkness of the night. 

Weil, you walked along together, 

Overhead the starlit sky, 

And rU bet — old man confess it — 

You were frightened. So was I. 

So you strolled along the terrace. 

Saw the summer moonlight pour 

All its radiance on the waters 

As they rippled on the shore; 

Till at length you gathered courage, 
When you saw that none were nigh, — 
Did you draw her close and tell her 
That you loved her? So did I. 

Well, I needn't ask you further, 

And I'm sure I wish you joy; 

Think I'll wander down and see you 

When you're married — eh, my boy? 
When the honey-moon is over. 
And you're settled down, we'll try — 
What? The deuce you say! Rejected, 
You rejected ? So was /. 



DAN'L WANTS AN EDUCATION. 

One mid-afternoon, as I reached the crest of an as- 
cent from which I could look down into a mountain 
cove divided up into half a dozen farms, I heard loud 
voices on the road ahead, and presently saw two per- 
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sons seated on a rock. While yet ten rods away I heard 
the voice of one of them saying: 

"Now, Dan'l, I can't and I won't stand it no mo'!" 

The other made no reply, and when I advanced I 
found the pair to be father and son — the latter a boy 
of eighteen. Usual salutations were passed and as I 
sat down beside them I soon found the Doy to be unus- 
ually intelligent and keen. We talked about general 
matters for a few minutes, and then Dan'l turned to his 
father and said: 

"Might ask him, pap. I reckon he knows." 

"I war' calkerlatin' to Dan'l — yes I was. I'm glad 
him cum along, I am. Will you abide by what him 
says?" 

"I will. Go ahead pap.' 

"Stranger," said the old man, as he put a finger on 
my knee, "I've bin fussin' with Dan'l fur two years back. 
He's bin wuss on me nor the itch, and he's nigh killed 
his mam. I brung him out yere to hev a talk and set- 
tle it, and it seems as if the Lord had sent you this way 
jist in time. Be you what is called an eddicated man?" 

"Yes, more or less." 

"You've been around a right smart?" 

"Yes." 

"You know about arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
writin' and spellin'?" 

"Yes." 

"Thank the Lord that you hev cum! Now, Dan'l, 
he 'un will down in two minits, and you hev agreed to 
abide." 

"So I will, pap. Just ask he 'un to talk." 

"Well, stranger, it's this: Dan'l hain't got no sense. 
He wants to leave hum and go fur hisself. He wants 
to know mo' and hev better clothes and mo' money than 
his father." 

"Well?" 

"Wall, I say he shouldn't adoo it. It's too flighty. 
It can't be did. He's bin foolin' hisself." 

"What do you want to leave home for?" I asked of 
the boy. 

"That I may go to school and get an education," he 
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replied. "WeVe had a school here, and I can read and 
write and spell and figure, but I want to go higher." 

"Look at the cheek of it!" shouted the father. He 
knows mo' now than I do, and yit he wants to go 
higher." 

"What plans have you got for the future?" I queried 
of Dan'l. 

"I want to go to school for two or three years, and 
then I want to study for a profession." 

"A purfeshun!" howled the father as he sprang up. 
"Whoop! A son of ole Jim Nevins cryin' for a pur- 
feshun! If anybody had told me Td live to see this 
day Vd hev tooken his scalp!" 

"I want to go into law or medicine if I can," said 
Dan'l; . 

"Whoop! That's the last hair what breaks the 
cambel's back!" roared the old man. "I'm powerfully 
minded to take the ongrateful cub and wring his neck! 
Why don't you go fur him, stranger? Why don't you 
turn to and use him up?" 

"Are you opposed to education?" 

"I be and I bee'nt! When a man kin read, and 
write, and figure, he's got *nuff. That's all I ever had, 
and I've got along right smart. If Dan'l does as well 
he may be thankful." 

"How well have you done? How old are you?" 

"Fifty." 

"How much are you worth?" 

"More'n ;?i,ooo, sir." 

"That is, you've worked thirty years or more to ac- 
cumulate $1,000 or $1,200 worth of land and a mule or 
two?" 

"Yes." 

"After Dan'l has been educated he can earn as 
much in six months." 

"W— what?" 

"Did you ever have a lawsuit?" 

"Onct." 

"How much did you pay your lawyer?" 

"Cost me $25." 

"How much time did he put in?" 
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"Not more'n two hours, dog-gone him!'* 

••Then why shouldn't Dan'l earn $25 in two hours." 

••He's got you stuck, pap!" laughed the son. 

•*How much was your doctor bill last year?" 

••Thirty dollars." 

••And the doctor was not in your house over half a 
day all told. Why shouldn't Dan'l earn $30 the same 
way. That doctor earned 820 where you earn $1." 

•'Whoop! The stranger is also agin me!" shouted 
the old man as he cracked his heels together. 

•'So I am. Let Dan'l educate himself, and he can 
buy and sell you inside of a year. Do you know what 
income a good lawyer in Knoxville or Chattanooga 
can count on?" 

••I never thought." 

••Well, its enough in one year to buy the whole of 
this cove, and every calf and hog and mule within ten 
miles of it. It's the same with the doctors." 

He actually turned pale as he looked from Daniel 
to me and back again, and up and down the road. By 
and by he asked: 

•'Stranger, hev you a pur — purfeshun?" 

••I have." 

••And will you allow that you hev made as high as 
— as S3 a day?" 

•'Yes, five times that." 

He stared at me with open mouth, unable to say a 
word. 

"You don't know much about the world outside," I 
said, as I pulled him down and offered him a cigar. 
"You work hard on your farm, and you get ahead slowly. 
You can hire a ne^ro to do farm work for $2 a week. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, painters and such men get from 
$2 to S3. 50 per day. If Daniel was a good book-keeper 
he could get Si, 000 or g 1,200 a year. 

••C-could he?" 

•'Certainly, but he must have education." 

"Stranger, did you ever make S3 a day?" sternly 
asked the old man. 

"Yes." 

••Four?" 
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"Yes." 

"Five?" 

"Yes." 

"Dog-gone me, but I can't believe it! And it's all 
done bv eddecashun!" 

"That's the capital you start with. As a clerk Dan'l 
could be dressed up, work eight or nine hours a day, 
and have an income of from $io to $20 a week." 

"Didn't I tell you all this, pap?" queried the boy, 
who had been a silent but eager listener to every 
word. 

"Whoop! So ye did, Dan'l; but dog-gone me if I 
snuggled to it! I can't snuggle yit!" 

I went home with them, and I found the mother 
more obstinate than the father. 

"D'ye mean fur to say!" she demanded as we all fell 
to smoking after supper, "that eddecashun is goin' to 
help our boy Dan'l aim three hull dollars a day!" 

"I do. ma'am." 

"I can't believe it! Jim, how much would you pay 
the Guv'ner of the State to work fur ye?" 

"Not over fo' bits a day." 

"That gits ye, stranger!" chuckled the mother. 

"But turn it the other way, woman. The Governor 
is educated and is not obliged to do farm-work. His 
salary for a year is more than you have made in 
thirty." 

"Whoop! That gits you, old woman!" shouted the 
husband. "Now, I begin to glimmer. Now I kin see 
the difference." 

"A book-keeper wouldn't be worth his board to you, 
because you have no accounts to keep. He is, however, 
worth $1,000 a year to some merchant in Nashville." 

"Whoop! Yer dead right, stranger. Me'n the old 
woman has bin fules. I couldn't see whar' eddecashun 
helped a man to build a stone wall, hoe corn or cut 
hay, but I see what it is fitten fur now. It's us dog- 
goned, knock-kneed, moss-backed cannibals who don't 
know nuthen' which hev got to do the heavy work and 
wear old clothes!" 

"Didn't I tell you, pap?" said Dan'l. 
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"You did — whoop!— but I was too thick-headed to 
see it. You shall go to skule and be eddecated." 

"But if he becomes a rascal and is hung fur it some- 
body has got to be responsible,'* added the mother, as 
she looked straight at me over the cloud of smoke. 

And next day when I went away I left my address, 
so that I could be hunted up and shot. 



THE TRUE LOVER'S ANTE-CREMATORY 
FAREWELL. 

"Oh, William !" she cried, "strew not blossoms of Spring, 

For the new apparatus may rust; 
But say that a handful of shavings you'll bring, 

And linger to see me combust. 

"Oh, promise me love, by the fire-hole you'll watch; 

And when mourners and stokers convene, 
You will see that they light me some solemn slow match. 

And warn them against kerosene. 

"It would cheer me to know, ere these rude breezes waft 

My essences far to the pole. 
That one whom I love will look to the draught, 

And have a fond eye on the coal. 

"Then promise me, love" — and her voice fainter grew — 

"While this body of mine calcifies. 
You will stand just as near as you can to the flue 

And gaze while my gases arise. 

"For Thompson — Sir Henry — has found out a way 
(Of his' 'process' you've surely heard tell) 

How you burn like a parlor match gently away, 
Nor even offend by a smell. 
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"So none of the dainty need sniff in disdain 
When my carbon floats up to the sky; 

And I'm sure, love, that you will never complain 
Though an ash should blow into your eye. 

"You promise me, love — and she murmured low — 

When the calcification is o'er, 
You will sit by my grave in the twilight glow — 

I mean by the furnace door. 



THE MULE. 

JOSH BILLINGS. 



The mule is haf hoss and haf Jackass, and then 
kums tu a full stop, natur diskovering her mistake. 

Tha weigh more, ackordin tu their heft, than enny 
other kreeter, except a crowbar. 

Tha kant hear enny quicker, nor further than the 
hoss, yet their ears are big enuff for snow shoes. 

You kan trust them with enny one whose life ain't 
worth enny more than the mules. The only wa tu keep 
the mules into a paster is tu turn them into a medder 
jineing, and then let them jump out. 

Tha are reddy for use, just as soon as tha will du tu 
abuse. 

Tha haint got enny friends, and will live on huckle- 
berry brush, with an ockasional chanse at Kanada 
thistles. 

Tha are a modern invenshun, i don't think the Bible 
deludes tu them at tall. 

Tha sel for more money than enny other domestick 
animile. Yu kant tell their age by looking into their 
mouth, enny more than yu kould a Mexican cannon's. 
Tha never hav no dissease that a good club won't heal. 

If tha ever die tha must kum rite tu life agin, for I 
never herd nobody sa "ded mule." 

Tha are like some men, verry korrupt at harte; ivq 
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known them tu be good mules for 6 months, just tu gt 
a good chanse tu kick sumbody. 

I never owned one, nor never mean tu, unless than 
is a United Staits law passed, requiring it. 

The only reason tha are pashunt, is bekause tha ar^ 
ashamed ov themselfs. 

I hav seen eddikated mules in a sirkus. 

Tha kould kick, and bite, tremenjis. I would no\ 
sa what I am forced tu sa agin the mule, if his birtl 
want an outrage, and man want tu blame for it. 

Enny man who is willing tu drive a mule, ought tu 
be exempt by law from running for the legislatur. 

Tha are the strongest creeturs on earth, and heavi- 
est ackording tu their sise; I herd tell ov one who fell 
oph from the tow path, on the Eri kanawl, and sunk as 
soon as he touched bottom, but he kept rite on towing 
the boat tu the next stashun, breathing thru his ears, 
which stuck out ov the water about 2 feet 6 inches; i 
didn't see this did, but an auctioneer told me ov it, and 
i never knew an auctioneer to lie unless it was absolute- 
ly convenient. 



A NURSERY LEGEND IN MORNING AND 
EVENING DRESS. 

There is no better method of showing the wonderful resources of language 
than to take some simple poem and change its chief words into technical and 
scholarly phrases. The following example will serve to illustrate the point: 



"SING A SONG O SIXPENCE, IN MORNING ATTIRE. 

Sing a song o' sixpence, a pocket full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing. 
Wasn't that a dainty dish to set before the king? 
The king was up-stairs, counting out his money. 
The queen was in the parlor eating bread and honey; 
The maid was in the garden hanging out the clothes. 
Up came a jackdaw and snapped off her nose. 
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"SING A SONG O' SIXPENCE" IN FULL EVENING DRESS. 

Carol forth a canticle of demi-soHdus, 
With grain in a commensurate degree, 

Two dozen darkly feathered victims of a blunderbuss 
All coarctate *neath pastry made with ghee, 

By patient terebration the apertion of the pie 
Was affected with a level- handed spoon; 

When, judge the consternation of the monarch sitting by. 
All the birds set up a symphonizing tune. 

They were only slightly wounded — chiefly suffering 
from surprise 
It was fortunate the oven had been slow 
And the warmth, though it alarmed them, which it's use- 
less to disguise. 
Made them quickly convalescent from the blow. 

Now shortly after this, the mighty monarch of the land 
Was ensconced with heaps of bullion untold, 

Engaged in what he evidently didn't understand — 
Rhabodologic computation of his gold. 

Her majesty, his spouse, was in her boudoir far away, 

Employed in manducation of her lunch; 
On a desiccated loaf she gave her appetite full play. 

Which, with honey, was as much as she could munch. 
The feminine domestic was just then in the parterre. 

Suspending some habiliments to dry. 
When one of those same blackbirds saw her standing 
on a chair 

And amputated her olfactory. 



THE FAMOUS TRIAL OF BARDELL VS. PICK- 
WICK. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

On the morning of the trial of the great action for 
breach of promise of marriage, — Bardell against Pick- 
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wick, — the defendant, Mr. Pickwick, being escorted in- 
to court, stood up in a state of agitation, and took a 
glance around him. There was already a pretty large 
sprinkling of spectators in the gallery, and a numerous 
muster of gentlemen in wigs in the barristers' seat. 
Such of the gentlemen as had a brief to carry carried 
it in as conspicuous a manner as possible, and occa- 
sionally scratched their noses with it, to impress it 
more strongly on the observation of the spectators; 
other gentlemen, who had no briefs, carried under their 
arms goodly octavos, with a red label behind, and that 
under-done-pie-crust-colored cover which is technically 
known as "law- calf." Others, who had neither briefs 
nor books, thrust their hands into their pockets, and 
looked as wise as they could. 

A loud cry of "Silence!" announced the entrance 
of the judge, who was most particularly short, and so 
fat that he seemed all face and waistcoat. A sensation 
was then perceptible in the body of the court; and im- 
mediately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Cluppins, her bosom friend number one, 
was led in, in a drooping state. An extra-sized um- 
brella was then handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair 
of pattens by Mr. Fogg (Dodson and Foeg being the 
plaintiff's attorneys), each of whom had prepared a 
sympathizing and melancholy face for the occasion. 
Mrs. Sanders, bosom friend number two, then appeared, 
leading in Master Bardell, whom she placed on the 
floor of the court in front of his hysterical mother, — a 
commanding position, in which he could not fail to 
awaken the sympathy of both judge and jury. 

"I am for the plaintiff, my Lord," said Mr. Sergeant 
Buzfuz. 

Court. — "Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?" 

Mr. Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he was. 

"I appear for the defendant, my Lord," said Mr. 
Sergeant Snubbin. 

Court. — "Any body with you, brother Snubbin?" 

"Mr. Phunky, my Lord." 

Court. — "Go on." 

Mr. Skimpin proceeded to "open th^ case"; and the 
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case appeared to have very little inside it when he had 
opened it, for he kept such particulars as he knew com- 
pletely to himself. 

Sergeant Buzfuz then rose with* all the majesty and 
dignity which the grave nature of the proceedings de- 
manded, and having whispered to Dodson, and con- 
ferred briefly with Fogg, pulled his gown over his 
shoulders, settled his wig, and addressed the jury: 

"You have heard from my learned friend, gentle- 
men, that this is an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage, in which the damages are laid at ^1500. 

"The plaintiff is a widow; yes, gentlemen, a widow. 
The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying for many years the 
esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the 
guardians of his royal revenues, glided almost imper- 
ceptibly from the world, to seek elsewhere for that re- 
pose and peace which a custom-house can never afford." 

This was a pathetic description of the decease of 
Mr. Bardell, who had been knocked on the head with 
a quart-pot in a public-house cellar. 

"Some time before Mr. Bardell's death, he became 
the father of a little boy. With this little boy, the only 
pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk 
from the world and courted the retirement and tran- 
quility of Goswell street; and here she placed in her 
front parlor window a written placard, bearing this in- 
scription: 'Apartments furnished for a single gentle- 
man. Inquire within.*" Here Sergeant Buzfuz paused, 
while several gentlemen of the jury took a note of the 
document. 

"There is no date to that, is there, sir?" inquired a 
juror. 

"There is no date, gentlemen; but I am instructed 
to say that it was put in the plaintiff's parlor window 
just this time three years. Now I entreat the attention 
of the jury to the wording of this document, — ^*Apart-* 
ments furnished for a single gentleman'! *Mr. Bardell,' 
said the widow — *Mr. Bardell was a man of honor, Mr. 
Bardell was a man of his word, Mr. Bardell was no de- 
ceiver, Mr. Bardell was once a single gentleman him- 
self; in single gentlemen I shall perpetually see some- 
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thing to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was when he 
first won my young and untried affections; to a single 

fentleman shall my lodgings be let/ Actuated by this 
eautiful and touching impulse (among the best im- 
[mlses of our imperfect nature, gentlemen), the deso- 
ate widow dried her tears, furnished her first floor, 
caught her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, and 
put the bill up in her parlor window. Did it remain 
there long? No. Before the bill had been in the par- 
lor window three days — three days, gentlemen — a Be- 
ing, erect upon two legs, and bearing all the outward 
semblance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked at 
Mrs. Bardell's door. He inquired within; he took the 
lodgings; and on the very next day he entered into 
possession of them. This man was Pickwick — Pick- 
wick, the defendant. 

"Of this man Pickwick I will say little; the subject 
presents but few attractions; and I, gentlemen, am not 
the man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men, to delight 
in the contemplation of revolting heartlessness and of 
systematic villainy. 

**I say systematic villainy, gentlemen, and when I 
say systematic villainy, let me tell the defendant, Pick- 
wick — if he be in court, as I am informed he is — that it 
would have been more decent in him, more becoming, 
in better judgment, and in better taste, if he had stop- 
ped away. 

"I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years 
Pickwick continued to reside without interruption or 
intermission at Mrs. Bardell's house. I shall show you 
that, on many occasions, he gave halfpence, and on 
some occasions even sixpences to her little boy; and 
I shall prove to you, by a witness whose testimony it 
will be impossible for my learned friend to weaken or 
controvert, that on one occasion he patted the boy on 
the head, and made use of this remarkable expression: 
'How should you like to have another father?' I shall 
prove to you, gentlemen, on the testimony of three of 
his own friends — most unwilling witnesses, gentlemen 
— most unwilling witnesses — that on that morning he 
was discovered by them holding the plaintiff in his 
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arms, and soothing her agitation by his caresses and 
endearments. 

"And, now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two 
letters have passed between these parties — letters which 
are admitted to be in the handwriting of the defendant. 
Let me read the first: *Garraway's, twelve o'clock. 
Dear Mrs. B. — Chops and Tomato sauce. Yours, Pick- 
wick.* Gentlemen, what does this mean? Chops! 
Gracious heavens! and Tomato sauce! Gentlemen, is 
the happiness of a sensitive and confiding female to be 
trifled away by such shallow artifices as these? The 
next has no date whatever, which is in itself suspicious. 
'Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till to-morrow. 
Slow coach.' And then follows this very remarkable 
expression: "Don't trouble yourself about the warming- 
pan." Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself about 
a warming-pan? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly en- 
treated not to agitate herself about this warming-pan, 
unless it is; as I assert it to be, a mere cover for hidden 
fire — a mere substitute for some endearing word or 
promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system of corres- 
pondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view 
to his contemplated desertion, and which I am not in a 
condition to explain? 

"Enough of this. My client's hopes and prospects 
are ruined. But Pickwick, gentlemen — Pickwick, the 
ruthless destroyer of this domestic oasis in the desert 
of Goswell street — Pickwick, who has choked up the 
well, and thrown ashes on the sward — Pickwick, who 
comes before you to-day with his heartless tomato 
sauce and warming-pans — Pickwick still rears his head 
with unblushing effrontery, and gazes without a sigh on 
the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen, heavy 
damages, are the only punishment with which you can 
visit him, the only recompense you can award to my 
client. And for those damages she now appeals to an^ 
enlightened, a high-minded, a right-feeling, a consci- 
entious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contempla- 
tive jury of her civilized countrymen." 

With this beautiful peroration, Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz 
sat down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh woke up. 
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"Call Elizabeth Cluppins," said Sergeant Buzfuz, ris- 
ing a moment afterwards, with renewed vigor. 

"Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins — do you recollect 
being in Mrs. Bardell's back one pair of stairs, on one 

Particular morning in July last, when she was dusting 
ickwick's apartment?" 

"Yes, my Lord and jury, I do.*' 

"Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first floor front, 
I believe?" 

"Yes, it were, sir." 

Court. — "What were you doing in the back room, 
ma'am?" 

"My Lord and jury, I will not deceive you." 

Court. — "You had better not, ma'am." 

"I was there, unbeknown to Mrs. Bardell; I had 
been out with a little basket, gentlemen, to buy three 
pound of red kidney purtaties, which was three pound 
for tuppense ha'penny, when I see Mrs. Bardell's street 
door on the jar." 

Court. — "On the what?" 

"Partly open, my Lord." 

Court. — "She said on the jar." 

"It's all the same, my Lord." 

The little judge looked doubtful, and said he'd 
make a note of it. 

"I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin' 
and went, in a permiscuous manner, up stairs, and into 
the back room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of 
voices in the front room, and — " 

"And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins?" 

"Beggin' your pardon, sir, I would scorn the hac- 
tion. The voices was wery loud, sir, and forced them- 
selves upon my ear." 

"Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, but 
you heard the voices. Was one of those voices Pick- 
wick's?" 

"Yes, it were, sir." 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. 
Pickwick addressed himself to Mrs. Bardell, repeated, 
by slow degrees, and by dint of many questions, the 
conversation she had heard. Which, like many other 
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conversations repeated under such circumstances, or, 
indeed, like many other conversations repeated under 
any circumstances, was of the smallest possible impor- 
tance in itself, but looked big now. 

Nathaniel Winkle, Tracy Tupman and Augustus 
Snodgrass were severally called into the box; each cor- 
roborated the testimony of their unhappy friend; and 
each was driven to the verge of desperation by excess- 
ive badgering. 

'Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined 
by Sergeant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by Sergeant 
Snubbin. Had always said and believed that Pick- 
wick would marry Mrs. Bardell; knew that Mrs. Bar- 
dell's being engaged to Pickwick was the current topic 
of conversation in the neighborhood after the fainting 
in July. Had heard Pickwick ask the little boy how 
he should like to have another father. Did not know 
that Mrs. Bardell was at that time keeping company 
with the baker, but did know that the baker was then a 
single man and is now married. Thought Mrs. Bardell 
fainted away on the morning in July, because Pickwick 
asked her to name the day; knew that she (witness) 
fainted away stone dead when Mr. Sanders asked her 
to name the day, and believed that anybody as called 
herself a lady would do the same, under similar circum- 
stances. During the period of her keeping company 
with Mr. Sanders, she had received love-letters, like 
other ladies. In the course of their correspondence 
Mr. Sanders had often called her a "duck," but he had 
never called her "chops," nor yet "tomato sauce." 

Sergeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance 
than he had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and 
said: "Call Samuel Weller." 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller; 
for Samuel Weller stepped into the box the instant 
his name was pronounced; and placing his hat on the 
floor, and his arms on the rail, took a bird's-eye view 
of the bar, and a comprehensive survey of the bench, 
with a remarkably cheerful and lively aspect. 

Court. — "What's your name, sir?" 

"Sam Weller, my Lord." 
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Court.— "Do you spell it with a *V' or with a 'W*?" 

"That depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
speller, my Lord. I never had occasion to spell it 
more than once or twice in my life, but I spells it with 
a 'V.' " 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed, "Quite right, 
too, Samivel; quite right. Put it down a We, my Lord, 
put it down a We." 

Court. — "Who is that, who dares to address the 
court? Usher!" 

"Yes, my Lord." 

Court. — "Bring that person here instantly." 

"Yes, my Lord." 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't 
bring him; and, after a great commotion, all the peo- 
ple who had got up to look for the culprit sat down 
again. The little judge turned to the witness as soon 
as his indignation would allow him to speak, and said: 

Court. — "Do you know who that was, sir?" 

"I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord." 

Court. — "Do you see him here now?" 

Sam stared up into the lantern in the roof of the 
court, and said: "Wy, no, my Lord, I can't say that I 
do see him at the present moment." 

Court. — "If you could have pointed him out, I would 
have sent him to jail instantly. * 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments. 

"Now, Mr. Weller," said Sergeant Buzfuz. 

"Now, sir." 

"I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, 
the defendant in this case. Speak up, Mr. Weller." 

"I mean to speak up, sir; 1 am in the service o' that 
ere gen'l'man, and a wery good service it is." 

"Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?" 

"Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven 
they ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes." 

Court. — "You must not tell us what the soldier said, 
unless the soldier is in court, and is examined in the 
usual way; it's not evidence." 

"Wery good, my Lord." 

"Do you recollect any thing particular happening 
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on the morning when you were first engaged by the de- 
fendant; eh, Mr. Weller?" 

"Yes. I do, sir." 

"Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was." 

"I had a reg'lar new fit-out o' clothes that mornin , 
genTmen of the jury, and that vas a wery partickler 
and uncommon circumstance vith m^e in those days." 

The judge looked sternly at Sam, but Sam's features 
were so perfectly serene that the judge said nothing. 

"Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw 
nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaintiff in 
the arms of the^ defendant, which you have heard de- 
scribed by the witnesses?" 

"Certainly not, sir. I was in the passage till they 
called me up, and then the old lady as you call the 
plaintiff, she war n't there, sir." 

"You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of 
what was going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. 
Weller?" 

"Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that's just it. Ir 
they wos a pair o' patent double million magnifyin' gas 
microscopes of hextra power, p'r'aps I might be able 
to see through two flights o' stairs and a deal door; but 
bein' only eyes, you see, my wision's limited." 

"Now, Mr. Weller, I'll ask you a question on anoth- 
er point, if you please." 

"If you please, sir." 

"Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's house, 
one night in November?" 

"Oh yes, wery well." 

"Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller. I thought 
we should get at something at last." 

"I rayther thought that, too, sir." 

"Well; I suppose you went up to have a little talk 
about the trial— eh, Mr. Weller?" 

"I went up to pay the rent; but we did get a talkin' 
about the trial." 

"Oh, you did get a talking about the trial. Now 
what passed about the trial ? will you have the good- 
ness to tell us, Mr. Weller?" 

"Vith all the pleasure in life, sir. Arter a few unim- 
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portant obserwations from the two wirtuous females as 
has been examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a 
wery great state o' admiration at the honerable con- 
duct of Mr. Dodson and Mr. Fogg — them two gen'l'- 
men as is settin* near you now." 

•The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well! They 
spoke in high praise of the honorable conduct of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys for the plain- 
tiff, did they?" 

"Yes; they said what a wery genVous thing it was 
o' them to have taken up the case on spec, and not to 
charge nothin' at all for costs, unless they got 'em out 
of Mr. Pickwick." 

"It's perfectly useless, my Lord, attempting to get 
at any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity 
of this witness. I will not trouble the court by asking 
him any more questions. Stand down, sir. That's my 
case, my Lord.* 

Sergeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on be- 
half of the defendant; and did the best he could for 
Mr. Pickwick; and the best, as everybody knows, could 
do no more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up, in the old-estab- 
lished form. He read as much of his notes to the jury 
as he could decipher on so short a notice; he didn't 
read as much of them as he couldn't make out; and he 
made running comments on the evidence as he went 
along. If Mrs. Bardell were right, it was perfectly 
clear Mr. Pickwick was wrong; and if they thought the 
evidence of Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence they 
would believe it; and if they didn't why, they wouldn't. 

The jury then retired to their private room, and af- 
ter an anxious quarter of an hour returned with a ver- 
dict in favor of plaintiff, and damages against defend- 
ant to the amount of £7S0. 
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THE SCHOOL MARM. 

Oh, School Marm ! 

Thou who teachest the young idea 

How to scoot, and spankest the erstwhile 

Festive school-boy with a mighty hand; 

Who also lammeth him with a hickory swich, 

And crowneth him by laying the weight 

Of a ruler upon his shoulders, 

Oh! 

Thou art a daisy ! 

Thou makest him the national emblem — 

Red, white, and blue — 

Thou furnishest the stripes. 

And he seeth the stars. 

Oh, School Marm, 

We couldn't do without thee. 

And we don't want to try! 

Thou art lovely and accomplished 

Above all women, and if thou art 

Not married, it is because thou art 

Too smart to be caught that way! 

All school marms are women. 

But all women are not school marms, 

And, angels pedagogic. 

That's where thou art ahead of thy sisters! 

Oh, School Marm ! 

Thou mayest not get much pay here below! 

But cheap education is a national specialty, 

And thou wilt get thy reward in heaven. 

« « « « « 

We were a school-boy once ourself, 
And can show the marks of it ! 
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THE BARREL ORGAN. 

EDWIN WAUGH. 

The fonowing story, told in the impressive dialect of Lancashire* is a faithful 
picture of the ditnculties attendant on the introduction of Barrel organs into the 
service of the church. The story might be told in dialogue form, an elderly 
housewife representing "Nanny"— Young man with whip for Skedlock. 



"Well, but, Nanny," said Skedlock, laying his hand 
on the old woman's shoulder, "yo known what a hard 
job it is to keep th* bant i'th' nick wi a rook o' music- 
ianers. They cap'n the world for bein' diversome an' 
bad to plez. Well, as I wur sayin* — they'n had a deeal 
o* trouble about music this year or two back, up at th' 
owd chapel. Th' singers fell out wi' th' players. They 
mostly dun do. An' the players did everything they 
could to plague th' singers. They're so like. But yo 
may have a like aim, Nanny, what mak' o' harmony 
they'd get out o' sich wark as that. An' then, when 
Joss o' Piper's geet his wage raise't — fiveshillin' a year, 
— Dick o' Liddy's said he'd ha moor too, or else he'd 
sing no moor at that shop. He're noan beawn to be 
snape't wi' a tootlin' whipper-snapper like Joss — a bit 
of a bow-legged whelp, twenty year yunger nor his sel. 
Then there wur a crack coom i' Billy Tootle bassoon; 
an' Billy stuck to't that some o* th' lot had done it for 
spite. An' there were sich fratchin an' cabals among 
'em as never wur known. An' they natter't, an' brawlt, 
an' played one another o' maks o' ill-contriv^'t tricks. 
Well, yo' may guess, Nanny — 

"One Sunday mornin', just afore th* sarvice began, 
some o' th' singers slipt a pepper-box, an' a hawp'oth 
o' grey peighs an' two young rattons into old Thwittler 
double-bass; an' as soon as he began a-playin' ; th' little 
things squeak't an' scutter't about i'th' inside, till they 
thrut o' out o' tune. Th* singers couldn't get forrud 
for laughin.' One on 'em whisper't to Thwittler, an' 
axed him if his fiddle had getten th' bally-warche. 
But Thwittler never spoke a word. His senses wur 
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leavin' him very fast. At last, he geet so freeten't, that 
he chuck*t the fiddle down, an* darted out o' th' chapel, 
beawt hat; an* off he ran whoam, in a cowd sweet, wi' 
his yure stickin' up like a cushion-full o* stocking-nee- 
dles. An' he bowted straight through th* heawse, an' 
reet up-stairs to bed, wi* his clooas on, beawt sayin' a 
word to chick or chighlt. His wife watched him run 
through th' heawse; but he darted forrud, an* took no 
notice o* nobody. What's up now,' thought Betty; an* 
hoo ran after him. When hoo geet up-stairs th' owd 
lad had getten croppen into bed; an* he war iird up, 
o*er the yed. So Betty turned the quilt deawn, an* hoo 
said, *Whatever*s to do witho, James?* *Howd te 
noise!* said Th wittier, pooin* the clooas o'er his yed 
again, *howd te noise! I'll play no more at yon shop 
an* th' bed fair wackert again; he're i' sich a fluster. 
•Mun I make tho a saup o* gruel?* said Betty. 'Gruel 

be !* said Thwittler, poppin* his yed out o* the 

blankets. *Didto ever yer ov onybody layin' the devil 
wi' meighl-porritch?* An* then he poo'd th* blanket 
o'er his yed again. 'Where's thi fiddle?* said Betty. 
But, as soon as Thwittler yerd th* fiddle name't, he gav 
a wild skrike, an' crope lower down into bed.*' 

"Well, well,** said the old woman laughing, and lay- 
ing her knitting down, "aw never yerd sich a tale i* my 
life." 

"Stop, Nanny,** said Skedlock, "yo'st yer it out, 
now." 

"Well, yo seen, this mak o' wark went on fro week 
to week, till everybody geet weary on it; an* at last, th* 
chapel-wardens summon't a meetin' to see if they 
couldn't raise a bit o* daycent music, for Sundays, beawt 
o* this trouble. An* they talked back an* forrud about 
it a good while. Tum o'th Dingle recommended *em 
to have a Jew*s harp, an* some triangles. But Bobby 
Nooker said, * That's no church music! Did onybody 
ever yer "Th* Owd Hundred,** played upova triangle?* 
Well, at last they agreed that th' best way would be to 
have some sort of a barrel-organ — one o' thoose that 
they winden up at th' side, an* then they play'n o'their- 
sel, beawt ony fingerin' or blowin'. So they order't one 
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made, wi' some favour-ite tunes in — 'Burton/ an' *Lid- 
dy,' an* 'French,' an' 'Owd York,' an' sich like. Well, 
it seems that Robbin o' Sceawter's. th' carrier — his fey- 
ther went by th' name o' *Cowd an' Hungry;' he're a 
quarryman by trade; a long, hard, brown-looking felly, 
wi' e'en like gig-lamps, an* yure as strung as a horse's 
mane. He looked as if he'd bin made out o' owd dur- 
latches, an' reawsry nails. Robin, th' carrier, is his 
owdest lad; an' he favvurs a chap at's bin brought up 
o' yirth-bobs an' scaplins. Well, it seems that Robin 
brought this box-organ up fro, th* town in his cart o'th 
Friday neet; an' as luck would have it, he had to bring 
a new weshin' machine at th' same time, for owd Isaac 
Buckley, at th' Hollins Farm. When he geet th* or- 
gan in his cart, they towd him to be careful an* keep it 
th' reet side up; and he wur to mind an' not shake it 
mich, for it wur a thing that wur yezzy thrut eawt o' 
flunters. Well, I think Robin mun ha' bin fuddle't or 
summat that neet. But I dunnot know; for he's sich a 
bowster-yed, mon, that aw'll be sunken if aw think he 
knows th' difference between a weshin' machine an' a 
church organ, when he's at th' sharpest. But let that 
leet as it will. What dun yo think but th' blunderin' 
foo, — at after o* that had bin said to him, — went and 
'liver't th* weshin' machine at th' church, an' th' organ 
at th' Hollins Farm." 

"Well, well," said Nanny, **that wur a bonny come 
off, shuf heaw. But how wenten they on at after?" 

"Well, I'll tell yo, Nanny," said Skedlock. "Th' 
owd clerk wur noan in when Robin geet to th' dur wi* 
his cart that neet, so his wife coom with a leet in her 
hond, an' said, 'Whatever hasto getten for us this time, 
Robert?' 'Why,' said Robin, 'it's some mak of a organ. 
Where win yo ha't put, Betty?' 'Eh, I'm fain thae's 
brought it,* said Betty. 'It's for th' chapel; an' it'll be 
wanted for Sunday. Sitho, set it deawn i' this front 
reawm here; an' mind what thae'rt doin' with it,' So 
Robin, an* Barfoot Sam, an* little Wamble, *at looks 
after th* horses at'Th' Rompin* Kitlin,'geet it eawt o'th 
cart. When they geet how'd ont, Robin said, 'Neaw 
lads; afore yo starten: mind what yo'r doin'; an* be as 
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ginger as yo con. That's a thing 'at's soon thrut 
eawt o' gear — it's a organ.' So they hove, an' poo'd, 
an* grunted, an' thrutch't, till they geet it set down i'th 
parlour; an* they pretended to be quite knocked up 
wi* th* job. 'Betty,' said Robin, wipin' his face wi' his 
sleeve, 'it's bin dry weather lately.' So th' owd lass took 
th* hint, an' fotched 'em a quart o' ale. While they 
stood i'th middle o'th floor suppin' their ale, Betty took 
th' candle an' went a-lookin' at this organ; and hoo 
couldn't tell whatever to make on it. . . . Didn't 
yo ever see a weshin' machine, Nanny?" 

"Never i* my life," said Nanny. "Nor aw dunnot 
want. Gi' me a greight mug, and some breawn swoap, 
an' plenty o' soft wayter; an' yo may tak yo'r machines 
for me." 

"Well," continued Skedlock, "it's moor liker a 
grindlestone nor a organ. But as I were tellin* yo: — 

"Betty stare't at this thing, an' hoo walked cound 
it an* scrat her yed mony a time, afore hoo ventur't to 
speak. At last hoo said, *Aw'll tell tho what, Robert; 
it's a quare-shaped 'un. It favvurs a yung mangle! 
Doesto think it'll be reet?' *Reet?' said Robin, swipin' 
his ale off?" *oh, aye; it's reet enough. It's one of a 
new pattern, at's just com'd up. It's o' reet, Betty. Yo 
may see that bith hondle.' Well,' said Betty, *if it's 
reet, it's reet. But it's noan sich a nice-lookin' thing — 
for a church — that isn't!' Th' little lass wur i'th parlour 
at th* same time; an' hoo said, *Yes. See yo, mother. 
I'm sure it's right. You must turn this here handle; 
and then it'll play. I seed a man playin* one yester- 
day; an* he had a monkey with him, dressed like a sol- 
dier.' 'Keep thy little rootin* fingers off that organ,* 
said Betty. 'Theaw knows nought about music. That 
organ mustn*t be touched till thi father comes whoam, 
— mind that, neaw. . . . But, sartainly,' said Betty, 
takin th* candle up again, *I cannot help lookin* at this 
thing. It*s sich a quare un. It looks like summat be- 
longin* — maut-grindin', or summat o'that.* 'Well,* said 
Robin, 'it has a bit o* that abeawt it, sartainly. . , . But 
yo'n find it's o' reet. They're awterin' o' their organs 
to this pattern, neaw. I believe they're for sellin* th' 
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organ at Manchester owd church, — so as they can ha* 
one like this.' Thou never says!' said Betty. *Yigh/ 
said Robin, 'it's true, what I'm telling yo. But aw mun 
be off, Betty. Aw've to go to th' HoUins to-neet, yet.' 
•Why, arto takin' them summat?' *Aye; some mak 
of a new fangle't machine, for weshin' shirts an' things.' 
•Nay. sure!' said Betty. 'A'll tell tho what, Robert; 
they're goin' on at a great rate up at tat shop.' 'Aye, 
aye.' said Robin. 'Mon, there's no end to some folk's 
pride, — till they come'n to the floor; an' then there isn't, 
sometimes.' There isn't, Robert, there isn't. An' I'll 
tell tho what; thoose lasses o' theirs — they're as proud 
as Lucifer. They're donned more like mountebank's 
foos, nor gradely folk, — wi' their fither't hats, an' their 
fleawnces, an' their hoops, an' things. Aw wonder how 
they can for shame' o' their face. A lot o' mee-maw- 
ing snickets! But they're no better nor porritch, Rob- 
ert, When they're looked up.' 'Not a bit, Betty, — not 
a bit! But I mun be off. Good neet to yo'.' 'Good 
neet Robert,' said Betty. An' away he went wi' th' 
cart up to th' Hollins." 

••Aw'll tell tho what, Skedlock," said Nanny; "that 
woman's a terrible tung!" 

•*Aye, hoo has," replied Skedlock; "an' her mother 
wur th' same. But let me finish my tale, Nanny, an' 
then" 

•*Well, it wur pitch dark when Robin geet to th' Hol- 
lins farm-yard wi' his cart. He gav a ran-tan at th' 
back dur, wi' his whip-hondle; and when th' little lass 
coom with a candle, he said *AwVe getten a weshen' 
machine for yo.' As soon as th' little lass yerd that, 
hoo darted off, tellin' o' th' house that th' new weshin' 
machine wur come'd. Well, yo known, they'n five 
daughters; an' very cliver, honsome, tidy lasses they 
are, too, — as what owd Betty says. An' this news 
brought 'em out o' their nooks in a fluster. Owd Isaac 
wur sit i'th parlour, havin* a glass wi' a chap that he'd 
bin sellin* a cowt to. Th' little lass went bouncin' in- 
to the reawm to him; an' hoo said, *Eh, father, th' new 
weshin' machine's come'd!* •Well, well,' said Isaac, 
pattin' her o'th yed; *go thi ways an' tell thi mother. 
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Aw*m no wesher. Thae never sees me weshin*, does- 
to? I bought it for yo lasses; an* yo mun look after 
it yorsels. Tell some o'th men to get it into th' wesh 
house/ So they had it carried into th* wesh house; 
an' when they geet it unpacked they were quite 
astonished to see a grand shinin' thing, made o* rose- 
wood, an* cover' t wi' glitterin' kerly-berlys. Th* little 
lass clapped her hands, an* said, *Eh, isn*t it a beauty!* 
But th* owd'st daughter looked hard at it, an' hoo said, 
'Well, this is th' strangest weshin' machine that I ever 
saw!' *Fetch a bucket o' water,* said another, *an* let's 
try it!' But they couldn't get it oppen, whatever they 
did; till, at last, they fund some keigh, lapt in a piece 
of breawn paper. *Hear they are,' said Mary. Mary's 
th* owd'st daughter, yo known. *Here they are;' an' 
hoo potter't an' rooted abeawt, tryin* these keighs, till 
hoo fund one that fitted at th* side, an* hoo twirled it 
round an' round till hoo'd wund it up; an* then yo may 
guess how capt they wur, when it started a-playin* a 
tune. *Hello!* said Robin. *A psaum-tune, bith mass! 
A psaum-tune eawt ov a weshin* machine! Heaw's that?' 
An' he star't like a throttled cat. *Nay,' said Mary, *I 
cannot tell what to make o' this!* Th* owd woman 
wur theer, an' hoo said, *Mary; Mary, my lass, thou's 
gone an* spoilt it — the very first thing, theaw has. 
Theaw's bin tryin* the wrong keigh, mon; thou has, for 
sure. Try another keigh. Turn th' washin' on, an' 
stop that din, do.' Then Mary turned to Robin an' hoo 
said, 'Whatever sort of a machine's this, Robin ?* *Nay,* 
said Robin, 'I dunnot know, beawt it's one o* thoose at's 
bin made for weshin* surplices.* But Robin begun a- 
smellin* a rat; an* as he didn't want to ha* to tak it 
back the same neet, he pike't off out at th* dur, while 
they were hear'-enin* th* music; an' he drove whoam 
as fast as he could goo. In a minute or two th' little 
lass went dancin' into th' parlour to owd Isaac again, 
an* hoo cried out, 'Father, you must come here this 
minute! Th' washin' machine's playin^ th' Old Hun- 
dred!' 'It's what?* cried Isaac, layin' his pipe down. 
'It's playin' th' Old Hundred! It is, for sure! Oh, it's 
beautiful! Come on!* An* hoo tugged at his lap to 
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get him into th' wesh-house. Then th' owd woman 
coom in. an* hoo said, 'Isaac, whatever i' the name o' 
fortin* hasto bin blunderin' and doin* again? Come 
thi ways an' look at this machine thae's bought us. 
It caps me if yon yowling divle '11 do ony weshin.' 
Thae surely doesn't want to ha' thi shirt set to music, 
doesto? Thou'll ha' thi breeches agate o singin'next. 
We'n noise enough i' this hole beawt yon startin' or 
skirkin'. Thae'll ha' th' house full o' fiddlers an' doan- 
cers in a bit.* *Well, well,' said Isaac, *aw never yerd 
sich a tale i* my life! Yo'n bother't me a good while 
about a piano; but if we'n getten a weshin* machine 
that plays church music, we're set up, wi' a rattle! 
But aw '11 come an' look at it. An' away he went to 
th* wesh house, wi' th' lass pooin' at him, like a kitlin' 
drawin' a stone cart. Th' owd woman followed him, 
grumblin* o' th* road, — 'Isaac, this is what comes on 
tho stoppin' so late' i'th town of a neet. There's 
olez some blunderin' job or another. Aw lippen on 
tho happenin' a sayrious mischoance, some o' these 
neets. i towd tho mony a time. But thae tays no 
moor notis o* me nor if aw' re a milestone, or a turmit, 
or summat. A mon o' thy years should have a bit o' 
sense.' 'Well, well,* said Isaac, hobblin' off, *do howd 
thi din, lass! I'll go an' see what ails it. There's olez 
summat to keep one's spirits up, as Ab o' Slender's said 
when he broke his leg.' But as soon as Isaac see'd th' 
weshin' machine, he brast eawt a-laughin', an' hesed; 
'Hello! Why, this is th' church organ ! Who's brought 
it ?' 'Robin o' Sceawter's.' 'It's just like him. Where's 
th' maunderin' foo gone to?' 'He's off whoam.' 'Well' 
said Isaac, "let it stop where it is. There'll be some- 
body after this i'th mornin*.' An' they had some rare 
fun th' next day, afore they geet these things swapt to 
their gradely places. However, th' last thing o' Satur- 
day neet th' weshin'-machine wur brought up fro th* 
clerk's, an* th' organ wur takken to th' chapel." 

"Well, well," said th' owd woman; "they geet 'em 
reet at the end of o', then?" 

"Aye," said Skedlock; "but aw've noan done yet, 
Nanny." 
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"What, were'n they noan gradley sorted, then, at 
after o' ?" 

"Well," said Skedldck, "I'll tell yo. 

"As I've yerd th' tale, this new organ wur tried for 
th' first time at mornin' sarvice, th' next day. Dick-o'- 
Liddy's, th' bass singer, wur pike't eawt to look after 
it, as he wur an owd hond at music; an' th' parson would 
ha' gan him a bit of a lesson, th' neet before, how to 
manage it, like. But Dick reckon't that nobody'd no 
'casion to larn him nought belungin* sich like things 
as thoose. It wur a bonny come off if a chap that had 
been a noted bass-singer five-an'-forty year, an' could 
tutor a claronet wi' ony mon i' Rosenda Forest, couldn't 
manage a box-organ, — beawt bein' teyched wi' a par- 
son. So they gav him th' keys, and leet him have his 
own road. Well, o' Sunday forenoon, as soon as the 
first hymn wur gan out, Dick whisper't round to th* 
folk i'th singin'-pew, *Now for't! Mind yor hits! 
Aw'm beawn to set it agate!' An' then he went an' wun 
th' organ up, an' it started a-playin' 'French;' an' th' 
singers followed, as weel as they could, in a slattery sort 
of a way. But some on 'em didn't like it. They reck- 
on't that they made nought o' singin' to machinery. 
Well, when th' hymn wur done, th' parson said, *Let us 
pray,' an' down they went o' their knees. But just as 
folk wur gettin' their e'en nicely shut, an' their faces 
weel hud i' their hats, th' organ banged off again wi' th* 
same tune. *Hello!' said Dick, jumpin' up, *th' divle's 
oft again, bith mass.' Then he darted at th' organ; 
an' he rooted about wi' th' keys, tryin' to stop it. But 
th* owd lad wur i' sich a fluster, that instid o' stoppin* 
it, he swapped th' barrel to another tune. That made 
him warse nor ever. Owd Thwittler whisper'd to him, 
Thire, Dick; thae's shapt that nicely! Give it another 
twirl, owd bird!' Well, Dick sweat, an' futter't about 
till he swapped th' barrel again. An' then he looked 
round th' singin'-pew as helpless as a kittlin'; an' he 
said to th* singers, 'Whatever mun aw do, folk?' an' 
tears coom into his e'en. *Roll it o'er,' said Thwittler. 
'Come here, then,' said Dick. So they roll it o'er, as if 
they wanted to teem the niusic out on it, like ale out 
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of a pitcher. But the organ yowlt on; and Dick went 
wur an' wur. 'Come here, yo singers/ said Dick, *come 
here; let's sit us down on't! Here, Sarah; come, thee; 
thou'rt a fat un!* An* they sit 'em down on it; but o' 
wur no use. Th* organ wur reet ony end up; an' they 
couldn't smoor th' sound. At last Dick gav in; an' he 
leant o'er th' front o' th' singin'-pew, wi' th' sweat run- 
nin' down his face; an' he sheawted across to th' par- 
son, *Aw cannot stop it! I wish yo'd send somebry up.' 
Just then owd Pudge, th' bang-beggar coom runnin' in- 
to th' pew, an' he tot Dick a souse at back o' th' yed 
wi' his pow, an* he said, *Come here, Dick; thou't a foo. 
Tak howd; an' let's carry it eawt.* Dick whisked round 
an' rubbed his yed, an' he said, *Aw say, Pudge, keep 
that pow to thisel', or else I'll send my shoon against 
thoose ribbed stockin's o' thine.' But he went an' geet 
howd, an' him an' Pudge carried it into th' chapel-yard, 
to play itsel' out i'th open air. An' it yowlt o' th' way 
as they went, like a naughty lad bein' turn't out of a 
reawm for cryin'. Th' parson waited till it wur gone; 
an' then he went on wi' th' sarvice. When they set th' 
organ down i'th chapel yard, owd Pudge wiped his 
foryed, an' he said, *By th' mass, Dick, thae'll get th' 
bag for this job.' *Whau, what for,' said Dick. *Aw've 
no skill of sich like squallin' boxes as this. If they'd 
taen my advice, and stick't to th' bass fiddle, aw could 
ha stopt that ony minute. It has made me puff, car- 
ryin' that thing. I never once thought that it'd start 
again at after th' hymn wur done. Eh, I wur some 
mad! If aw'd had a shoolfull o' smo' coals i' my hond, 

aw'd ha chuck't 'em into 't Yer, tho*, how it's 

grindin' away just th' same as nought wur. Aye, thae 
may weel play th' Owd Hundred, divvleskin. Thae's 
made a funeral o' me this mornin'. .... 
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THAT AMATEUR FLUTIST. 

AFTER POE. 

Hear the fluter with his flute — 

Silver flute, 
Oh, what a world of wailing is awakened by its toot. 
How it demi-semi quavers 

On the maddened air of night! 

And defieth all endeavors 
To escape the sound or sight 
Of the flute, flute, flute, 
With its tootle, tootle, toot — 
With reiterated tootings of exasperating toots, 
The long protracted tootelings of agonizing toots 
Of the flute, flute, flute, flute, 

Flute, flute, flute, 
And the wheezings and the sputterings of its toot. 

Should he get the other flute — 

Golden flute — 
What a depth of anguish will its presence institoot! 
How his eyes to heaven he'll raise 
As he plays all the days! 
How he'll stop us in our ways 

With its praise! 

And the people, oh the people 

That don t live up in the steeple, 

But inhabit Christian parlors 

Where he visited and plays — 

Where he plays, plays, plays, 

In the cruelest of ways. 

And thinks we ought to listen, 

And expects us to be mute. 

Who would rather have an ear-ache 

Than the music of his flute. 

Of his flute, flute, flute, 

And the tootings of his toot — 
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Of the toots wherewith he tooteleth the agonizing toot, 
Of the flute, fluet, flewt, fluit, floot, 

Phlute, phlewt, phlewght, 
And the tootle — tootle — tooting of his toot. 



CURING A COLD. 

MARK TWAIN. 

The first time that I began to sneeze, a friend told 
me to go and bathe my feet in hot water, and go to 
bed. f did so. Shortly after, a friend told me to get 
up and take a cold shower bath. I did that also. 
Within the hour another friend told me it was policy 
to feed a cold, and starve a fever. I had both; so I 
thought it best to fill up for the cold, and let the fever 
starve a while. In a case of this kind I seldom do 
things by halves: I ate pretty heartily. I conferred 
my custom upon a stranger who had just opened a res- 
taurant on Cortland Street, near the hotel, that morn- 
ing, paying him so much for a full meal. He waited 
near me in respectful silence until I had finished feeding 
my cold, when he inquired whether people about New 
York were much afflicted with colds. I told him I 
thought they were. He then went out and took in his 
sign. I started up toward the office, and on the walk 
encountered another bosom friend, who told me that a 
quart of warm salt-water would come as near curing a 
cold as anything in the world. I hardly thought I had 
room for it, but I tried it anyhow. The result was sur- 
prising. I believe 1 threw up my immortal soul. Now, 
as I give my experience only for the benefit of those 
of your friends who are troubled with this distemper, I 
feel that they will see the propriety of my cautioning 
them against following such portions of it as proved 
inefficient with me; and acting upon this conviction I 
warn them against warm salt water. It may be a good 
enough remedy, but I think it is rather too severe. If 
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I had another cold in the head, and there was no course 
left me, — to take either an earthquake or a quart of 
warm salt-water, I would take my chances on the earth- 
quake. After this, everybody in the hotel became, in- 
terested; and I took all sorts of remedies, — hot lemon- 
ade, cold lemonade, pepper-tea, boneset, stewed 
Quaker, hoarhound sirup, onions and loaf-sugar, lemons 
and brown sugar, vinegar and laudanum, five bottles 
fir balsam, eight bottles cherry pectoral, and ten bottles 
of Uncle Sam's remedy; but all without effect. One 
of the prescriptions given by an old lady was — well, it 
was dreadful. She mixed a decoction composed of 
molasses, catnip, peppermint, aquafortis, turpentine, 
kerosene, and various other drugs, and instructed me to 
take a wineglassful of it every fifteen minutes. I never 
took but one dose: that was enough. I had to take to 
my bed, and remain there for two entire days. When 
I felt a little better, more things were recommended. 
I was desperate, and willing to take any thing. Plain 
gin was recommended, and then gin and molasses, 
then gin and onions. I took all three. I detected no 
particular result, however, except that I had acquired 
a breath like a turkey-buzzard, and had to change my 
boarding place. I had never refused a remedy yet, and 
it seemed poor policy to commence then; therefore I 
determined to take a sheet-bath, though I had no idea 
what sort of an arrangement it was. It was adminis- 
tered at midnight, and the weather was very frosty. 
My back and breast were stripped; and a sheet (there 
appeared to be a thousand yards of it) soaked in ice- 
water was wound around me until I resembled a swab 
for a columbiad. It is a cruel expedient. When the 
chilly rag touches one's warm flesh, it makes him start 
with a sudden violence, and gasp for breath, just as 
men do in the death-agony. It froze the marrow in 
my bones, and stopped the beating of my heart. I 
thought my time had come. When I recovered from 
this, a friend ordered the application of a mustard- 
plaster to my breast. I believe that would have cured 
me effectually, if it had not been for young Clemens. 
When I went to bed, I put the mustard-plaster where 
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I could reach it when I should be ready for it. But 

foung Clemens got hungry in the night, and ate it up. 
never saw any child have such an appetite. I am con- 
fident that he would have eaten me if I had been 
healthy. 



A MOST OBLIGING LITTLE SISTER. 

BRET HARTE. 

In this recitation a very demure and simple looking young man should be 
standing looking foolishly and expectantly at tne door way— To whom should en- 
ter in a romping irrepressible mood, a girl of apparently about twelve years of age. 



"My sister'll be down in a minute, and says you're to 
wait, if you please; 

And says I might stay till she came, if I'd promise her 
never to tease. 

Nor speak till you spoke to me first. But that's non- 
sense; for how would you know 

What she told me to say, if I didn't? Don't you really 
and truly think so? 

"And then you'd feel strange here alone. And you 

wouldn't know just where to sit; 
For that chair isn't strong on its legs, and we never use 

it a bit: 
We keep it to match with the sofa; but Jack says it 

would be like you, 
To flop yourself right down upon it, and knock out the 

very last screw. 

"Suppose you try! I won't tell. You're afraid to! Oh! 

you're afraid they would think it was mean! 
Well, then, there's the album: that's pretty, if you're 

sure that you're fingers are clean. 
For sister says sometimes I daub it; but she only says 

that when she's cross. 
There's her picture. You know it? It's like her; but 

she ain't as good-looking, of course. 
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"This is Me. It*s the best of 'em all. Now, tell me, 
you'd never have thought 

That once I was little as that? It's the only one that 
could be bought; 

For that was the message to Pa from the photograph- 
man where I sat, — 

That he wouldn't print off any more till he first got 
his money for that. 

"What? Maybe you're tired of waiting. Why, often 
she's longer than this. 

There's all her back hair to do up, and all of her front 
curls to friz. 

But it's nice to be sitting here talking like grown peo- 
ple, just you and me! 

Do you think you'll be coming here often? Oh, do! 
But don't come like Tom Lee, — 

"Tom Lee, her last beau. Why, my goodness! he used 

to be here day and night. 
Till the folks thought he'd be her husband; and Jack 

says that gave him a fright. 
You won't run away then, as he did? For you're not 

a rich man, they say! 
Pa says you're poor as a church-mouse. Now, are you? 

and how poor are they? 

"Ain't you glad that you met me? Well, I am; for I 

know now your hair isn't red; 
But what there is left of it's mousy, and not what that 

naughty Jack said. 
But there! I must go: sister's coming! But I wish I 

could wait, just to see 
If she ran up to you, and she kissed you in the way 

she used to kiss Lee." 
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SAM WELLER'S VALENTINE. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

Mr. Weller having obtained leave of absence from 
Mr. Pickwick, who, in his then state of excitement and 
worry, was by no means displeased at being left alone, 
set forth long before the appointed hour; and having 
plenty of time at his disposal, sauntered down as far as 
the Mansion House, where he paused and contem- 
plated, with a face of great calmness and philosophy, 
the numerous cads and drivers of short stages who as- 
semble near that famous place of resort. 

Stopping to look at almost every object that met 
his gaze, it is by no means surprising that Mr. Weller 
should have paused before a small stationer's and print- 
seller's window; but, without further explanation, it 
does appear surprising that his eyes should have no 
sooner rested on certain pictures which were exposed 
for sale therein, than he gave a sudden start, smote his 
right leg with great vehemence, and exclaimed with 
energy, **if it hadn't been for this, I should ha' forgot 
all about it, till it was too late!" 

The particular picture on which Sam Weller's eyes 
were fixed, as he said this, was a highly colored repre- 
sentation of a couple of human hearts skewered to- 
gether with an arrow, cooking before a cheerful fire, 
while a male and a female cannibal in modern attire, 
the gentleman being clad in a blue coat and white 
trousers, and the lady in a deep red pelisse with a par- 
asol of the same, were approaching the meal with 
hungry eyes, up a serpentine gravel path leading 
thereunto. 

A decidedly indelicate young gentleman, in a pair 
of wings and nothing else, was depicted as superintend- 
ing the cooking; a representation of the spire of the 
church in Langham Place appeared in the distance; 
and the whole formed a "valentine," of which, as a 
written inscription in the window testified, there was a 
large assortment within, which the shopkeeper pledged 
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himself to dispose of to his countrymen generally, at 
the reduced rate of one and sixpence each. 

*'I should ha' forgot it; I should certainly have for- 
got it!'* said Sam; and so saying, he at once stepped 
into the stationer's shop, and requested to be served 
with a sheet of the best gilt-edged letter-paper, and a 
hard-nibbed pen which could be warranted not to splut- 
ter. These articles having been promptly supplied, he 
walked on direct towards Leadenhall Market at a good 
round pace, very different from his recent lingering 
one. Looking round him, he there beheld a sign-board 
on which the painter's art had delineated something 
remotely resembling a cerulean elephant with an aqui- 
line nose in lieu of a trunk. Rightly conjecturing that 
this was the Blue Boar himself, he stepped into the 
house, and inquired concerning his parent. 

"He won't be here this three-quarters of an hour or 
more," said the young lady who superintended the do- 
mestic arrangements of the Blue Boar. 

**Wery good, my dear," replied Sam. "Let me have 
nine penn'orth o' brandy and water luke, and the ink- 
stand, will you, miss?" 

The brandy and water luke and the ink-stand having 
been carried into the little parlor, and the young lady 
having carefully flattened down the coals to prevent 
their blazing, and carried away the poker to preclude 
the possibility of the fire being stirred, without the full 
privity and concurrence of the Blue Boar being first had 
and obtained, Sam Weller sat himself down in a box 
near the stove, and pulled out the sheet of gilt-edged 
letter-paper, and the hard-nibbed pen. Then, looking 
carefully at the pen to see that there were no hairs in 
it, and dusting down the table, so that there might be 
no crumbs of bread under the paper, Sam tucked up 
the cuffs of his coat, squared his elbows, and composed 
himself to write. 

To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the habit of 
devoting themselves practically to the science of pen- 
manship, writing a letter is no very easy task, it being 
always considered necessary in such cases for the writer 
to incline his head on his left arm so as to place his 
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eyes as nearly as possible on a level with the paper, and 
while glancing sideways at the letters he is construct- 
ing, to form with his tongue imaginary characters to 
correspond. These motions, although unquestionably 
of the greatest assistance to original composition, re- 
tard in some degree the progress of the writer, and Sam 
had unconsciously been a full hour and a half writing 
words in small text, smearing out wrong letters with 
his little finger, and putting in new ones which required 
going over very often to render them visible through 
the old blots when he was roused by the opening of the 
door and the entrance of his parent. 

"Veil, Sammy," said the father. 

"Veil, my Prooshan Blue," responded the son, lay- 
ing down his pen. "What's the last bulletin about 
mother-in-law?" 

"Mrs. Weller passed a wery good night, but is un- 
common perwerse, and unpleasant this mornin' — signed 
upon oath — Tony Veller, Esquire. That's the last vun 
as was issued, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller, untying his 
shawl. 

"No better yet?" inquired Sam. 

"All the symptoms aggerawated," replied Mr. Wel- 
ler, shaking his head. "But wot's that, you're doin' 
of — pursuit of knowledge under difficulties — eh, Sam- 
my?" 

"I've done now," said Sam, with slight embarrass- 
ment; "I've been a writin'." 

"So I see," replied Mr. Weller. "Not to any young 
'ooman, I hope, Sammy." 

"Why, it's no use a sayin' it ain't," replied Sam. "It's 
a walentine." 

"A what!" exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently hor- 
ror stricken by the word. 

"A walentine," replied Sam. 

"Samivel, Samivel," said Mr. Weller, in reproach- 
ful accents, "I didn't think you'd ha' done it. Arter 
the warnin' you've had o' your father's wicious propen- 
sities; arter all I've said to you upon this here wery 
subject; arter actiwally seein' and bcin' in the com- 
pany o' your own mother-in-law, vich I should ha' 
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thought was a moral lesson as no man could ever ha* 
forgottin to his dyin' day! I didn't think you'd ha' done 
it, Sammy, I didn't think you'd ha' done it." These re- 
flections were too much for the good old man. He 
raised Sam's tumbler to his lips and drank off its con- 
tents. 

"Wot's the matter now?" said Sam. 

**Nev'r mind, Sammy," replied Mr, Weller, "it'll be 
a wery agonizin* trial to me at my time of life, but I'm 
pretty tough, that's vun consolation, as the wery old 
turkey remarked when the farmer said he was afeerd 
he should be obliged to kill him for the London mar- 
ket." 

"Wot'll be a trial?" inquired Sam. 

**To see you married, Sammy — to see you a diluded 
wictim, and thinkin' in your innocence that it's all 
wery capital," replied Mr. Weller. "It's a dreadful 
trial to a father's feelin's, that 'ere, Sammy." 

"Nonsense," said Sam. "I ain't a goin' to get mar- 
ried, don't you fret yourself about that; I know you're 
a judge of these things. Order in your pipe, and I'll 
read you the letter — there." 

Sam dipped his pen into the ink to be ready for 
any corrections, and began with a very theatrical air — 

" 'Lovely—' " 

"Stop," said Mr. Weller, ringing the bell. "A 
double glass o' the invariable, my dear." 

"Very well, sir," replied the girl; who with great 
quickness appeared, vanished, returned, and disap- 
peared. 

"They seem to know your ways here," observed Sam. 

"Yes," replied his father, "I've been here before, in 
my time. Go on, Sammy." 

" 'Lovely creetur', repeated Sam. 

" *Tain't in poetry, is it?" interposed the father. 

"No, no," replied Sam. 

"Wery glad to hear it," said Mr. Weller. "Poetry's 
unnat'ral; no man ever talked in poetry 'cept a beadle 
on boxin' day, or Warren's blackin', or Rowland's oil, 
or some o' them low fellows; never let yourself down 
to talk poetry, my boy. Begin again, Sammy." 
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Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity, 
and Sam once more commenced, and read as follows: 

*• *Lovely creetur*, I feel myself a charmed — ' " 

"That ain't proper/' said Mr. Weller, taking his 
pipe from his mouth. 

**No; it ain't charmed," observed Sam, holding the 
letter up to the light, "it's 'shamed, there's a blot there 
— *I feel myself ashamed.' " 

"Wery good," said Mr. Weller. "Go on." 

" *Feel myself ashamed, and completely cir — ' I for- 
get wot this here word is," said Sam, scratching his 
head with the pen, in vain attempts to remember. 

"Why don't you look at it, then?" inquired Mr. 
Weller. 

"So I am a lookin' at it," replied Sam, "but there's 
another blot; here's a *c,' and a *i' and a *d'." 

"Circumwented, p'r'aps," suggested Mr. Weller. 

"No, it ain't that," said Sam, "circumscribed, that's 
it." 

"That ain't as good a word as circumwented, 
Sammy," said Mr. Weller, gravely. 

"Think not?" said Sam. 

"Nothin' like it," replied his father. 

"But don't you think it means more?" inquired 
Sam. 

"Veil, p'r'aps it is a more tenderer word," said Mr. 
Weller, after a few moments' reflection. "Go on, Sam- 
my." 

" *Feel myself ashamed and completely circum- 
scribed in addressing of you, for you are a nice gal 
and nothin' but it.'" 

"That's a werry pretty sentiment," said the elder 
Mr. Weller, removing his pipe to make way for the 
remark. 

"Yes, I think it is rayther good," observed Sam, 
highly flattered. 

"Wot I like in that 'ere style of writin'," said the 
elder Mr. Weller, "is, that there ain't no callin' names 
in it, — no Wenuses, nor nothin' o' that kind: wot's the 
good o' callin' a young 'ooman a Wenus or an angel, 
Sammy?" 
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"Ah! what, indeed?" replied Sam. 

"You might just as veil call her a griffin, or a unicorn, 
or a king's arms at once, which is wery veil known to 
be a collection o' fabulous animals," added Mr. Weller. 

'•Just as well," replied Sam. 

"Drive on, Sammy,*' said Mr. Weller. 

Sam complied with the request, and proceeded as 
follows: his father continuing to smoke, with a mixed 
expression of wisdom and complacency, which was 
particularly edifying. 

" 'Afore I see you I thought all women was alike.' " 

"So they are," observed the elder Mr. Weller, par- 
enthetically. 

" 'But now,' " continued Sam, "'now I find what a 
reg'lar soft-headed, ink-red'lous turnip I must ha' been 
for there ain't nobody like you though I like you bet- 
ter than nothin' at all.* I thought it best to make that 
rayther strong," said Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed: 
" 'So I take the privilidge of the day, Mary, my dear — 
as the gen'lem'n in difficulties did, ven he valked out 
of a Sunday, to tell you that the first and only time I 
see you, your likeness was took on my heart in much 
quicker time and brighter colors than ever a likeness 
was took by the pro feel macheen (which, p'r'aps, you 
may have heerd on, Mary my dear), altho' it does finish 
a portrait and puts the frame and glass on complete, 
with a hook at the end to hang it up by and all in two 
minutes and a quarter.*" 

"I am afeered that werges on the poetical, Sammy," 
said Mr. Weller, dubiously. 

"No, it don't." replied Sam, reading on very quick- 
ly, to avoid contesting the point. 

" 'Except of me, Mary, my dear, as your walentine, 
and think over what I've said. My dear Mary, I will 
now conclude.* That's all," said Sam. 

"That's rayther a sudden pull up, ain't it, Sammy?" 
inquired Mr. Weller. 

'•Not a bit on it," said Sam, "she'll vish there vos 
more, and that's the great art o' letter writin'." 

"Well," said Mr. Weller, "there's somethin' in that; 
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and I wish your mother-in-law*d only conduct her con- 
wersation on the same gen-teel principle. Ain't you a 
goin' to sign it?" 

"That's the difficulty." said Sam. "I don't know 
what to sign it." 

"Sign it — Veller," said the oldest surviving proprie- 
tor of that name. 

"Won't do," said Sam. "Never sign a walentine 
with your own name." 

"Sign it— Pickwick, then," said Mr. Weller;" "it's a 
wery good name, and a easy one to spell." 

"The wery thing," said Sam. "I could end with a 
werse; what do you think?" 

"I don't like it, Sam," rejoined Mr. Weller. "I never 
know'd a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, 'cept 
one, as made an affectin' copy o* werses the night afore 
he was hung for a highway robbery, and he was only a 
Cambervell man, so even that's no rule." 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded from the poetical 
idea that had oecurred to him, so he signed the letter 
— "Your love-sick Pickwick." 



CALLING A BOY IN THE MORNING. 

The Connecticut editor who wrote the following, 
evidently knew what he was talking about: — 

Calling a boy up in the morning can hardly be 
classed under the head of "pastimes," especially if the 
boy is fond of exercise the day before. And it is a 
little singular that the next hardest thing to getting a 
boy out of bed is getting him into it. There is rare- 
ly a mother who is a success at rousing a boy. All moth- 
ers know this; so do their boys. And yet the mother 
seems to go at it in the right way. She opens the stair- 
door and insinuatingly observes, "Johnny." There is 
no response. "John/y/." Still no response. Then 
there is a short, sharp, "John," followed a moment 
later by a loud and emphatic "John Henry." A grunt 
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from the upper regions signifies that an impression has 
been made; andthemother is encouraged to add, "You'd 
better be getting down here to your breakfast, young 
man, before I come up there, an' give you something 
you'll feel." This so startles the young man that he 
immediately goes to sleep again. And the operation 
has to be repeated several times. A father knows 
nothing about the trouble. He merely opens his mouth 
as a soda-bottle ejects its cork, and the "John Henry'* 
that cleaves the air of that stairway goes into that boy 
like electricity, and pierces the deepest recesses of his 
nature. And he pops out of that bed and into his 
clothes, and down the stairs, with a promptness that is 
commendable. It is rarely a boy allows himself to dis- 
regard the paternal summons. About once a year is 
believed to be as often as is consistent with the rules 
of health. He saves his father a great many steps by 
his thoughtfulness. 



CASEY'S TABLE D'HOTE. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

Oh, them days on Red Hoss Mountain when the skies 

wuz fair 'nd blue. 
When the money flowed like likker 'nd the folks wuz 

brave 'nd true! 
When the nights wuz crisp and balmy, 'nd the camp 

wuz all astir 
With the joints all throwed wide open 'nd no sheriff to 

demur! 
Oh, them times on Red Hoss Mountain in the Rockies 

fur away — 
There's no sich place nor times like them as I kin find 

to-day! 
What though the camp hez busted! I seem to see it 

still, 
A'Jyipg, like it loved it, on that big *n(} warty hill; 
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And I feel a sort of yearnin' 'nd a chokin* in my throat 
When I think of Red Hoss Mountain 'nd of Casey's 
tabble dote! 

This Casey wuz an Irishman — you'd know it by his 

name 
And by the facial features appertainin' to the same; 
He'd lived in many places nd had done a thousand 

things, 
From the noble art of actin* to the work of dealin* 

kings; 
But, somehow, had'nt caught on — so, driftin' with the 

rest, 
He drifted for a fortune to the undeveloped West. 
And he come to Red Hoss Mountain when the little 

camp wuz new, 
When the money flowed like likker, 'nd the folks wuz 

brave 'nd true; 
And, havin' been a Stewart on a Mississippi boat, 
He opened up a caffy 'nd he run a tabble dote! 

The bar wuz long 'nd rangey, with a mirror on the 

shelf — 
'Nd a pistol, so that Casey, when required, could help 

himself; 
Down underneath there wuz a row of bottled beer 'nd 

wine, 
'Nd a kag of Burbon whisky of the run of '59; 
Upon the walls wuz pictures of bosses 'nd of girls — 
Not much on dress, perhaps, but strong on records 'nd 

on curls! 
The which had been identified with Casey in the past — 
The bosses 'nd the girls, I mean — and both wuz mighty 

fast! 
But all these fine attractions wuz of precious little note 
By the side of what wuz offered at Casey's tabble dote! 

A tabble dote is different from orderin' aller cart; 
In one case you git all there is — in t'other, only part! 
And Casey's tabble dote began in French — as all be- 
gin ^ 
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And Casey's ended with the same, which is to say with 

"vin"; 
But in between wuz every kind of reptile, bird 'nd 

beast. 
The same like you can git in high-toned restauraws 

down East; 
'Nd windin' up wuz cake or pie, with coffee demy tass, 
Or, sometimes, floating Ireland in a soothin' kind of 

sass 
That left a sort of pleasant ticklin' in a feller's throat, 
*Nd made him hanker after more of Casey's tabble 

dote! 

The very recollection of them puddin's 'nd them pies 

Brings a yearnin' to my buzzum 'nd the water to my 
eyes; 

*Nd seems like cookin' nowadays ain't what it used to 
be 

In camp on Red Hoss Mountain in that year of '63; 

But, maybe, it is better, *nd maybe, I'm to blame — 

I'd like to be a-livin' in the mountains jest the same — 

rd like to live that life again when skies wuz fair and 
blue. 

When things wuz run wide open 'nd men wuz brave 'nd 
true — 

When brawny arms the flinty ribs of Red Hoss Moun- 
tain smote 

For wherewithal to pay the price of Casey's tabble 
dote! 



SOLID CHUNKS OF WISDOM. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 

My son, it is a comforting doctrine, and one that 
men often preach to each other, that man deserves all 
credit for everything good that he does and for all the 
good that he is, but that somebody else is to blame for 
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all the evil in him. Mr. Gough has been criticised for 
saying — and they were his last words, "Young man, 
make your record clean." The prophets who speak 
comfortably say that the young man cannot make his 
record clean, when his father makes a bad record be- 
fore him, that society and the evil tendencies of it, and 
something the scientists call his "environment," write 
the young man's record bad in spite of him. Oh, my 
dear boy, this is a doctrine too cowardly for a young 
man to accept. Ever since Adam — the founder of 
society and the inventor of the first record ever made 
in this world — a man without an "environment" to his 
back, made a bad record, and then said: "The woman 
thou gavest to be with me, she did it all;" men have 
always pleaded the irresistible force of surroundings and 
circumstances. The woman was younger than Adam; 
she was weaker; many wise men say she is intellectu- 
ally the inferior of man; she was a new-comer in the 
garden, and yet how glad your old grandfather was to 
say that it was all your grandmother's fault, and that, 
being thus led astray by influences and examples which 
no man could control or resist, he should not be held 
responsible for his disobedience. And in her turn your 
grandmother laid it on to the snake, just as to-day, and 
in Christian homes all over this land, the evil deeds of 
men and servants are laid to the cat. But, for all this 
excuse, Adam was fired out of the garden, and it served 
him right. Now, my boy, the other man may eat for- 
bidden fruit until he founders, and not a bite that he 
swallows is going to hurt you. A dose of strychnine 
big enough to kill a cow won't hurt you — if you don't 
swallow any of it. When you swear, you do your own 
swearing; you can't borrow another man's tongue to 
damn a beggar with. When you get drunk, you get 
drunk. The law doesn't fine the man who sells the 
whisky, it fines the man who drinks it. When you steal 
anything, from a pin to a Broadway road, you do your 
own stealing, and — in case of the pin, at least — the law 
holds you responsible for it, not the man who coaxed 
you to steal, nor yet the citizen who by owning valua- 
ble property which you could not buy, thereby tempted 
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you to steal it. You are the fellow who does all the 
wickedness that is wrought by your hands and your 
lips. It tires me to hear a man always excusing him- 
self and citing some dreadful, wicked Jeroboam which 
made him to sin. Not, indeed, that we hold the Jero- 
boams guiltless. "It must needs be that offences come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh!" 
But because the mill-stone and a soft place in the sea 
is the proper combination for the man who helps you 
to stumble, you do not go free. I have no right to turn 
a cross dog into the street, but if I do^ he will bite you 
if you go fooling around him. Wherefore, cave canent, 
which, by interpretation is "Don't monkey with the 
dog." You may have noticed in the sacerdotal gar- 
ments of your instructor, my son, some queer, unsight- 
ly splashes here and there. Well, I put them on my- 
self. Without the assistance or by the fault of any 
man, I did it. And if there are any more to go on be- 
fore I have it renovated, I am the only fellow who can 
put them there. Now you may go and play and have 
fun, and don't let me ever again hear you say that you 
would be the best boy in the world if only all the other 
boys were dead. 



JOHN GRUMLIE. 

John Grumlie swore by the light o' the moon, 

And the green leaves on the tree, 
That he could do more work in a day 

Than his wife could do in three, 
His wife rose up in the morning 

Wi' cares and troubles enow; 
"John Grumlie, bide at hame, John, 

And ril go haud the plow. 

"First ye maun dress your children fair, 

And put them a' in their gear, 
An' ye maun turn the malt, John, 

Or else ye'll spoil the beer; 
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An' ye maun think to reel the tweel 

That I span yesterday, 
An' ye maun ca in the hens, John, 

Else they'll a' lay away." 

Oh! he did dress his children fair. 

And he put them a' in their gear; 
But he forgot to turn the malt, 

And so he spoiled the beer. 
And he sang aloud as he reeled the tweel 

That his wife span yesterday; 
But he forgot to put up the hens, 

And the hens a' laid away, 

The hawket crummie loot doun nae milk, 

He kirned nor butter gat; 
And a' gaed wrang, and naught gaed right, 

He danced with rage and grat. 
Then up he ran to the head o* the knowe 

Wi' mony a wave and shout; 
She heard him as she heard him not, 

And steered the stots about. 

John Grumlie's wife cam* hame at e*en. 

And laughed as she'd been mad. 
While she saw the house in siccan plight, 

And John sae glum and sad. 
Quoth he, "I gie up my housewife^s kep, 

rU be nae mair gudewife." 
**Indeed,'* quoth she, "I'm weel content. 

Ye may keep it the rest o' your life," 

*'The de'il be in that," quo' surly John; 

"I'll do as I've done before." 
Wi* that the gudewife took up a stool rung, 

And John made off for the door. 
"Stop, stop, gudewife, I'll haud my tongue; 

I ken I'm sair to blame; 
But henceforth I maun mind the plow. 

And ye maun bide at hame." 
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WHAT THE GOOD MAN SAID TO HIS 
WIFE. 

Wife — It is sweep, sweep, sweep! 

Though you've done it an hour before; 
And it's scrub, scrub, scrub, 

Table and chair and floor, 
And you needn't be weary a bit 

To find your labor is vain; 
Do it as well as you can to-day, 

You can do it to-morrow again. 

It is cook, cook, cook! 

There's meat and there's bread to bake; 
It is cook, cook, cook. 

There's pudding and pie to make. 
The buttons are always dropping. 

The stockings are ever to mend, 
The men in the field to look after. 

The children to wash and to tend. 

It is fight, fight, fight! 

For a man in the tug of life-, 
And it's fight, fight, fight. 

For a clean and tidy wife. 
A man can plant an acre of land, 

And gather the golden wheat, 
And get the price in his open hand. 

And the price of labor is sweet. 

But work, work, work! 

Is ever a woman's lot; 
It is work, work, work. 

If the weather be cold or hot. 
And this is the worst of the trouble, 

She hasn't a shilling of gain. 
And though she may scrub and clean to-day, 

She must do it to-morrow again! 
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Husband — Oh, wife, wife, wife! 

Don't worry, and fret and pout; 
Oh, wife, wife, wife! 

You are cross to-day, no doubt; 
For you know very well your labor 

Isn't done for a shilling or two; 
Just think how happy you make us all- 

Of the love we give to you! 

Oh, wife, wife, wife! 

If you could nt3t cook and clean; 
Oh wife, wife, wife! 

What sorrow that rest would mean. 
To toil for love is better than gold, 

And the way we differ is clear — 
The work you do is done by the day, 

And mine is done by the year. 



CONVERSION OF COLONEL QUAGG. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Colonel Quagg and his anvil were, one April even- 
ing, in fierce dispute about a red-hot horseshoe. The 
fire roared, ..ne sparks flew up the chimney, and the 
bellows blew fiercely. The colonel had the advantage 
of a hammer that Tubal Cain might have wielded 
when he fashioned the first ploughshare; but the anvil 
was used to hard knocks, and stood out against the 
blacksmith bravely. Indeed, if a certain metallic vi- 
bration was to be taken into account, the anvil had the 
best of it; for it had the last word. Only the unfor- 
tunate horseshoe came to grief; and, like the man 
between two stools who. came to the ground, was bat- 
tered into all sorts of shapes between the two disput- 
ants. Suddenly, *Zeek, the bellows-blower, ceased 
for a moment in his occupation, and remarked, — 

"One o' them, colonel, top o' the hill. On a hoss. 
Legs as long as a coulter." 
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"Twankeydillo! twankeydillo! sung out Colonel 
Quagg, in great exultation. **Ile, 'Zeek, and plenty of 
it; for Jack Strap, the crittur, is getting tarnation 
rusty." 

The fatal strap being "iled'* rather more liberally 
than usual, the colonel grasped it in his mighty hand, 
and passed out at the smithy door. 

He saw, coming towards him down the hill, a long- 
legged, yellow-faced man in black, with a white neck- 
cloth and a broad-brimmed hat. He bestrode a solemn- 
looking white horse with a long tail. He had but one 
spur (the rider), but it was a very long and rusty spur. 
In his hand he carried a little dog's-eared book; but, 
as he rode, he sung quite softly a little hymn 

Colonel Quagg waited till the verse of the hymn 
was quite finished, and the horseman had got to within 
a couple of yards of his door, when he called out in a 
terrible voice, — 

•*Hold hard!" 

"Brother," said the man on the horse, "good even- 
ing and peace." 

"For the matter of that," responded Colonel Quagg, 
"rot! Hold hard, and git out of that hoss." 

"Brother?" the other interrogated, as if not quite 
understanding the command. 

"Git out, I tell you," cried the blacksmith; "legs 
and feet. Git out, you long-tailed blackbird. Git 
out, for I'm riz, and snakes will wake! I want to talk 
to you." 

The long man slid rather than got off his horse. 
It was indeed Brother Zephaniah Sockdolloger; for 
his face was quincier than ever, and, as he descended 
from his steed, he shut one eye and expectorated. 

"Now," said the blacksmith, seating himself on the 
horse-block in front of his dwelling, and giving a blow 
on the ground with his strap that made the pebbles 
dance, "where do you hail from?" 

"From Punkington City, brother," answered the 
Reverend Zephaniah. 

"And whar are you a goin' tu?" 

"To Rapparoarer City." 
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"And what may you be goin' for to do in that lo- 
cation?" 

"Goin* on circuit." 

Colonel Quagg shook out the strap to its full length 
and passed it through his horny hand. 

"There was a brother of yours," he said senten- 
tiously, "that went to Rapparoarer City last fall. He 
passed this edifice he did. He met this strap close by 
here. And this strap made him see comets, and dance, 
like a shaking Quaker, and feel uncommon like a bob- 
tailed bull in fly-time And I du hope," the colo- 
nel continued, "that you, brother, aren't of the same 
religion as this babe of grace was as met the strap as 
he was riding. That religion was the Grace-Walking 
religion, and that religion I always lick." 

"Lick, brother?" 

"Lick. With the strap. Dreadful." 

"Colonel Goliah Quagg," said the minister, "for 
such, I know, is your name in the flesh, I am a preacher 
of the Grace- Walking connection. Humble, but faith- 
ful, I hope." 

"Then," returned Colonel Quagg, making an ironi- 
cal bow, "this is the strap with which I am going to lick 
you into sarse." 

"Brother, brother," the other cried, shaking his head, 
"cast that cruel strap from out of thine hand. Close 
thine hand, if thou wilt, upon the hammer of thy trade, 
the coulter of thy plough, upon a pen, the rudder of a 
ship, the handle of a lantern to light men to peace and 
love, and good-will; but close it not upon sword of 
iron, or bludgeon of wood, or strap of leathern hide. 
For, from the uplifting and downfalling of those wicked 
instruments came never good; but rather boiling tears, 
and bruises and blood, and misery and death." 

"Now look you here," the blacksmith cried impa- 
tiently. "Talk as long as you like; but talk while I am 
a-licking of you. For time is precious, and must not be 
thrown away nohow. Lick you I must, and lick you I 
will— hard.'^ 

"But, brother— but, colonel—" 

"Rot!" exclaimed the colonel. Straps is waiting. 
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Stubs and fences! Til knock you into horseshoes and 
then into horsenails if you keep me waiting." 

"Have you no merciful feelings?" asked Zephaniah, 
as if sorely troubled. 

"Not a cent of *m. Air you ready? Will you take 
it fighting, or will you take it lying down? Some takes 
it fighting; some takes it like lambs, lying down. Only 
make haste." 

"Goliah Quagg," the minister responded, "I* am a 
man of peace, and not one that goes about raging with 
sword and buckler, like unto ApoUyon, or a corporal 
of the Boston Tigers; and I would rather not take it at 
all." 

"You must," the colonel roared, now fairly infuri- 
ated. "Pickled alligators! you must. Hold hard, you 
coon! Hold hard! for Tm a goin' to begin. Now, once 
more; is it fighting, or is it quiet, you mean for to take 
it?" 

"Well," said Brother Zephaniah, "you are hard up- 
on me, colonel, and that's true. It's fighting or lying 
down, isn't it?" 

"Ay," returned the colonel, brandishing his strap. 

*'Then, Fll take it fighting^ the man of peace said 
quietly. 

Colonel Quagg halted for a moment, as if amazed 
at the audacity of the Grace-Walker. Then, with a wild 
halloo, he rushed upon him very much as a bob-tailed 
bull does rush about under the aggravating influence of 
flies. His hand was upon the minister's collar; the strap 
that had done so much execution in its time was swing- 
ing high in the air, when — 

Stay. Can you imagine the rage, astonishment, and 
despair of a schoolmaster caned by his pupil; of the 
Emperor of China sentenced to be bambooed by a Hong 
Kong coolie; of the beadle of the Burlington Arcade 
expulsed therefrom by a boy with a basket; of a butler 
kicked by a footpage; of a Southern planter cowhided 
by one of his own darkies; of a Broadway dandy jostled 
by a newly-landed Irish emigrant; of a policeman or- 
dered to move on by an apple-woman; of the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army desired to stand at ease 
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by a drummer; of the Pope of Rome blessed with two 
fingers by a chorister boy? If you can imagine anything 
of that sort, — but only if you can, — you may be able to 
form some idea of how Colonel Quagg felt when a storm 
of blows, hard, well-directed, and incessant, began to 
fall on his head, on his breast, on his face, on his shoul- 
ders, on his arms, on his legs, — all over his body, so 
rapidly that he felt as if he was being hit everywhere 
at once, — when he found his strap would hit nowhere 
on the body of his opponent, but that he himself was 
hit everywhere. 

Sledgehammers I Sledgehammers were nothing to 
the fists of the Grace- Walking brother. A bob-tailed 
bull in fly-time was an animal to be envied in comparison 
to the colonel. He danced with all the vigor of a darky 
toeingand heeling a hornpipe. He saw more comets than 
Tycho, Brahe or Erra Pater ever dreamed of. He felt 
that he was all nose, and that a horribly swollen one. 
Then that he had swallowed all his teeth. Then that 
he had five hundred eyes, and then none at all. Then 
that his ribs went in and his blood came out. Then his 
legs failed under him, and he fell down all of aheap; or, 
perhaps, to speak classically, and pugilistically, he hit 
out wildly, felt groggy, and went down at the ropes. 
The tall brother went down atop of him, and continued 
pounding away at his body, — not perhaps as hard as 
he could, but decidedly much harder than the colonel 
liked, — singing all the while the little hymn. 

"Hold hard!" gasped the colonel at last, faintly. 
"You don't mean murder, do you? You won't hit a 
man when he's down, much more, will you, brother?" 

"By no means," answered Zephaniah, bringing down 
his fist, nevertheless, with a tremendous "bash,' upon 
the Colonel's nose, as if there were a fly there, and he 
wanted to kill it. "But you've took it fighting, colonel; 
and you may as well now take it like a lamb, lying 
down." 

"But I'm broke, I tell you," groaned the vanquished 
blacksmith. "I can't do no more. You air so mighty 
hard, you airJ* 

"Ohl you give in, then?" 
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"Ay!" murmured Colonel Quagg, "I cave in." 

"Speak louder, I'm hard of hearing." 

"Yes!" repeated the colonel, with a groan. "I du 
cave in. For I'm beat; whittled clean away to the 
small end o' nothing — chawed up — cornered." 

"You must promise me one little thing, Colonel 
Goliah Quagg," said the Reverend Sockdolloger, with- 
out, however, removing his knees from the colonel's 
chest. "You must promise, before I leave off hammer- 
ing of your body, never for to ill-treat by word or deed 
any of our people — ministers, elders, deacons, or breth- 
ren." 

"I'll promise," replied the colonel; "only let me get 
up. You're choking me." 

"Not to rile, lick, or molest any other peaceable 
critturs as are coming or going past your way." 

"I promise," muttered the colonel, who was now be- 
coming purple in the face. 

"Likewise," continued Zephaniah, playfully knock- 
ing away one of his adversary's loose teeth, so as to make 
his mouth neat and tidy, "you must promise to give up 
drinking of rum; which is a delusion and a snare, and 
bad for the innards, besides being' on the trunk-line to 
perdition. And, finally, you must promise to come to 
our next camp meeting, clean shaved and with a con- 
trite heart." 

"No," cried the almost expiring colonel, "I won't 
for all the tobacco in Virginny! Nor yet for Martin 
van Buren or Daniel Webster! Nor yet for to be post- 
master!" 

"You won't, brother?" asked Zephaniah, persuasive- 
ly raising his fist. 

"No, I'm darned if I do." 

"Then," said the Grace-walker meekly, "I must 
sing you another little hymn." 

Immediately afterwards Colonel Quagg's tortures 
recommenced. He struggled, he roared, he entreated, 
but in vain. All he could see were the long man's 
arms whirling about like the sails of windmills. All 
he could feel was the deadly pain of the blows on his 
already hideously bruised face and body. All he could 
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hear was the snuffling voice of his tormentor singing, 
with an occasional stammer, a verse of a little hymn. 
. . . . He could stand it no longer. He threw out 
his arms, and groaned, "Spare my life, and Til promise 
anything." 

"Happy to hear it, colonel," answered Brother 
Sockdolloger, helping his adversary to rise, and then 
coolly settling his own white neckcloth and broad- 
brimmed hat. "Perhaps you'll be good enough to look 
after my hoss a bit. He cast a shoe just after I left 
Punkington." 



PATIENT MERCY JONES. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 

This is her story, as once told to me 

By him who still loved her, as all men might see, — 

Darius, her husband, his age seventy years, 

A man of few words, but for her many tears. 

Darius and Mercy were born in Vermont; 

Both children were christened at baptismal font 

In the very same place, on the very same day 

(Not much acquainted just then, I dare say). 

The minister sprinkled the babies, and said, 

"Who knows but this couple some time may be wed, 

And I be the parson to join them together. 

For weal or for woe through all sorts of weather!" 

Well, they were married, and happier folk 

Never put both their heads in the same loving yoke. 

They were poor, they worked hard, but nothing could 

try 
The patience of Mercy, or cloud her bright eye. 
She was clothed with content as a beautiful robe; 
She had griefs, — who has not on this changeable globe? 
But at such times she seemed like the sister of Job. 
She was patient with dogmas, where light never dawns; 
She was patient with people who trod on her lawns; 
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She was patient with folks who said blue skies were gray, 
And dentists and oxen that pulled the wrong way; 
She was patient with phrases no husband should utter; 
She was patient with cream that declined to be butter; 
She was patient with buyers with nothing to pay; 
She was patient with talkers with nothing to say; 
She was patient with millers whose trade was to cozen; 
And grocers who counted out ten to the dozen; 
She was patient with bunglers and fault-finding churls, 
And tall, awkward lads who came courting her girls; 
She was patient with crockery no art could mend, 
And chimneys that smoked every day the wrong end; 
She was patient with reapers who never would sow, 
And long-winded callers who never would go; 
She was patient with relatives, when, uninvited. 
They came and devoured, then complained they were 

slighted; 
She was patient with crows that got into the corn, 
And other dark deeds out of wantonness born; 
She was patient with lightning that burned up the hay, 
She was patient with poultry unwilling to lay; 
She was patient with rogues who drank cider too 

strong; 
She was patient with sermons that lasted too long; 
She was patient with boots that tracked up her clean 

floors; 
She was patient with peddlers and other smooth bores; 
She was patient with children who disobeyed rules. 
And, to crown all the rest, she was patient with fools. 

The neighboring husbands all envied the lot 

Of Darius, and wickedly got up a plot 

To bring o'er his sunshine an unpleasant spot. 

"You think your wife's temper is proof against fate, 

But we know of something her smiles will abate. 

When she gets out of wood, and for more is inclined. 

Just send home the crookedest lot you can find; 

Let us pick it out, let us go and choose it, 

And we'll bet you a farm when she comes to use it, 

Her temper will crack like Nathan Dow's cornet, 

And she U be as mad as an elderly hornet." 
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Darius was piqued, and he said, with a vum, 

I'll pay for the wood \i you'll send it hum; 

But depend on it neighbors, no danger will come," 

Home came the gnarled roots, and a crookeder load 

Never entered the gates of a Christian abode: 

A ram's horn was straighter than any stick in it; 

It seemed to be wriggling about every minute; 

It would not stand up, it would not lie down; 

It twisted the vision of one-half the town. 

To look at such fuel was really a sin. 

For the chance was strabismus would surely set in. 

Darius said nothing to Mercy about it; 
It was crooked wood — even she could not doubt it; 
But never a harsh word escaped her sweet lips, 
Any more than if the old snags were smooth chips. 
She boiled with them, baked with them, washed with 

them, through 
The long winter months, and none ever knew 
But the wood was as straight as Mehitable Drew, 
Who was straight as a die, or a gun, or an arrow. 
And who made it her business all male hearts to har- 
row. 

When the pile was burned up, and they needed more 

wood, 
"Sure, now," mused Darius, **I shall catch it good; 
She has kept her remarks all condensed for the spring. 
And my ears, for the trick, now deserve well to sting. 
She never ^ftV/ scold me, but now she will pout, 
And say with stick wood she is nearly worn out." 

But Mercy, unruffled, was calm, like the stream 
That reflects back at evening the sun's perfect beam. 
And she looked at Darius, and lovingly smiled. 
And she made this request with a temper unriled: 
"We are wanting more fuel, I'm sorry to say; 
I burn a great deal too much every day, 
And I mean to use less than I have in the past; 
But get, if you can, dear, a load like the last; 
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I never had wood that I liked half so well — 

Do see who has nice crooked fuel to sell; 

There's nothing that's better than wood full of knots, 

It lays so complete round kettles and pots, 

And washing and cooking are really like play 

When the sticks nestle close in so charming a way." 



THE LADY ROHESIA. 

RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 

The Lady Rohesia lay on her death-bed! So said 
the doctor and doctors are generally allowed to be 
judges in these matters; besides. Dr. Butts was the 
court physician. 

**Is there no hope, doctor?" said Beatrice Grey. 

"Is there no hope?" said Everard Ingoldsby. 

"Is there no hope?" said Sir Guy de Montgomeri. 
He was the Lady Rohesia's husband. He spoke the 
last. 

The doctor shook his head. He looked at the dis- 
consolate widower in posse, then at the hour-glass; its 
waning sand seemed sadly to shadow forth the sinking 
pulse of his patient. Dr. Butts was a very learned 
man. 

^^Ars longa, vita Brevisf said Dr. Butts. 

"I am very sorry to hear it," quoth Sir Guy de Mont- 
gomeri. 

"Sir Guy was a brave knight, and tall, but he was 
no scholar. 

"Alas! my poor sister," sighed Ingoldsby. 

"Alas! my poor mistress!" sobbed Beatrice. 

Sir Guy neither sighed nor sobbed; his grief was too 
deep-seated for outward manifestation. 

"And how long, doctor ?" The afflicted hus- 
band could not finish the sentence. 

Dr. Butts withdrew his hand from the wrist of the 
dying lady. He pointed to the horologe; scarcely a 
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quarter of its sand remained in the upper moiety. 
Again he shook his head; the eye of the patient waxed 
dimmer — the rattling in the throat increased. 

"What's become of Father Francis?" whimpered 
Beatrice. 

"The last consolations of the Church," suggested 
Everard. 

A darker shade came over the brow of Sir Guy. 

"Where is the confessor?" continued his grieving 
brother-in-law. 

"In the pantry," cried Marion Racket, pertly, as 
she tripped down-stairs in search of that venerable ec- 
clesiastic; "in the pantry, I warrant me." 

The bower woman was not wont to be in the wrong; 
in the pantry was the holy man discovered — at his de- 
votions. 

''Pax vobiscumr said Father Francis, as he entered 
the chamber of death. 

''Vita brevisT retorted Dr. Butts. 

"He was not a man to be browbeaten out of his 
Latin, and by a paltry Friar Minim, too. Had it been a 
bishop, indeed, or even a mitred abbot — but a miserable 
Franciscan! 

"Benediciter said the friar. 

"Ars longaT returned the leech. 

Dr. Butts adjusted the tassels of his falling band, 
drew his short, sad-colored cloak closer around him, 
and, grasping his crosshandled walking-staff, stalked 
majestically out of the apartment. Father Francis had 
the field to himself. 

The worthy chaplain hastened to administer the 
last rites of the Church, To all appearance he had 
little time to lose. As he concluded, the dismal toll 
of the passing bell sounded from the belfry tower; 
little Hubert, the bandy-legged sacristan, was oulling 
with all his might. 

The knell seemed to have some effect even upon 
the Lady Rohesia; she raised her head slightly; inar- 
ticulate sounds issued from her lips — inarticulate, that 
is to the profane ears of the laity. Those of Father 
Francis, indeed, were sharper; nothing, as he averred, 
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could be more distinct than the words, "A thousand 
marks to the Priory of St. Mary Rounceval.'* 

Now, the Lady Rohesia Ingoldsby had brought her 
husband broad lands and large possessions; much of 
her ample dowry, too, was at her own disposal, and 
nuncupative wills had not yet been abolished by Act 
of Parliament. 

"Pious soul!" ejaculated Father Francis. "A thou- 
sand marks, she said *' 

"If she did, I'll be shot," said Sir Guy de Mont- 
gomeri. 

"A thousand marks," continued the confessor, fix- 
ing his cold gray eye upon the knight, as he went on, 
heedless of the interruption; "a thousand marks, and 
as many aves and paters shall be duly said, as soon as 
the money is paid down." 

Sir Guy shrank from the monk's gaze; he turned 
to the window, and muttered to himself something 
that sounded like, "Don't you wish you may get it?" 

The bell continued to toll. Father Francis had 
quitted the room, taking with him the remains of the 
holy oil he had been using for extreme unction. 
Everard Ingoldsby waited on him down-stairs. 

"A thousand thanks," said the latter. 

"A thousand marks," said the friar. 

"A thousand devils!" growled Sir Guy de Mont- 
gomeri, from the top of the landing place. 

But his accents fell unheeded. His brother-in-law 
and the friar were gone; he was left alone with his de- 
parting lady and Beatrice Grey. 

"Bim! bome!" went the bell. The knight groaned 
audibly. Beatrice Grey wiped her eye with her little 
square apron of lace de Malines; there was a moment's 
pause, a moment of intense affliction; she let it fall, all 
but one corner, which remained between her finger and 
thumb. She looked at Sir Guy; drew the thumb and 
forefinger of her other hand slowly along the border, 
till they reached the opposite extremity. She sobbed 
aloud. "So kind a lady," said Beatrice Grey. "So ex- 
cellent a wife!" responded Sir Guy. "So good!" said 
the damsel. "So dear!" said the knight, "So pious!" 
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said she. "So humble!" said he. "So good to the 
poor!" "So capital a manager!" "So punctual at 
matins!" "Dinner dished to a moment!" "So de- 
vout!" said Beatrice. 

"She was too good for earth," continued Sir Guy. 

"Ye — ye — yes!" sobbed Beatrice. 

"I did not deserve her," said the knight. 

"No-0-0-0!" cried the damsel. 

"Not but that I made her an excellent husband, and 
a kind; but she is going, and — and — where, or when 
or how — shall I get such another?" 

"Not in broad England — not in the whole wide 
world!" responded Beatrice Grey — "that is, not just 
such another." Her voice still faltered, but her ac- 
cents, on the whole, were more articulate. She dropped 
the corner of her apron, and had recourse to her hand- 
kerchief; in fact her eyes were getting red — and so was 
the tip of her nose. 

Sir Guy was silent; he gazcc* for a few moments 
steadfastly on the face of his lady. The single word, 
"Another!" fell from his lips like a distant echo. 

"Bim! bome!" went the bell. 

"Beatrice Grey," said Sir Guy de Montgomeri, 
"what's to be done ? What's to become of Montgomeri 
Hall? — and the buttery? and the servants? And what 
— what's to become of me, Beatrice Grey?" There was 
pathos in his tones, and a solemn pause succeeded. 
"I'll turn monk myself," said Sir Guy. 

"Monk!" said Beatrice. 

"I'll be a Carthusian," repeated the knight, but in a 
tone less assured. 

The knight seemed undecided. His eye roamed 
gloomily around the apartment; it paused upon differ- 
ent objects, but as if it saw them not; its sense was shut, 
and there was no speculation in its glance. It rested 
at last upon the fair face pf the sympathizing damsel 
at his side, beautiful in her grief. 

Her tears had ceased; but her eyes were cast down, 
and mournfully fixed upon her delicate little foot. 

There is no talking to a female when she does not 
look at you. Sir Guy turned round, he seated himself 
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on the edge of the bed, and, placing his hands beneath 
the chin of the lady, turned up her face in an angle of 
fifteen degrees. 

"I don't think I shall take the vows, Beatrice; but 
what's to become of me? Poor, miserable, old — that is, 
poor, miserable, middle-aged — man that I am! No one 
to comfort, no one to care for me!" 

Beatrice's tears flowed afresh, but she did not 
speak. 

"'Pon my life," continued he, I don't believe there 
is a creature now would care a button if I were hanged 
to-morrow." 

"Oh, don't say so, Sir Guy!" sighed Beatrice; "you 
know there's — there's Master Everard, and — Father 
Francis — " 

"Pish!" cried Sir Guy, testily. 

Another pause ensued; the knight had released her 
chin and taken her hand. 

"Sit down, my dear Beatrice; you must be fatigued 
with your long watching. Take a seat, my child." 
Sir Guy did not relinquish her hand, but he sidled along 
the counterpane, and made room for his companion be- 
tween himself and the bedpost. 

"Another!" repeated Sir Guy, musing — "if, indeed, 
I could find such another!" He was talking to his 
thought, but Beatrice Grey answered him — 

"There's Madame Fitzfoozle." 

"A frump!" said Sir Guy. 

"Or the Lady Bumbarton." 

"With her hump!" muttered he. 

"There's the Dowager — " 

"Stop — stop!" said the knight; "stop one moment." 
He paused; he was all on the tremble; something seemed 
rising in his throat, but he gave a great gulp and swal- 
lowed it. "Beatrice," said he, "what think you of" — 
his voice sank into a seductive softness — "what think 
you of — Beatrice Grey?" 

The young lady's reply was expressed in ree syl- 
lables — "Oh, Sir Guy!" The words might be somewhat 
indefinite but there was no mistaking the loving look. 
But £^t this very interesting moment a blow descended 
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upon the bald pate of Sir Guy which started him upon 
his feet; Beatrice Grey started upon hers; but a single 
glance to the rear reversed her position; she fell upon 
her knees and screamed. The knight, too, wheeled 
about and beheld a sight which might have turned a 
bolder man to stone. It was she — the all but defunct 
Rohesia. There she sat bolt upright! her eyes no 
longer glazed with the film of impending dissolution, 
but scintillating, like flint and steel; in ner hand she 
grasped the bed-staff, a weapon of mickle might, as her 
husband's bloody coxcomb could well testify. Words 
were wanting, for the quinsy, which her rage had bro- 
ken, impeded her utterance; but the strength and rapid- 
ity of her guttural intonations augured well for her fu- 
ture eloquence. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood for a while like a man 
distraught; this resurrection — for such it seemed — had 
quite overpowered him. "A husband ofttimes makes 
the best physician," says the proverb: he was a living 

Eersonification of its truth. Still, it was whispered he 
ad been content with Dr. Butts; but his lady was re- 
stored to bless him for many years, though the improve- 
ment of her temper did not keep pace with that of her 
health; and one fine morning Sir Guy de Montgomeri 
was seen to enter the porte-cochere of Durham House, 
at that time the town residence of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Nothing more was ever heard of him; but a boatful! of 
adventurers was known to have dropped down with the 
tide that evening to Deptford Hope, where lay the good 
ship the Darling, commanded by Captain Kemyss, who 
sailed next morning on the Virginia voyage. 



MARK ANTONY'S ORATION OVER C^SAR. 

R. W. CRISWELL. 

CONSIDERABLY AFTER SHAKESPEARE. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen! Lend me your ears; 
I will return them next Saturday. I come 
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To bury Caesar, because the times are hard 

And his folks can't afford to hire an undertaker. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

In the shape of progeny that reap the 

Benefit of their life insurance. 

So let it be with the deceased. 

Brutus hath told you Caesar was ambitious: 

What does Brutus know about it? 

It is none of his funeral. Would that it were! 

Here, under leave of you, I come to 

Make a speech at Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 

He loaned me five dollars once when I was in a pinch 

And signed my petition for a postoffice. 

But Brutus says he was ambitious. 

Brutus should wipe off his chin. 

Caesar hath brought many captives to Rome 

Who broke rock on the streets until their ransoms 

Did the general coffers fill. 

When that the poor hath cried, Caesar wept, 

Because it didn't cost anything, and 

Made him solid with the masses. 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff, 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 

Brutus is a liar and I can prove it. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown 

Which thrice he did refuse, because it did not fit him 

quite. 
Was this ambition? Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 
Brutus is not only the biggest liar in the country 
But he is a horse-thief of the deepest dye. 
If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this ulster. 
I remember the first time ever Caesar put it on, 
It was on a summer's evening in his tent. 
With the thermometer registering ninety degrees in 

the shade; 
But it was an ulster to be proud of. 
And cost him seven dollars at Marcus Swartzmeyer's 
Corner of Fulton and Ferry streets, sign of the red flag. 
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Old Swartz wanted forty dollars for it. 

But finally came down to seven dollars because it was 

Caesar! 
Was this ambition? If Brutus says it was 
He is even a greater liar than Eli Perkins! 
Look! in this place ran Cassius's dagger through: 
Through this the son of a gun of Brutus stabbed, 
And when he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark Antony now the blood of Caesar followed it! 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts, 
I am no thief as Brutus is, 
Brutus has a monopoly in all that business. 
And if he had his deserts, he would be 
In the penitentiary, and don't you forget it! 
Kind friends, sweet friends, I do not wish to stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
And as it looks like rain, 
The pall bearers will proceed to place the coffin in the 

hearse. 
And we will proceed to bury Caesar, 
Not to praise him. 



DRIVING THE COLORED GIRLS OUT OF 
SCHOOL. 

PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 

Our teacher wuz a young lady from New Hamp- 
shire. She had abolition blood in her yankee veins. 
When the niggers came to her skool, what do you 
think she did? Send them away? No, she received 
em, gave em seats and put em into classes — think on 
that — with white children! I tell you there wuz trouble 
in our town. I, as a leading Democrat, wuz sent for to 
wunst, and gladly I come. I wuz never so gratified in 
my life. Had small-pox broken out in that skool, there 
woodn't hev bin half the eggscitement in the township. 
It wuz the subjick uv yooniversal talk everywhere, and 
the Democrisy wuz a bilin like a pot. I met the trus- 
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tees uv the town, and demanded ef they intended 
tamely to submit to this outrage? I askt em whether 
they intended to hev their children set side by side 
with the descendants uv Ham, who wuz condemned to 
a posishen uv inferiority forever? Kin you, I asked, so 
degrade yourselves, and so blast the self-respeck uv 
yoor children? 

And bilin up with indignashen, they answered, 
**Never!" and yoonanimously requested me to accom- 
pany em to the skoolshouse, that they mite peremp- 
tory expel these disgustin beins who hed obtrooded 
themselves among those uv a sooperior race. 

On the way to the skoolhouse, which wuz perhaps 
a mile distant, I askt the Board ef they knowed those 
girls by site. No, they replied, they hed never seed 
em. **I hev bin told," sed I, "that they are nearly 
white." 

•*They are," sed one uv em, "quite white." "It mat- 
ters not," sed I, feelin that there wuz a good oppor- 
toonity for improvin the occashen, "it matters not. 
There is suthin in the nigger at wich the instink uv the 
white man absolootly rebels, and from wich it instink- 
tively recoils. So much experience hev I had with em, 
that put me in a dark room with one uv em, no matter 
how little nigger there is in em, and that unerrin in- 
stink would betray em to me, wich, by the way, goes 
to prove that the dislike we hev to em is not the result 
uv prejudis, but is a part uv our very nacher, and one 
uv its highest and holiest attriboots." 

Thus communin, we entered the skoolhouse. The 
skoolmarm wuz there, ez brite and ez crisp ez a Janoo- 
ary mornin; the skolers wuz ranged on the seats a 
studyin ez rapidly ez possible. 

"Miss," sed I, "we are informed that three nigger 
wenches, daughters uv one Lett, a nigger, is in this 
skool, a minglin with our daughters ez a ekal. Is it so?" 

"The Misses Lett are in this skool," sed she, ruther 
mischeeviously, "and I am happy to state that they are 
among my best pupils." 

"Miss," sed I sternly, " pint em out to us!" 

"Wherefore?" sed she. 
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"That we may bundle em out !" sed I. 

"Bless me!'* sed she, "I reely coodent do that. Why 
expel em?" 

"Becoz/* sed I, "no nigger shel contacminate the 
white children uv this deestrick. No sech disgrace 
shel be put on to em." 

"Well," said this aggravatin skoolmarm, Avich wuz 
from Noo Hamshire, "yoo put em out." 

"But show me wich they are." 

"Can't you detect em, sir? Don't their color betray 
em? Ef they are so neer white that you can't select 
em at a glance, it strikes me that it can't hurt very 
much to let em stay." 

I wuz sorely puzzled. There wuzn't a girl in the 
room who looked at all niggery. But my reputashun 
wuz at stake. Noticin three girls settin together who 
wuz somewhat dark complectid, and whose black hair 
waved, I went for em and shoved out, the cussid skool- 
marm almost bustin with lafter. 

Here the tragedy okkerred. At the door I met a 
man who rode four miles in his zeal to assist us. He 
hed alluz hed an itchin to pitch into a nigger, and ez 
he cood do it now safely, he proposed not to lose the 
chance. I wuz a puttin on em out, and hed jist drag- 
ged em to the door, when I met him enterin it. 

"Wat is this?" sed he, with a surprised look. 

"We're puttin out these cussid wenches, who is con- 
taminatin yoor children and mine," sed I. "Ketch 
hold of that pekoolyerly disgustin one yonder," sed I. 

"Wenches! You miserable skoundrel, them girls 
are my girls." 

And without waitin for an explanashen, the infoori- 
ated monster sailed into me, the skoolmarm layin over 
on one ov the benches explodin in peels uv lafter. 
The three girls, indignant at bein mistook for nigger 
wenches, assisted their parent, and between em, in 
about four minutes I wuz insensible. One uv the trus- 
tees, pityin my woes, took me to the neerest railroad 
stashen, and somehow, how I know not, I got home, 
where I am at present recooperatin. 

I hev only to say that when I go on sich a trip again, 
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I shel requir as condishen precedent, that the Afrikins 
to be put out shel hev enuff Af rikin into em to prevent 
sich mistakes. But, good Lord, wat hevent I suffered 
in this cause? 



TOM SAWYER WHITE-WASHING THE FENCE. 

MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer having offended his sole guardian, Aunt Polly, is by that stern- 
ly affectionate dame punished by being set to whitewash the fence in front of the 
^rden. The world seemed a hollow mockery to Tom, who had planned fun for 



appear from what follows. 

One of the boys, Ben Rogers, comes by and pauses, eating a particularly 
fine apple. Tom does not see him. Ben stares a moment, and then says: 



"Hi-yi! you're up a stump, ain't you?" 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the 
eye of an artist, then he gave another gentle sweep, and 
surveyed the result as before. Ben ranged up along- 
side of him. Tom's mouth watered for the apple, but 
he stuck to his work. Ben said: 

"Hello, old chap, you got to work, hey?" 

"Why, it's you, Ben; I wasn't noticing." 

"Say, I'm going in a-swimming, I am. Don't you 
wish you could? But of course you'd ruther work, 
wouldn't you? Course you would!" 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said: 

"What do you call work?" 

"Why, ain't that work?" 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered, care- 
lessly: 

"Well, may be it is, and may be it ain't. All I know 
is, it suits Tom Sawyer." 

"Oh, come now, you don't mean to let on that you 
like it?" 

The brush continued to move. 

"Like it? Well, I don't see why I oughtn't to like 
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it. Does a boy get a chance to whitewash a fence 
every day?" 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped 
nibbling nis apple. Tom swept his brush daintily back 
and forth — stepped back to note the effect — added a 
touch here and there — criticised the effect again, Ben 
watching every move and getting more and more inter- 
ested, more and more absorbed. Presently he said: 

"Say Tom, let me whitewash a little." 

Tom considered — was about to consent — but he al- 
tered his mind. "No, no; I reckon it wouldn't hardly 
do, Ben. You see. Aunt Polly's awful particular about 
this fence — right here on the street, you know — but if 
it was the back fence I wouldn't mind, and she wouldn't. 
Yes, she's awful particular about this fence; it's got to 
be done very careful; I reckon there ain't one boy in a 
thousand, may be two thousand, that can do it in the 
way it's got to be done." 

**No — is that so? Oh, come now; lemme just try, 
only just a little. I'd let you, if you was me, Tom." 

"Ben, I'd like to, honest Injun; but Aunt Polly — well 
Jim wanted to do it, but she wouldn't let him. Sid want- 
ed to do it, but she wouldn't let Sid. Now, don't you see 
how I'm fixed? If you was to tackle this fence, and 
anything was to happen to it " 

"Oh, shucks, I'll be just as careful. Now lemme 
try. Say — I'll give you the core of my apple." 

"Well, here. No Ben; now don't; I'm afeard " 

"I'll give you all of it!" 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face, 
but alacrity in his heart. And while Ben worked and 
sweated in the sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel in 
the shade close by, dangling his legs, munched his ap- 
ple, and planned the slaughter of more innocents. 
There was no lack of material; boys happened along 
every little while; they came to jeer but remained to 
whitewash. By the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had 
traded the next chance to Billy Fisher for a kite in 
good repair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller 
bought it for a dead rat and a string to swing it with, 
and so on, and so on, hour after hour. And when the 
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middle of the afternoon came, from being a poor, pov- 
erty-stricken boy in the morning, Tom was literally 
rolling in wealth. He had, besides the things I have 
mentioned, twelve marbles, part of a Jew's harp, a piece 
of blue bottle-glass to look through, a spool cannon, 
a key that wouldn't unlock anything, a fragment of 
chalk, a glass stopper of a decanter, a tin soldier, a 
couple of tadpoles, six fire-crackers, a kitten with only 
one eye, a brass door-knob, a dog-collar — but no dog — 
the handle of a knife, four pieces of orange-peel, and a 
dilapidated old window sash. He had had a nice, good, 
idle time all the while — plenty of company — and the 
fence had three coats of whitewash on it! If he hadn't 
run out of whitewash, he would have bankrupted every 
boy in the village. 

Tom said to himself that it was not such a hollow 
world after all. He had discovered a great law of hu- 
man action without knowing it, namely, that in order 
to make a man or a boy covet a thing, it is only neces- 
sary to make it difficult to attain. 



A TRAGICAL TALE OF THE TROPICS. 

W. S. GILBERT. 

Jean Jacque Knyfe was a jolly tar. 
Aboard of the steamship "Golden Star," 
That belongs to the line of old what-d'ye-call. 
And sails from New York to Aspinwall. 

Kitty Bo Peep was a dusky maid, 
Whose father was in the banana trade; 
Oranges, too, were in his way; 
And the Bo Peeps lived at ranama Bay. 

One day Jean Jacque Knyfe left his ship. 
And across the Isthmus he took a trip; 
And in his wanderings who should he see 
But Kitty, asleep, 'neath a mango-tree. 
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Under a mango-tree, fast asleep, 
With her head on her arm, lay sweet Bo Peep. 
She looked like an angel — minus wings — 
In her snow-white muslin and other things. 

And Jean he took and shivered his eyes, 
And swore an oath of tremendous size. 
That any party might take his hat. 
If he*d ever seen a sight like that. 

Kitty Bo Peep started up in alarm. 
And Jacque Knyfe offered to her his arm; 
You'd thought he'd known her a year or two 
If you'd only seen the kisses he threw. 

'Twas love at first sight, I am sure, with he; 
And ditto it was, I know with she; 
She promised to meet him and tell her love 
That night, at nine, in the pine-apple grove. 

And there, at that witching hour in June, 

They whispered their love 'neath the round full moon: 

He held her fast in his manly arms. 

And feasted his eyes on her dusky charms. 

The ring-tailed monkeys sported around. 

And the speckled snakes squirmed over the ground; 

The crocodile paused in his wild career. 

When he heard their low-toned voices near. 

Ominous hour! sad to relate! 

A cocoanut dropped on Jean Jacque Knyfe's pate; 

It doubled him up — she gave a yell, — 

And down a cold corpus Jean Jacque fell! 

Bo Peep she shrieked for a glass of rum; 
And an ounce of a kind of native gum. 
Which the generous neighbors, quick as flash, 
Kindly supplied her with — for cash. 
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She mixed them together, and every speck 
She — drank, and fell on her Jean Jacque's neck; 
Then smoothed her hair, and laid by his side, 
And, bidding farewell to Bo Peep, died. 

They buried them under the the Ginkgo-tree, — 
Jean Jacque Knyfe and Kitty Bo P.; 
And around the foot of the Ginkgo's trunk 
The mourners, Tm sorry to say, got drunk. 

And over Jean Jacque's and Bo Peep's grave 
The winds and the bald-faced monkeys rave: 
This for a trysting-place they choose, — 
The aforesaid monkeys and kangaroos. 

Stranger! if ever you pass that way. 
Remember the lovers of Panama Bay; 
Find the Ginkgo-tree under which they sleep, 
Where the gay gorillas their vigils keep. 



VARIEGATED DOGS. 

GEO. W. PECK. 

"How do you and your Pa get along now,'* asked a 
storekeeper of the bad boy, as he leaned against the 
counter, instead of sitting down on a stool, while he 
bought a bottle of liniment. 

"Oh, I don't know. He don't seem to appreciate 
me. What he ought to have is a deaf and dumb boy, 
with only one leg and both arms broke. Then he 
could enjoy a quiet life. But I am too gay for Pa, and 
you needn't be surprised if you never see me again. I 
talk of going off with a circus. Since I played the 
variegated dogs on Pa there seems to have been a cold- 
ness in the family, and I sleep on the roof." 

"Variegated dogs," said the storekeeper, "what 
kind of a game is that? You have not played another 
Dsiisy trick on your Pa have you?" 
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"Oh, no, it was nothing of that kind. You know 
Pa thinks he is smart. He thinks because he is forty- 
eight years old that he knows it all, but it don't seem 
to me as though a man of his age that had sense, would 
let a tailor palm off on him a pair of- pants so tight 
that he would have to use a button-hook to button 
them, but they can catch him on eveything, just as 
though he was a kid smoking cigarettes. Well, you 
know Pa drinks some. That night the new club opened 
he came home pretty fruitful, and next morning his 
head ached so he said he would buy me a dog if I 
would go down town and get a -bottle of pollynurious 
water for him. You know that dye-house on Grand 
Avenue where they have got the four white spitz dogs. 
When I went after the penurious water I noticed they 
had been coloring their dogs with the dye-stuff, and I 
put up a job with the dye-man's little boy to help me 
play it on Pa. They had one dog dyed pink, another 
blue, another red, and another green, and I told the 
boy I would treat him to ice-cream if he would let one 
out at a time, when I came down with Pa, and call him in 
and let another out, and when we started to go away 
to let them all out. What I wanted to do was to para- 
lize Pa and make him think he had got 'em, got dogs 
the worst way. So about ten o'clock, when his head 
got cleared off, and his stomach got settled, he changed 
ends with his cuffs, and we came down town, and I 
told him I knew where he could get a splendid white 
spitz dog for me for five dollars, and if he would get it 
I would never do anything disrespectful again, and 
would just set up nights to please him and help him 
up stairs, and get seltzer for him. So we went by the 
dye-house, and just as I told him I didn't want any- 
thing but a white dog, the door opened and the pink 
dog came out and barked at us, and I said "that's him," 
and the boy called him back. Pa looked as though he 
had the colic, and his eyes stuck out, and he said, 
"Hennery, that is a pink dog," and I said, "No, it is a 
white dog. Pa," and just then the green dog came out, 
and I asked Pa if he wasn't a pretty white dog, and Pa 
he turned pale and said, "No, boy, that's a green dog. 
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What's got into the dogs?'* I told him he must be 
color blind, and was feeling in my pocket for a strap 
to tie the dog, and telling him he must be careful of 
his health or he would see something worse than green 
dogs, when the green dog went in and the blue dog 
came rushing out and barked at Pa. Well, Pa leaned 
against a tree-box, and his eyes stuck out like stops on 
an organ, and the sweat was all over his face in drops 
as big as kernels of hominy. I think a boy ought to 
do everything he can to make it pleasant for his Pa, 
don't you f And yet some parents don't realize what a 
comfort a boy is. The blue dog was called in, and just 
as Pa wiped the perspiration off his forhead, and rubbed 
his eyes, and put on his specs, the red maroon dog 
came out. Pa acted as if he was tired, and sat down 
on a horse-block. Dogs do make some people tired, 
don't they? He took hold of my hand, and his hand 
trembled just as though he was putting a gun wad in 
the collection plate at church, and he said, **My child, 
tell me truly, is that a red dog?" A fellow has got to 
lie a little if he is going to have any fun with his Pa, 
and I told him it was a white dog, and I could get it 
for five dollars. He straightened up, just as the dog 
went in the house, and said "Well, I'm floored," and 
just then the boy let all the dogs out and sicked them on 
a cat, which run up a shade-tree right near Pa, and 
they rushed all around us, the blue dog going between 
his legs, and the green dog trying to climb the tree, 
and the pink dog barking, and the red dog standing on 
his hind feet. Pa was as weak as a cat, and told me to 

fo right home with him and he would buy me a bicycle, 
le asked me how many dogs there were, and what 
was the color of them. I s'pose I did awful wrong, 
but I told him there was only one dog and a cat, and 
the dog was white. Well, sir, Pa acted just as he did 
the night Hancock was beat, and he had to have the 
doctor to give him something to quiet him (the time 
he wanted me to go right down town and buy a hun- 
dred rat-traps but the doctor said nevermind, I needn't 
go). I took him home and Ma soaked his feet, and 
give jiim soqie ginger tea, ^n4 while J w^s gone after 
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the doctor he asked Ma if she ever saw a green dog. 
That was what made all the trouble. If Ma had kept 
her mouth shut I would have been all right, but she up 
and told him that they had a green dog, and a blue 
dog, and all colors of spitz dogs down at the dyer's. 
They dyed them just for an advertisement, and for him 
to be quiet, and he would feel better when he got over 
it. Pa was all right when I got back and told him the 
doctor had gone to Wanwatosa, and I had left an order 
on his slate. Pa said he would leave an order on my slate. 
He took a harness tug and used it for breeching on me. 
I don't think a boy's Pa ought to wear out a harness on 
his son, do you? He said he would learn me to play 
rainbow dogs on him. He said I was a liar and he ex- 
pected to see me wind up in Congress. Say, is Con- 
gress anything like Waupun or Sing-Sing? No, I can't 
stay, thank you, I must go down to the office and tell 
Pa I have reformed, and freeze him out of a circus 
ticket. He is a good enough man, only he don't ap- 
preciate a boy that has got all the modern improve- 
ments. Pa and Ma are going to enter me in the Sun- 
day-school. I guess I'll take first money, don't you?" 
And the bad boy went out with a visible limp, and 
a look of genius cramped for want of opportunity. 



THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 

J. H. BARHAM. 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's chair! 

Bishop, and Abbott, and Prior were there; 
Many a monk, and many a friar. 
Many a knight, and many a squire, 

With a great many more of lesser degree — 

In sooth a goodly company; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, was a prouder seen. 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
That the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims! 
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In and out, through the motley rout, 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about; 
Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 
Over comfits and cakes, and dishes and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier! he hopped upon all! 

With saucy air, he perched on the chair 

Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 

In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat; 

And he peered in the face of his Lordship's Grace, 

With a satisfied look as if he would say, 

**We two are the greatest folks here to-day!" 

And the priests, with awe, as such freaks they saw, 
Said, "The devil must be in that little Jackdaw!" 

The feast was over, the board was cleared. 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
And six little singing-boys, — dear little souls! 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles. 
Came, in order due, two by two. 
Marching that grand refectory through. 

A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Embossed and filled with water, as pure 

As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender-water and eau- de-cologne; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap. 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more, a napkin bore. 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 
And a Cardinal's Hat marked in "permanent ink." 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white: 

From his finger he draws his costly turquoise; 

And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight by the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait; 
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Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 



There's a cry and a shout, and a deuce of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they're about, 
But the monks have their pockets all turned inside out, 
The friars are kneeling, and hunting and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 
The Cardinal drew off each plum-colored shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view; 
He peeps and he feels in the toes and the heels; 
They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— They turn up the rugs, — they examine the mugs: 
But no! — no such thing;--they can't find the 
ring! 
And the Abbott declared that "when nobody twigged 

it. 
Some rascal or other had popped in and prigged it!" 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 

He called for his candle, his bell, and his book! 

In holy anger and pious grief. 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief I 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 

He cursed him in sleeping that every night 

He should dream of the devil and wake in a 
fright; 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drink- 
ing. 

He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in wink- 
ing; 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 

Hecursedhim in living, he cursed himin dying! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 
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The day was gone, the night came on, 

The monks and the friars they searched till dawn: 
When the Sacristan saw, on crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw; 

No longer gay as on yesterday; 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way; 
His pinions drooped — he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand; 

His eye so dim, so wasted each limb. 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, *That*s him! 

That's the scamp that has done this scandalous thing! 

That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal's ring!" 
The poor little Jackdaw, when the monks he saw. 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And turned his bald head, as much as to say, 
"Pray, be so good as to walk this way!" 

Slower and slower he limped on before. 

Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 

Where the first thing they saw, 'midst the sticks 

and the straw. 
Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 

And off that terrible curse he took; 

The mute expression served in lieu of confession, 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution! 

When those words were heard, that poor little bird 

Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd; 
He grew sleek and fat; in addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat! 

His tail waggled more even than before; 

But no longer it wagged with an impudent air. 

No longer he perched on the Cardinal's chair. 

He hopped now about with a gait devout; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out: 
And, so far from any pilfering deeds. 
He always seemed telling the Confessor's beads. 
If any one lied, — or if any one swore, — 
Or slumbered in prayer-time and happened to snore, 
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That good Jackdaw would give a great ••Caw" 
As much as to say, "Don't do so any more." 
While many remarked, as his manners they saw. 
That they "never had known such a pious Jackdaw!" 
He long lived the pride of that country side, 
And at last in the odor of sanctity died; 
When, as words were too faint his merits to paint, 
The conclave determined to make him a Saint; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It*s the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow. 
So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow! 



MISS MALONY ON THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

MARY MAPES DODGE. 

Och! don't be talkin*. Is it howld on, ye say? An' 
didn't I howld on till the heart of me was clane broke 
intirely, and me wastin* that thin you could clutch me 
wid yer two hands! To think o* me toilin* like a nager 
for the six year I've been in Ameriky — bad luck to the 
day I iver left the owld counthry, to be bate by the 
likes o' them! (faix an I'll sit down when I'm ready, so 
I will, Ann Ryan, an' ye'd better be listenin' than draw- 
in' your remarks), an' it's mysel' with five good charac- 
ters from respectable places, would be herdin' wid the 
haythens? The saints forgive me, but I'd be buried 
alive soon'n put up wid it a day longer. Sure an' I was 
a granehorn not to be lavin' at onct when the missus 
kirn into me kitchen wid her perlaver about the new 
waiterman which was brought out from Californy. 
"He'll be here the night," says she, **and, Kitty, it's 
meself looks to you to be kind and patient wid him, for 
he's a furriner," says she, a kind o' looking off. "Sure 
an' it's little I'll hinder nor interfare wid him nor any 
other, mum," says I, a kind o' stiff, for I minded me 
how these French waiters, wid their paper collars and 
brass rings on their fingers, isn't company for no gurril 
brought up dacint and honest. Och! sorra a bit I knew 
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what was comin* till the missus walked into me kitchen 
smilin', an* says, kind o' sheared: 

"Here's Fing Wing, Kitty, an' you'll have too much 
sinse to mind his bein' a little strange," Wid that she 
shoots the doore; and I, misthrusting if I was tidied up 
sufficient for me fine buy wid his paper collar, looks up 
and, holy fathers! may I niver brathe another breath, but 
there stud a rale haythin Chineser a-grinnin* like he'd 
just come off a tay-box. If you'll belave me, the cray- 
ture was that yeller it 'ud sicken you to see him; and 
sorra stitch was on him but a black night-gown over his 
trowsers and the front of his head shaved claner ner a 
copper biler, and a black tail a-hanging down from be- 
hind, wid his two feet stook into the heathenest shoes 
you ever set eyes on. Och! but I was upstairs afore 
you could turn about, a-givin' the missus warning; an' 
only stopt wid her by her raisin' me wages two dollars, 
and playdin* wid me how it was a Christian's duty to 
bear wid hay-thins and taitch 'em all in our power — 
the saints save us! Well, the ways and trials I had wid 
that Chineser, Ann Ryan, I couldn't be tellin*. Not a 
blessed thing cud I do but he'd be lookin' on wid his 
eyes cocked up'ard like two poomp-handles, an' he wid- 
dout a speck or a smitch o' whiskers on him, and his 
fingernails full a yard long. But it's dying you'd be to 
see the missus a-larnin' him, and he grinnin' an' wag- 
gin' his pig-tail (which was pieced out long wid some 
black stoof, the haythen chate!) and gettin* into her 
ways wonderful quick, I don't deny, imitatin' that 
sharp you'd be shurprised, and ketchin* and copyin' 
things the best of us will do a-hurried wid work, yet 
don't want comin' to the knowledge of the family — 
bad luck to him! 

Is it ate wid him? Arrah, an' would I be sittin' wid 
a haythen and he a-atin wid drum.sticks — yes, an* atin' 
dogs an' cats unknownst to me, I warrant you, which is 
the custom of them Chinesers, till the thought made 
me that sick I could die. An' didn't the crayter prof- 
fer to help me a wake ago come Toosday, an' me a fold- 
in' down me clane clothes for the ironin', an' fill his 
haythen mouth wid water, an' afore I could hinder. 
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squrrit it through his teeth stret over the best linen 
table cloth, and fold it up tight as innercent now as a 
baby, the dirty baste! But the worrest of all was the 
copyin' he'd be doin' till ye'd be dishtracted. It's yer- 
self knows the tinder feet that's on me since ever I've 
been in this country. Well, owin' to that, I fell into 
the way o' slippin' me shoes off when I'd be settin' 
down to pale the praties or the likes o' that, and, do ye 
mind, that haythen would do the same thing after me 
whiniver the missus set himparin' apples or tomaterses, 
The saints in heaven couldn't have made him belave 
he could kape the shoes on him when he'd be payling 
anything. 

Did I lave fur that? Faix an* didn't he get me into 
trouble wid my missus, the haythin! You're aware 
yerself how the boondles comin* in from the grocery 
often contains more'n *11 go into anything dacently. 
So, for that matter, I'd now and then take out a sup o' 
sugar, or flour, or tay, an* wrap it in paper and put it 
in me bit of a box tucked under the ironin' blankit 
the how it cuddent be bodderin' any one. Well, 
what should it be, but this blessed Sathurday morn the 
missus was a spakin' pleasant and respec'ful wid me in 
me kitchen when the grocer boy comes in an' stands 
fornenst her wid his boondles, an' she motions like to 
Fing Wing (which I never would call him by that 
name nor any other but just haythin), she motions to 
him, she does, for to take the boondles an' empty out 
the sugar an' what not where they belongs. If you'll 
belave me, Ann Ryan, what did that blatherin' Chi- 
neser do but take out a sup' o' sugar, an' a handful o' 
tay, an' a bit o' chaze, right afore the missus, wrap them 
into bits o' paper, an* I spacheless wid shurprise. an' he 
the next minute up wid the ironin' blankit and pullin' 
out me box wid a show o* bein' sly, put them in. Och! 
the Lord forgive me, but I clutched it, and the missus 
sayin', "O Kitty!" in a way that 'ud curdle your blood. 
"He's a haythin nager," says I, "I've found you out," 
says she. "I'll arrist him," says I. "It's you who 
ought to be arristed," says she. "You won't," says I. 
"I will," says she; and so it went till she gave me such 
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sass as I cuddent take from no lady, an* I give her 

warnin' an* left that instant, an* she a-pointin' to the 
doore. 



ENQUIRING CHILDREN ON THE CARS. 

ELI PERKINS. 

To-day I sat in a car-seat on the Lake Shore road, 
behind a pale, care-worn young lady, who was taking a 
little boy from Cleveland to Ashtabula. As the little 
boy was of a very inquiring mind, and as ever5rthing 
seemed to attract his attention I could not help listen- 
ing to some of his questions. 

"What is that, Auntie?** the little boy commenced, 
as he pointed to a heap of yellow corn. 

**0, that's corn, dear," answered the care-worn lady 

"What is corn, Auntie?** 

"Why, corn is corn, dear.** 

"But what is corn made of?*' 

"Why, corn is made of dirt, and water, and air, 
darling.** 

"Who makes it. Auntie?** 

"God makes it, dear.** 

"Does He make it in the day-time or in the night?** 

"In both, dear.** 

"And Sundays?** 

"Yes; all the time.** 

"Ain*t it wicked to make corn on Sunday, Auntie?** 

"O, I don't know. Do keep still, Freddy — that's 
a dear; Auntie*s tired.'* 

After remaining quiet a moment, little Freddy 
broke out: 

"Where do stars come from, Auntie?*' 

"I don't know: nobody knows.*' 

"Did the moon lay *em?*' 

"Yes, I guess so," replied the wicked lady. 

"Can the moon lay eggs, too?" 

"I suppose so. Don't bother me," 
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A short silence, when Freddy broke out again: 

**Fanny Mason says oxins is a owl, Auntie; is they?" 

"I think a whale could lay eggs, don't you, Auntie?" 

"O, yes, I guess so!" said the shameless woman. 

"Did you ever see a whale on his nest?" 

**0, I guess so." 

"Where?" 

"0,I don't know! do keep still, Freddy!" and the 
lady gave a sigh and looked out of the window. 

A moment afterwards Freddy looked out of the 
window and saw a man milking a cow. 

"What is he doing to the cow, Auntie?" 

"Milking her, dear." 

"Where do they put the milk in. Auntie?" 

"O, in her mouth." 

"Did you ever see them put the milk in?" 

"O, yes." 

"Where?" 

"I mean no. Freddy you must be quiet — I'm get- 
ting crazy!" 

"What makes you crazy. Auntie?" 

"O, dear! you ask so many questions." 

The little boy seemed to be puzzled and thoughtful 
a moment; but soon his curiosity got the better of him, 
and as the cars passed a pasture in which were a sheep 
and a lamb he asked: 

"Where do lambs come from, Auntie?" 

"O, from the old sheep. The old sheep has them." 

"Can little boys have lambs?" 

"Certainly; I'll let you have a lamb, Freddy, when 
you get home." 

"Did you ever have a lamb, Auntie?" 

"O, of course, dear." 

"Where?" 

"O, Freddy, do stop! You ask such foolish ques- 
tions. I'm all fagged out. You will drive me crazy;" 
and then the poor, worn-out woman leaned her aching 
head on the back of the forward seat, while Freddy 
busied himself placing his mouth against the window, 
and soliloquized in a sing-song tone: 

"Mary had a little lamb! 
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"Sheep had a little lamb! 

"Auntie had a little lamb! 

"O, Auntie! Auntie!" 

"What is it, Freddy?" asked the poor woman, wak- 
ing up. 

"Did you ever see a little fly eat sugar?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Where?" 

"Freddy, sit down on that seat and be still, or TU 
shake you. I won't be tormented to death. Now, not 
another word." And the lady pointed her finger sharp- 
ly at the little boy, as if she was going to stick it 
through him. 

If she had been a wicked man she would have sworn; 
and still we have eight million little boys like Freddy 
in the United States, each one causing more or less pro- 
fanity. 

And, notwithstanding all this, the Y. M. C. A.'s 
throughout the country denounce Herod and Pharoah 
as biased men, because they ordered all the children 
killed — except their own. 



LOVE-MAKING IN PADDY'S LAND. 

ELSA d'eSTERRE KEELING. 
I. UNDER kitty's WINDOW. 

"Ah, then; who is that there talkin'?" 

"Sure, it's only me, ye know. 
I was thinkin' we'd go walkin' ' 

"Wor ye raly thinkin so?" 
"Och, ye need'n' be so cruel, 

An' me thrudged this siven mile ' 

**Is it cruel, Michael, jewel. 

Sure Vm dressiri all the while P' 

II. BEFORE Michael's cottage. 

"There, now, that's me cottage, Kitty." 
"Is it, Mike?" 
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"Yis; an' isn't it pretty?" 
"H'm! — lonesome like." 

"Lonesome!" (Now's y'r minute! 
Michael, strike!) 

"Sure iij^ou wor in it " 

"Arrah. Mike!" 



JOB'S COMFORTERS: 

A Modern Parable. 



JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

There was a man in these latter days whose name 
was Job; the same was a follower of Jesus Christ, and 
his delight was in the law of God. Job ceased not from 
prayer nor hesitated to declare the sufficiency and joy- 
fulness of a life of faith in the Son of God. Day by 
day he blessed his bread in the name of heaven, and 
set the Lord always before him as the source of his 
strength and the giver of every good gift. And unto 
Job were born sons and daughters, and as for his wheat- 
fields and orchards, they were fruitful beyond measure. 
And it came to pass that a sudden blight fell upon the 
whole fortune of Job, and that Job himself was bowed 
down in weakness and in great fear. His children per- 
ished out of his sight, and his ground brought forth 
abundantly no more; and it was as if God had forsaken 
him in unexplained and terrible anger, and given him 
over as a prey to the enemy. Yea, his wife also spake 
not the word of sympathy, but talked of death as the 
only release from grief so unendurable. Now, when 
the new leaders of human thought heard of all the evil 
that was come upon Job, they came every one from his 
own place: Huxley the Moleculite, John Stuart the 
Millite, and Tyndall the Sadducee. And when they 
lifted up their eyes afar off and saw Job more a shadow 
than a man, they whispered to each other, **This comes 
of religious faith," and they hastened towards him with 
swift feet. So they sat down beside the shattered man. 
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and in less than seven seconds Stuart the Millite 
opened his mouth and spoke. 

"Just what might have been expected/' said he; 
**this comes of your star-gazing, and of reading the pa- 
triarchs, instead of watching the markets. I always say 
that a man brings all this sort of thing upon himself,^ 
and that as he makes his bed, so he must lie upon it. 
Excuse me, Job, if I speak in strength. Be your own 
God, and then pray as much as you like." 

But Job answered and said: "O that my grief were 
understood, and that ye could heal the pain that is in 
mine heart! for then would I bless you as those who 
speak wise words. Behold, this cometh not of mine 
own hand; for wherein have I dared the Most High to 
overwhelm me?" 

Then answered Huxley the Moleculite and said: 
"Cease from thy languishing, nor let thy repining any 
longer be heard. Understand thou that this disturbance 
is entirely molecular: by some means or other the mol- 
ecules have got into a disordered condition, and that 
singular whitey-brown fluid found in the heads of hu- 
man animals has become a little addled, diluted, or 
otherwise injured, and hence these phenomena: all an- 
imal life is more or less subject to this visitation, and, 
viewed scientifically, yours, Job, is a singularly beauti- 
ful case." 

Whereupon Job moaned in the bitterness of his soul, 
and cried, saying: "Oh that my children were about me 
as in the days that are gone, and that I could recall the 
light which made my home a scene of gladness! If 
not, would God I might die and be at rest! My chil- 
dren! my children! whence have ye fled from me?" 

Then answered Tyndall the Sadducee, and said: 
"Thy children have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past, as all living things must melt. They have 
gone again to the dust; but in their decomposition there 
will be liberated gases and other elements, which, 
mingling with ditto ditto, otherwise flying about, and 
on the outlook for whatever they can extract from dead 
individuals, will contribute somewhat to the nourish- 
ment of animals and plants, and in this way the children 
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of Job will be of great use in the chemic economy of 
nature." 

Then was Job full of indignation, and his soul was 
overwhelmed within him. "Miserable comforters are 
ye all," said he; "and yours is the wisdom of fools. 
Have ye seen sore trouble, and has your day been sud- 
denly turned into night, or have your eyes stood out 
with fatness, and your souls been long at ease? Know 
ye what it is to be carried away as with a flood, and to 
be thrown down by an irresistible arm? Your words 
are strange to me, and your speech without savour." 

Then answered John Stuart the Millite, and said: 
"Are thy children more than the children of other men 
that they should live forever? Reform the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the country, return a thoroughly repre- 
sentative parliament to St. Stephen's, give women the 
franchise, and let all leading articles be signed by the 
names of the writers, and then we may look for better 
health, higher wages, and more general comfort. This 
you may call utilitarianism, but I call it common 
sense." 

And Huxley the Moleculite said; "Why grieve for 
children? and why moan and groan over the inevita- 
ble? You should take a scientific view of all things. 
What my friend the Sadducee has said is strictly scien- 
tific. We live upon one another all through and 
through creation. We find the origin of protoplasm in 
the vegetable world; the plants drink the fluid contain- 
ing carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, and thus main- 
tain themselves in vigor, and then the animals in their 
turn eat the plants and perform a high feat of construct- 
ive chemistry by converting dead protoplasm into the 
living matter which is appropriate to itself." 

Thereupon in paternal anguish and rage Job smote 
Huxley the Moleculite to the ground, and Tyndall the 
Sadducee, exclaimed; "Why this, O Job?" And Job 
answered in bitter sarcasm: "The molecules! And 
God do so to me, and more also, if I smite you not one 
and all for your madness and cruelty. O my children! 
my children!" 

But Huxley the Moleculite, and John Stuart the 
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Millite, and Tyndall the Sadducee, reasoned with Job, 
and besought him to restrain himself, and offered to 
lend him their complete works to wile away his child- 
less hours and his consuming sorrows. Moreover, 
Tyndall the Sadducee answered and said: "We are the 
founders of a new school; we are the valiant leaders of 
the new age, and we are prepared to suffer a good 
deal of advertisement, and are willing to risk all the 
consequences of a remunerative circulation of our 
books: let me speak to thee, I pray thee, nor let thine 
anger be too hot." 

Then Job answered, "Say on." And when Huxley 
the Moleculite had retired from Job according to the 
square of the distance which formerly separated them, 
Tyndall the Sadducee opened his mouth and said: 
"What is thy complaint, and what is thy desire, that 
we may answer thee?" 

And Job answered: "My complaint is that I am 
sore wounded, and that my life is impoverished and 
filled with woe. The delight of mine eyes is taken 
away, and no longer is mine ear filled with music: they 
that knew me turn away from me, and they that un- 
derstood me are numbered with the dead. O that I 
might have my request, and that God would grant me 
the thing that I long for! Even that it would please 
God to destroy me; that He would let loose His hand 
and cut me off! Is there not a God in heaven, and is 
not He King over all the earth? Why is His hand 
heavy upon me, and for what reason hath He shut up 
my soul in darkness? Answer me, if ye have under- 
standing." 

"We will answer thee," said the Sadducee, "and let 
thee know the measure of our wisdom. We have 
stretched our minds across cosmic spaces and cosmic 
periods, and have seen the sufficiency of matter to grow 
and re-combine, and produce startling effects; we have 
seen nothing of which matter is incapable: it seems to 
be its own secret and its own origin. Still there is an 
Inscrutable Power somewhere; we know nothing about 
it; neither does any man. There is, we own, a Secret 
which we cannot make out; and our resolution is never 
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to attempt its explanation. For my own part I have 
not even a theory of magnetism, much less a theory of 
the universe. Let us keep within our own limits, and 
lay down our work at the call of Nature. You are in 
trouble; you have lost your children; your high social 
estate is gone. Be it so; take these things philosoph- 
ically, and don't let your courage fail you." 

"Beside," added John Stuart the Millite, "as our 
knowledge of Nature extends we shall get more com- 
mand over disease, and even death itself. When pub- 
lic baths are more known and appreciated, and the . 
higher education of women is advanced, I imagine we 
shall dry up nine-tenths of the troubles of life." 

"O fools and hard of heart," said Job, "have you no 
more answer to my grief than this? When a man's 
life is desolate, will a theory of magnetism recover his 
comfort and peace? When he has discovered the 
tomb in the midst of his garden, will the ballot make 
his heart glad with unspeakable joy? You tell me 
there is a Secret in the universe which you cannot ex- 
plain; but because ^^« cannot explain it, is it therefore 
impossible of explanation? There is a stone which I 
cannot lift; does it therefore follow that no other man 
can lift it? Is there healing for my body, and none 
for my soul? Is there bread for my physical hunger, 
and no food for the fiercer hunger of my heart? You 
mock me: you wish me to give the lie to my own con- 
sciousness: you tempt me to commit spiritual suicide; — 
miserable comforters are ye all!" 

"Still," said Huxley the Moleculite, with chastened 
air, "we must be scientific. Let me lay it down that 
matter and spirit are but names for the imaginary sub- 
strata of groups of natural phenomena." 

"And pray who told you that?" said Job. "You 
chatter great words with glibness, and make fine speech- 
es, but you find for me no fountain in the wilderness, 
nor can you assuage the swelling of my woe. Is there 
not something deeper in life than you have yet touched? 
A wounded spirit who can bear? Will not God hear 
me when I cry, or will He hide Himself from my ap- 
proach? Can a man live upon the wind, or satisfy him* 
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self with hard words, or rest his head upon the sharp 
rocks? Have you had pain like mine, or have ye lived 
in gaiety, and sat at the table of plentifulness? When 
did the lion rend you, or the wolf lie in wait for your 
appearing? Ye know not whereof ye affirm, else would 
your speech be chastened, and your words be few." 

Then uprose Tyndall the Sadducee, and hastily said: 
"Should not the multitude of words be answered? and 
should a man full of talk be justified? Let me ask Job 
a question or two that may comfort him in a rational 
and not in a sentimental manner. What is the vegetable 
world but the result of the complex p^ay of molecular 
forces? What is it which tears the carbon and the hy- 
drogen from the strong embrace of the oxygen? Is it 
possible for the undeflected human mind to return to 
the meridian of absolute neutrality as regards ultra- 
physical questions? Let Job consider these and a 
million similar questions, if he would be really com- 
forted. Let him readFichte in the morning, and com- 
mit Emmerson's poems to memory on Sundays, and 
always keep by him a good translation of Plato; and 
above all things let him doubt those who pretend to 
see in cholera, cattle plague, and bad harvests, evi- 
dences of Divine anger. And now that I am speaking 
I will make a clean breast of it at all hazards. Prayer 
is wasted breath. The law of gravitation crushes the 
simple worshippers in the Methodist chapel while sing- 
ing their hymns, just as surely as if they were engaged 
in a midnight brawl. Job must hold his feelings in 
control. Let the Moslem give way to them in his bat- 
tle-cry, and the Red Indian wake the echoes of his 
hunting-grounds with such wild howls; but when Job 
can attend scientific lectures at the Royal Institution, 
or take a course of evening lectures at the School of 
Mines, he ought to conduct himself in a rational way in 
time of misfortune, and show himself to be a philoso- 
pher." 

Then answered John Stuart the Millite, with un- 
usual warmth: "I, too, have been in trouble, but I needed 
no sack cloth, nor scattered any ashes on my head. I 
took a philosophic course, I mounted a philosophic 
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Steed, and sped away from my trouble. If Job will 
hear me, he shall know how to keep distress under his 
feet, and to defy the threatening storm. What time I 
am afraid I flee to metaphysics, and when conscience 
threatens to get the upper hand of me I consider the 
functions and the logical value of the Syllogism. When 
my father melted into the infinite azure of the past, I 
comforted myself under such melting by testing Ber- 
thollet's curious law, that two soluble salts mutually 
decompose one another whenever the new combinations 
which result produce an insoluble compound, or one 
less soluble than the two former; and the comforting 
effect of the experiments was remarkable, — so much 
so that in an ecstasy of scientific surprise and delight I 
almost wished that he had melted sooner, that I might 
had longer possession of this prize. O that Job would 
do something of the same kind! He would forget the 
past in a trice, and be as happy as I am. I keep on 
the airy highlands of philosophy, and avoid the close 
and relaxing valleys of sentiment. Once, indeed, I was 
about to give way to the common folly, but I recovered 
my self-restraint by showing the fallacious reasoning 
which has been founded on the law of inertia and the 
first law of motion, and I never lost my balance again. 
If Job would take some such course, his grief would be 
forever dissipated." 

And to the same effect, Huxley the Moleculite, who 
had insensibly increased his distance from Job: **I have 
often steadied myself under a stunning blow by remem- 
bering that protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the for- 
mal basis of all life. This has been a great comfort to 
me in many distresses. When death has invaded the 
household of any of my friends, I have always proved 
to them that all living powers are cognate, and that all 
living forms are fundamentally of one character, and 
they have invariably thanked me for my sympathetic 
and consolatory expressions. One dear old friend of 
mine, who suddenly lost all his income in a railway 
crash, would, I believe, have died of a broken heart, 
had I not asked him to compare in his imagination the 
microscopic fungus — a mere i^-^nitesimal ovoid par- 
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tide — with the gigantic pine of California, towering to 
the dimensions of a cathedral spire; and my friend no 
sooner complied with my request than in a wave of 
victory, as Tyndall the Sadducee would call it, he was 
lifted far beyond rolling stocks and permanent ways 
with their fickle dividends and their treacherous attrac- 
tions. It is very pleasing to me to find that there is in 
science that which will heal *a mind diseased.' Job, 
be encouraged by our words; rest upon them as upon 
a sure foundation, and in passing through the various 
experiences of life always remember that a nucleated 
mass of protoplasm is the structural unit of the human 
body. This you will find a catholicon for human ills." 

Then Job arose from the ground and turned his 
face towards the heavens, nor spake one word to those 
who offered him stones for bread. In his eyes were 
standing great tears, and on his countenance was the 
stamp of unutterable grief. Then the Lord took up 
his cause, and answered his comforters out of the 
whirlwind: — 

"How old are ye, and what is the measure of your 
days? Ye mighty men and mocking comforters, an- 
swer me, that I may know the strength of your under- 
standing and the dignity of your judgment. What will 
happen on the morrow? And can you, who are unable 
to turn over a single page of passing time, read all the 
volume of eternity gone, and comprehend the measure 
and the reason of all things? Is the universe without 
a Maker, a Guardian, a Friend? Are there no bound- 
aries set to power, and is there no watch appointed 
over ambition? Can the eagle soar quite into the sun, 
or build his nest amidst the forests of the stars? Can 
any man deliver his friend in the day of death, or 
travel with him into the great waters and return from 
the gulf? Is there no angel of Mercy spreading mighty 
but gentle wings over all the world, sending the sea- 
sons in their course, the rains in rich showers, and the 
fire to warm the earth all summer long? Are there 
no mysteries in life which make you pause and for a 
moment turn your flippancy into, at least, an appear- 
g^nce of sobriety? Know ye the invisible bonds which 
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keep you within an appointed sphere? Can you shut 
your door upon those powers which wither your pride 
and take away all the sap of your strength? You call 
me a Secret and an Inscrutable Force, and ye deny My 
power to reveal Myself tb the children of men. Who 
are you that you should set yourselves against Moses 
and David, Ezekiel and Daniel, John and Paul? You 
have told My servant Job what you can do in the hour 
of human darkness, and sore distress, and behold your 
helplessness and the vanity of your strength!" 

Then Job cried aloud,"Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him! He has been with me in six troubles, 
and in seven He will not cast me off. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? Miserable comforters 
are ye all. 

"You mock me, but you have no satisfaction for my 
heart. You throw hard words at me, but you have no 
balm for my healing. Ye are as a bowing wall and a 
tottering fence: I will not lean upon you. The Lord is 
my light and my salvation. I had fainted unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land 
of the living. O Lord, Thou hast brought up my soul 
from the grave; Thou hast kept me alive that I should 
not go down to the pit. Thine anger endureth but a 
moment; weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
Cometh in the morning! I said in my haste, I am cut 
off from before Thine eyes; nevertheless Thou heard- 
est the voice of my supplications when I cried unto 
Thee. Lord, open the eyes of these men that they 
may see my defence as Thou seest it!" 



THE LIGHTNING-ROD DISPENSER. 

WILL CARLETON. 

If the weary world is willing, I've a little word to say 
Of a lightning-rod dispenser that dropped down on me 

one day. 
With a poem in his motions, with a sermon in his mien, 
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With hands as white as lilies, and a face uncommon 

clean. 
No wrinkle had his vestments, and his linen glistened 

white, 
And his new-constructed neck-tie was an interesting 

sight; 
Which I almost wish his razor had made red that white- 
skinned throat, 
And the new-constructed neck-tie had composed a 

hangman's knot, 
Ere he brought his sleek-trimmed carcass for the 

women folks to see, 
And his rip-saw tongue a buzzin' for to gouge a gash 

in me. 

But I couldn't help but like him — as I always think I 

must. 
The gold of my own doctrines in a fellow-heap of 

dust; 
When I fired my own opinions at this person, round by 

round, 
They drew an answering volley of a very similar 

sound; 
I touched him on religion, and the hopes my heart 

had known; 
He said he'd had experiences quite similar of his own. 

I told him of the doubtin's that made dark my early 

years; 
He had laid awake till morning with that same old 

breed of fears. 
I told him of the rough path I hoped to heaven to go; 
He was on that very ladder, only just a round below. 

I told him of my visions of the sinfulness of gain; 
He had seen the self-same picters, only not so clear 

and plain. 
Our politics was different, and at first he galled and 

winced; 
But I arg'ed them so able he was very soon convinced. 
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And 'twas getting toward the middle of a hungry sum- 
mer day, 

There was dinner on the table, and I asked him would 
he stay? 

And he sat down among us, everlasting trim and neat. 

And asked a short, crisp blessing, almost good enough 
to eat; 

Then he fired up on the mercies of our Great Eternal 
Friend, 

And gave the Lord Almighty a good first-class recom- 
mend; 

And for full an hour we listened to that sugar-coated 
scamp, 

Talking like a blessed angel, eating like a blasted tramp. 

My wife, she liked the stranger, smiling on him warm 
and sweet 

(It always flatters women, when their guests are on the 
eat); 

And he hinted that some ladies never lose their early 
charms, 

And kissed her latest baby, and received it in his arms. 

My sons and daughter liked him, for he had progress- 
ive views. 

And chewed the quid of fancy, and gave down the 
latest news. 

And I couldn't help but like him, as I fear I always 
must, 

The gold of my own doctrines in a fellow-heap of dust. 

He was spreading desolation through a piece of apple 

pie. 
When he paused and looked upon us, with a tear in his 

off eye, 
And said, **0, happy family! — ^your blessings make me 

sad; 
You call to mind the dear ones that in happier times I 

had; 
A wife as sweet as this one; a babe as bright and fair; 
A little girl with ringlets, like that one over there. 
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I worshiped them too blindly! — my eyes with love 

were dim! 
God took them to his own heart, and now I worship 

Him; 
But had I not neglected the means within my way, 
Then they might still be living and loving me to-day. 

"One night there came a tempest; the thunder clouds 

were dire; 
The clouds that tramped above us, were shooting bolts 

of fire; 
In my own house, I was lying, thinking,, to my blame, 
How little I had guarded against those shafts of flame. 
When, crash! — through roof and ceiling the deadly 

lightning cleft. 
And killed my wife and children, and only I was left. 

"Since that dread time IVe wandered, and nought for 
life have cared. 

Save to save others' loved ones, whose lives have yet 
been sparefl; 

Since then, it is my mission, wher'e'r by sorrow tossed, 

To sell to virtuous people, good lightning rods — at 
cost; 

With sure and stong protection I'll clothe your build- 
ings o'er, 

'Twill cost you fifty dollars (perhaps a trifle more); 

Whatever else it comes to, at lowest price I'll put 

(You signing this agreement to pay so much per foot)." 

I signed it, while my family all approving stood about; 
And dropped a tear upon it — (but it didn't blot it out!) 
That very day with wagons, came some men both 

great and small; 
They climbed upon my buildings, just as if they owned 

them all; 
They hacked 'em, and they hewed *em, much against 

my loud desires; 
They trimmed them up with gew-gaws, and they 

bound 'em down with wires; 
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They trimmed 'em and they wired 'em, an' they 

trimmed an' wired 'em still. 
And every precious minute kept a-runnin' up the bill. 

My soft-spoke guest a-seeking, did I rave and rush and 
run; 

He was suppin' with a neighbor, just a three-mile fur- 
ther on. 

"Do you think/' I fiercely shouted, "That I want a mile 
of wire 

To save each separate hay-cock out o' heaven's con- 
sumin' fire? 

Do you think to keep my buildin's safe from some un- 
certain harm 

I'm goin* to deed you over all the balance of my 
farm?" 

He looked up quite astonished, with a face devoid of 

guile 
And he pointed to the contract .with a reassuring 

smile; 
It was the first occasion that he disagreed with me; 
But he held me to that paper with a firmness sad to 

see; 
And for that thunder-story, ere the rascal finally went, 
I paid two hundred dollars if I paid a single cent. 

And if any lightning-rodder wants a dinner dialogue 
With the restaurant department of an enterprising 

dog, 
Let him set his mill a-runnin' just inside my outside 



gate, 

ni 



And 111 bet two hundred dollars that he won't have 
long to wait. 
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THE BATTLE AT DO-THE-BOY'S HALL. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

The news that Smike had been caught and brought 
back in triumph ran like wild-fire through the hungry 
community, and expectation was on tiptoe all the morn- 
ing. On tiptoe it was destined to remain, however, until 
afternoon; when Squeers having refreshed himself with 
his dinner, and further strengthened himself by an ex- 
tra libation or so, made his appearance (accompanied 
by his amiable partner) with a countenance of porten- 
tous import, and a fearful instrument of flagellation, 
strong, supple, wax-ended, and new — in short, pur- 
chased that morning, expressly for the occasion. 

"Is every boy here?" asked Squeers, in a tremend- 
ous voice. 

Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid 
to speak; so Squeers glared along the lines to assure 
himself; and every eye drooped, and every head cow- 
ered down, as he did so. 

"Each boy keep his place," said Squeers, administer- 
ing his favorite blow to the desk, and regarding with 
gloomy satisfaction the universal start which it never 
failed to occasion. *' Nickleby! to your desk, sir." 

It was remarked by more than one small observer, 
that there was a very curious and unusual expression 
in the usher's face; but he took his seat, without open- 
ing his lips in reply. Squeers, casting a triumphant 
glance at his assistant, and a look of most comprehen- 
sive despotism on the boys, left the room and shortly 
afterwards returned, dragging Smike by the collar — or 
rather by that fragment of his jacket which was near- 
est the place where his collar would have been, had he 
boasted such a decoration. 

In any other place, the appearance of the wretched, 
jaded, spiritless object, would have occasioned a mur- 
mur of compassion and remonstrance. It had some 
effect, even there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily 
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in their seats, and a few of the boldest ventured to steal 
looks at each other, expressive of indignation and 
pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze 
was fastened on the luckless Smike, as he inquired, 
according to custom in such cases, whether he had any- 
thing to say for himself. 

"Nothing, I suppose?" said Squeers, with a diabol- 
ical grin. 

Smike glanced round and his eye rested for an in- 
stant on Nicholas, as if he had expected him to inter- 
cede; but his look was riveted on his desk. 

"Have you anything to say?" demanded Squeers 
again; giving his right arm two or three flourishes to 
try its power and suppleness. "Stand a little out of 
the way, Mrs. Squeers, my dear; I've hardly got room 
enough." 

"Spare me, sir!" cried Smike. 

"Oh! that's all, is it?" said Squeers. "Yes, FU flog 
you within an inch of your life, and spare you that." 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed Mrs. Squeers, that's a good 
'un!" 

"I was driven to do it," said Smike faintly; and cast- 
ing another imploring look about him. 

"Driven to do it, were you," said Squeers. "Oh! it 
wasn't your fault; it was mine, I suppose — eh?" 

"A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog," exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike's 
head under her arm, and administering a cuff at every 
epithet; "what does he mean by that?" 

"Stand aside, my dear," replied Squeers, "We'll try 
and find out." 

Mrs. Squeers being out of breath with her exer- 
tions, complied. Squeers caught the boy firmly in his 
grip; one desperate cut had fallen on his body — he was 
wincing from the lash, and uttering a scream of pain — 
it was raised again, and again about to fall — when Nich- 
olas Nickleby suddenly starting up, cried "Stop!" in a 
voice that made the rafters ring. 

"Who cried stop?" said Squeers turning savagely 
round. 
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**I/' said Nicholas, stepping forward. "This must 
not go on." 

"Must not go on!" cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

"No!" thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the inter- 
ference, Squeers released his hold of Smike, and falling 
back a pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks 
that were positively frightful. 

"I say must not," repeated Nicholas, nothing daunt- 
ed; "shall not. I will prevent it." 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes 
starting out of his head; but astonishment had actually, 
for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

"You have disregarded all my quiet interference in 
the miserable lad's behalf," said Nicholas; "you have 
returned no answer to the letter in which I begged for- 
giveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he 
would remain quietly here. Don't blame me for this 
public interference. You have brought it upon your- 
self; not I." 

"Sit down, beggar!" screamed Squeers, almost beside 
himself with rage, and seizing Smike as he spoke. 

"Wretch," rejoined Nicholas fiercely, "touch him at 
your peril! I will not stand by and see it done. My 
blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such men 
as you. Look to yourself, for by Heaven, I will not 
spare you, if you drive me on!" 

"Stand back," cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

"I have a long series of insults to avenge," said 
Nicholas, flushed with passion; "and my indignation is 
aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practiced on help- 
less infancy in this foul den. Have a care; for if you 
do raise the devil within me, the consequences shall 
fall heavily upon your own head!" 

He had scarcely spoken, when Squeers, in a violent 
outbreak of wrath, and with a cry like the howl of a wild 
beast, spat upon him, and struck him a blow across the 
face with his instrument of torture, which raised up a 
bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. Smarting with the 
agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, 
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Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from 
his hand, and pinnmg him by the throat, beat the ruf- 
fian till he roared for mercy. 

The boys — with the exception of Master Squeers, 
who, coming to his father's assistance, harassed the 
enemy in the rear — moved not, hand or foot; but Mrs. 
Squeers, with many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail 
of her partner's coat, and endeavored to drag him from 
his infuriated adversary; while Miss Squeers, who had 
been peeping through the key-hole in expectation of a 
very diflEerent scene, darted in at the very beginning of 
the attack, and after launching a shower of inkstands 
at the usher's head, beat Nicholas to her heart's con- 
tent: animating herself, at every blow, with the recol- 
lection of his having refused her proffered love, and 
thus imparting additional strength to an arm which (as 
she took after her mother in this respect) was, at no 
time, one of the weakest. 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his violence, felt the 
blows no more than if they had been dealt with 
feathers; but, becoming tired of the noise and uproar, 
and feeling that his arm grew weak besides, he threw 
all his remaining strength into half-a-dozen finishing 
cuts, and flung Squeers from him, with all the force he 
could muster. The violence of his fall precipitated 
Mrs. Squeers completely over an adjacent form; and 
Squeers striking his head against it in his descent, lay 
at his full length on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination, 
and ascertained, to his thorough satisfaction, that 
Squeers was only stunned, and not dead (upon which 
point he had had some unpleasant doubts at first), 
Nicholas left his family to restore him, and retired to 
consider what course he had better adopt. He looked 
anxiously round for Smike, as he left the room, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed up a few 
clothes in a small leathern valise, and, finding that no- 
body offered to oppose his progress, marched boldly 
out by the front door, and shortly afterwards, struck 
into the road which led to Gretna Bridge. 
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When he had cooled, sufficiently to be enabled to 
give his present circumstances some little reflection, 
they did not appear in a very encouraging light; he 
had only four shillings and a few pence in his pocket, 
and was something more than two hundred and fifty 
miles from London, whither he resolved to direct his 
steps, that he might ascertain among other things, 
what account of the morning's proceedings Mr. Squeers 
transmitted to his most affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no remedy for this unfortunate state of 
things, he beheld a horseman coming towards him, 
whom, on nearer approach, he discovered, to his infin- 
ite chagrin, to be no other than Mr. John Browdie, who, 
clad in cords and leather leggins, was urging his ani- 
mal forwards by means of a thick ash stick, which 
seemed to have been recently cut from some stout sap- 
ling. 

"I am in no mood for more noise and riot," thought 
Nicholas, "and yet, do what I will, I shall have an al- 
tercation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a 
blow or two from yonder staff." 

In truth there appeared some reason to expect that 
such a result would follow from the encounter, for John 
Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and waited until 
such time as he should come up; looking meanwhile, 
very sternly between the horse s ears, at Nicholas, as 
he came on at his leisure. 

"Servant, young genelman," said John. 

"Yours," said Nicholas. 

"Wcel; we ha' met at last," observed John, making 
the stirrup ring under a smart touch of the ash stick. 

"Yes, replied Nicholas hesitating. "Come!" he 
said, frankly, after a moment's pause, "we parted on no 
very good terms the last time we met; it was my fault, 
I believe; but I had no intention of offending you, and 
no idea that I was doing so. I was very sorry for it 
afterwards. Will you shake hands?" 

"Shake hands!" cried the good- humored Yorkshire- 
man; "oh! that I weel;" at the same time he bent down 
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from the saddle, and grave Nicholas's fist a huge wrench; 
but wa'at be the matther wi' thy feace, mun? it be all 
brokken loike." 

"It is a cut," said Nicholas, turning scarlet as he 
spoke, — "a blow; but I returned it to the giver, and 
with good interest too." 

"Noa, did'ee though," exclaimed John Browdie. 
"Well deane! I loike 'un for thot." 

"The fact is," said Nicholas, not very well know- 
ing how to make the avowal, "the fact is, that I have 
been ill-treated." 

"Noa!" interposed John Browdie, in a tone of com- 
passion; for he was a giant in strength and stature, 
and Nicholas, very likely in his eyes, seemed a mere 
dwarf; "dean't say thot." 

"Yes, I have," replied Nicholas, "by that man 
Squeers, and I have beaten him soundly, and am leav- 
ing this place in consequence." 

"What!" cried John Browdie, with such an ecstatic 
shout, that the horse quite shied at it. "Beatten the 
schoolmeasther! Ho! ho! ho, Beatten the school- 
measther! who ever heard o' the loike o* that noo! Giv* 
us thee hond agean, yongster. Beatten the school- 
measther! Dang it, I loove thee for't." 

With these expressions of delight, John Browdie 
laughed and laughed again — so loud that the echoes, 
far and wide, sent back nothing but jovial peals of 
merriment — and shook Nicholas by the hand mean- 
while, no less heartily. When his mirth had subsided, 
he inquired what Nicholas meant to do; on his inform- 
ing him, to go straight to London, he shook his head, 
doubtfully, and inquired if he knew how much the 
coaches charged, to carry passengers so far. 

"No, I do not," said Nicholas; "but it is of no great 
consequence to me, for I intend walking." 

"Gang awa* to Lunnun afoot!" cried John in amaze- 
ment. 

"Every step of the way," replied Nicholas. "I 
should be many steps further on by this time and so 
good-by!" • 

"Nay noo," replied the honest countryman, reining 
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in his impatient horse, "stan' still, tellee. Hoo much 
cash hast thee gotten?" 

"Not much/' said Nicholas, coloring, "but I can 
make it enough. Where there's a will, there's a way, 
you know." 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this re- 
mark, but putting his hand in his pocket, pulled out an 
old purse of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas 
should borrow from him whatever he required for his 
present necessities. 

"Dean't be afeard, mun," he said; "tak* eneaf to 
carry thee whoam. Thee'lt pay me yan day, a' war- 
rant." 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to 
borrow more than a sovereign, with which loan Mr. 
Browdie, after many entreaties that he would accept 
of more (observing, with a touch of Yorkshire caution, 
that if he didn't spend it all, he could put the surplus 
by, till he had an opportunity of remitting it carriage 
free), was fain to content himself. 

"Tak' that bit o' timber to help thee on wi' mun," he 
added, pressing his stick on Nicholas, and giving his 
hand another squeeze; "keep a good heart, and bless 
thee. Beatten the schoolmeasther! 'Cod it's the best 
thing a've heerd this twonty year!" 



[In a characteristic letter, Miss Squeers thus describes the overthrow of her Pa.] 

''Dotheboys Hall, 

^'Thursday Morning, 

"Sir. 

"My Pa requests me to write to you, the doctors 
considering it doubtful whether he will ever recuvver 
the use of his legs, which prevents his holding a pen. 

"We are in a state of mind beyond everything, and 
my Pa is one mask of brooses both blue and green like- 
wise two forms are steepled in his Goar. We were kim- 
pelled to have him carried down into the kitchen where 
he now lays. You will judge from this that he has been 
brou^t very low. 

"When your nevew that you recommended for a 
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teacher had done this to mv Pa and jumped upon his 
body with his feet and also fangwedge which I will not 
pollewt my pen with describing, he assaulted my Ma 
with dreadful violence, dashed her to the earth, and 
drove her back comb several inches into her head. A 
very little more and it must have entered her skull. 
We have a medical certifiket that if it had, the torter- 
shell would have affected the brain. 

"Me and my brother were then the victims of his 
feury since which we have suffered very much which 
leads us to the arrowing belief that we have received 
some injury in our insides, especially as no marks of 
violence are visible externally. I am screaming out 
loud all the time I write and so is my brother which 
takes off my attention rather and I hope will excuse 
mistakes. 

"The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood 
ran away, taking with him a boy of desperate charac- 
ter that he had excited to rebellyon, and a garnet ring 
belonging to my Ma, and not having been apprehended 
by the constables is supposed to have been took up by 
some stage-coach. My Pa begs that if he comes to you 
the ring maybe returned, and that you will let the thief 
and assassin go, as if we prosecuted him he would only 
be transported, and if he is let go he is sure to be hung 
before long which will save us trouble and be much 
more satisfactory. Hoping to hear from you when 
convenient. 

"I remain 

"Yours and cetrer 

"Fanny Squeers. 

"P. S. I pity his ignorance and despise him/' 



THE V-A-S-E. 

Far from the crowd they stand apart. 
The maidens four and the works of art; 

And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had culture ripest grown. 
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The Gotham million, fair to see, 
The Philadelphia pedigree, 

The Boston mind of azure blue 

And. the soulful soul from Kalamazoo. 

For all loved Art in a seemly way 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 

Long they worshiped, but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 

The Western one from the nameless place, 
Who, blushing, said, "What a lovely vace!" 

Over three faces a sad smile flew. 
And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 

But Gotham's mighty soul was stirred, 
To crush the stranger with one small word. 

Deftly hiding reproof in praise. 

She cries, " Tis indeed a lovely vazel" 

But brief her unworthy triumph, when 
The lofty one from the house of Penn, 

With the consciousness of two Grandpapas, 
Exclaimed, "It is quite a lovely vahz. 

And glanced around with anxious thrill 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill. 

But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee. 
And gently murmurs, "Oh, pardon me! 

"I did not catch your remark because 

J was so entranced with that charming vawz" 
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THIS MEANS YOU, GIRLS. 

GEO. W. PECK. 

Come here, Sis, and sit down beside me, and let me 
give you a little talking to. That is right. Sit clear 
at the other end of the sofa. It makes more room for 
my gout and corns, besides being a good habit for a 
young lady to become addicted to. Always pander to 
this habit, and you will in time find yourself walking 
through green meadows and beside the still waters of 
self-respect. You may be walking alone, to be sure, but 
will have fewer lawn dresses to do up on Monday mor- 
ning. I wish to speak to you of your mother. It may 
be you have noticed a careworn look upon her face 
lately. Of course it has not been brought there by any 
act of yours, still it is your duty to chase it away. I 
don't mean for you to run at it and shake your skirts, 
and tell it to "shoo" as you would a hen, nor do I expect 
you to get on the other side of the fence and throw old 
oyster-cans and pieces of barrel-staves at it, as you did 
at the cow yesterday. But I want you to get up to- 
morrow morning and get breakfast, and when your 
mother comes down and begins to express her sur- 

?rise go right up to her and kiss her on the mouth, 
bu don't imagine how it will brighten up her dear face. 
Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. Away back when 
you were a little girl she has kissed you when no one 
else was tempted by your fever-tainted breath and 
swollen face. You were not attractive then as you are 
now. And along through those years of childish sun- 
shine and shadow, she was ready to cure, by the magic 
of a mother's kiss, the little, dirty, chubby hands when- 
ever they were injured in those first skirmishes with the 
rough world. And then the midnight kisses with which 
she has routed so many bad dreams, as she leaned 
above your restless pillow, have all been on interest 
these long, long years. Of course, she is not pretty 
and kissable as you are, but if you had done your share 
of the work during these last ten years the qontras^ 
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would not be so marked. Her face has more wrinkles 
than yours, far more, and yet if you were sick that face 
would appear to you to be more beautiful than an 
angel's as it hovered over you, watching every oppor- 
tunity to minister to your comfort, and every one of 
those wrinkles would be bright wavelets of sunshine, 
chasing each other over the dear old face. She will 
leave you one of these days. Those burdens, if not 
lifted from her shoulders, will break her down. Those 
rough, hard hands that have done so many unnecessary 
things for you will be crossed upon her lifeless breast. 
Those neglected lips that gave you your first baby-kiss 
will be forever closed, and those sad, tired eyes will 
have opened in eternity, and then you will appreciate 
your mother, but it will be too late. There, there, don't 
cry; she has not left you yet. She is down in the 
kitchen, stringing beans for dinner. And after dinner 
you might do up the dishes while she takes a little nap. 
Then you might take down her hair and do it up for 
her. You need not wind it over your finger and fuss 
to make little spit-curls as you used to do with yours, 
but give it a good brushing, and wind it up gently and 
tenderly, as if you enjoyed doing it for her. The 
young man down in the parlor can wait until you have 
performed these duties. If he expresses any im- 
patience, you may explain to him that you feel under 
more obligation to your mother than you do to him. 
If this does not seem to satisfy him, ask him how many 
times he has got up in the middle of the night to warm 
peppermint for you when you were dying with the 
colic, or how many hours he has carried you up and 
down the room just because you would not be quieted 
any other way. Ask him to repeat Mother Hubbard 
backwards, and, if he is unable to do it, it will be 
proof positive that he is not the one who has repeated 
it and explained it to you seventeen hundred times. 
Catechize him to find if he is the one who gave you the 
black silk dress, and sat up at night to make it while 
you were off having a good time. Corner him up and 
make him admit that he went without a new bonnet 
last winter that you might enjoy a twelve- dollar one 
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that you admired so much. Wring from him a con- 
fession that he has a stitch in his side brought there by 
doing up your finery week after week. Then show him 
out the front door, put on a calico apron, and help 
your mother pick currants for jelly, and I guarantee 
you will think more of yourself, the world will think 
more of you, and you will be happier and better for 
having done so. 



THE LITTLE CRIMSON HAT. 

E. F. LINTABER. 

One day I met a pretty child 

In colors bright and gay, 
Who coyly cast a glance at me 

In such a timid way! 
A little girl with hazel eyes, 

And golden curls at that. 
And rosy cheeks half hid beneath 

Her little crimson hat. 

A little crimson hat — 
And golden curls at that, 
That fell in fairy ringlets from 
Beneath her crimson hat. 

I smiled — she primly shook her head. 

And passed me coldly by; 
She would not even look at me — 

She was so very shy. 
She started quickly through the park. 

Nor stopped to have a chat — 
Until a giist of wind blew off 

Her little crimson hat 

A iittie crimson Hat! 
Arid rosy cheeks at tnal-^ 
A naughty gust of wind blew off 
Her little crimson hat. 
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That lovely child, with rosy cheek 

And dewy hazel eye, 
And ringlets wildly tossing saw 

Her crimson hat roll by; 
It sped along the grassy turf — 

Her heart went pitapat; 
She could not follow fast enough 

To catch the crimson hat! 

A little crimson hat! 
Her heart went pitapat — 
She could not follow fast enough 
To catch the crimson hat. 

I stopped its onward course, and held 

The truant in my hand; 
"Oh! thank you, sir," said Rosy Cheeks, 

With air of princess grand: 
"No, no, my little maid," said I — 

"You would not stay to chat, 
So I must keep for memory's sake 

This little crimson hat! ' 

A little crimson hat! 
She did not stay to chat, 
And so I kept for memory's sake 
Her little crimson hat. 

"Oh! no, kind sir, that cannot be," 

The little maiden said, 
"'Cause I will get my deff o' cold, 

Wiff nuffin on my head.'* 
Ah! sweetly reasoned, little one — 

What could I say to .that? 
So for a kiss, I gave her back 

The little crimson hat. 

A little crimson hat, 
And cherry lips at that— ^ 
They kissed me sweetly when I caught 
Her little crimson hat. 
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Then side by side we journeyed on. 

This little lass and I; 
She chatting like a singing bird, 

No longer proud or shy; 
And had I naught on earth beside 

A little crimson hat, 
I'd give it freely up again 

For such a kiss as that. 

A little crimson hat! 
A pretty crimson hat — 
Yes, I would give it up again 
For such a kiss as that. 

Oh! childhood, sweet and beautiful, 

And innocent and shy — 
Ye sunny-haired and rosy-cheeked 

Immortals from the sky — 
How cold and formal were this world, 

A solemn farce at that, 
Without your winsome loveliness 

And little crimson hat! 

A little crimson hat! 
Oh, let me tell you that 
Dame Fashion hides the brightest eyes 
Beneath a crimson hat. 



ON COURTING. 



JOSH BILLINGS. 



Courting is a luxury, it is sallad, it is ise water, it is 
a beveridge, it is the pla spell ov the soul. The man 
who has never courted haz lived in vain: he haz bin a 
blind man amung landskapes and waterskapes; he haz 
bin a deff man in the land ov hand orgins, and by the 
side ov murmuring canals. Courting iz like 2 little 
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Springs ov soft water that steal out from under a rock 
at the fut ov a mountain and run down the hill side by 
side, singing and dansing and spatering each uther, ed- 
dying and frothing and kaskading, now hiding under 
bank, now full ov sun, and now full ov shadder, till 
bimeby tha jine and then tha go slow. I am in faver 
ov long courting; it gives the parties a chance to find 
out each uther's trump kards, it iz good exercise, and 
is jist as innersent as 2 merino lambs. Courting iz like 
strawberries and cream, wants tew be did slow, then yu 
git the flaver. I have saw folks git ackquainted, fall in 
luv, git marrid, settel down and git tewwurkin 3 weeks 
from date. This is jist the wa sum folks larn a trade, 
and akounts for the grate number ov almitey mean me- 
chanicks we hav, and the poor jobs tha turn out. 

Perhaps it iz best i shud state sum good advise tew 
yung men, who are about tew court with a final view to 
matrimony, az it waz. In the fu3t plase, yung man, yu 
want tew git yure system awl rite, and then find a yung 
woman who iz willing tew be courted on the square. 
The nex thing is tew find out how old she is, which yu 
kan dew bi asking her and she will sa that she is 19 
years old, and this yu will find won*t be far from out 
ov the wa. The nex best thing iz tew begin moderate; 
say onse every nite in the week for the fust six months, 
increasing the dose as the pashunt seems to require it. 
It is a fust rate wa tew court the girl's mother a leetle 
on the start, for there iz one thing a woman never de- 
spizes, and that iz a leetle good courting, if it is dun 
strikly on the square. After the fust year yu will be- 
gin to be well ackquainted and will begin tew like the 
bizzness. Thare is one thing I alwus advise, and that 
is not to swop fotograffs oftener than onse in 10 daze, 
unless yu forgit how the gal looks. 

Okasionally yu want tew look sorry and draw in 
yure wind az tho yu had pain, this will set the gal tew 
teazing yu, tew find out what ails yu. Evening meet- 
ings are a good thing tu tend, it will keep yure religion 
in tune; and then if the gal happens to be thare, bi 
acksident, she kan ask yu tew go hum with her. 

Az a ginral thing i wouldn't brag on uther gals 
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mutch when i was courting, it mite look az tho yu knu 
tew mutch. If yu will court 3 years in this wa, awl the 
time on the square, if yu don't sa it iz a leetle the 
slikest time in yure life, yu kan git measured for a hat 
at my expense, and pa for it. Don't court for munny, 
nor buty, nor relashuns, these things are jist about az 
onsartin as the kerosene ile refining bizzness, liabel tew 
git out ov repair and bust at enny minnit. 

Court a gal for fun, for the luv yu bear her, for the 
vartue and bizzness thare is in her; court her for a wife 
and for a mother, court her as yu wud court a farm — 
for the strength ov the sile and the parfeckshun ov the 
title; court her as tho she wan't a fule, and yu a nuther; 
court her in the kitchen, in the parlor, over the wash- 
tub, and at the pianner; court this wa, yung man, and 
if yu don't git a good wife and she don't git a good 
husband, the fait won't be in the courting. 

Yung man, yu kan rely upon Josh Billings, and if 
yukant make these rules wurk jist send for him and he 
will sho yu how the thing is did, and it shant kost yu 
a cent. 



THE LOST HEIR. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

One day as I was going by 

That part of Holborn christened High, 

I heard a loud and sudden cry 

That chilled my very blood; 

And lo! from out a dirty alley, 

Where pigs and Irish wont to rally, 

I saw a crazy woman sally. 

Bedaubed with grease and mud. 

She turned her East, she turned her West, 

Staring like Pythoness possest. 

With streaming hair and heaving breast 

As one stark mad with grief. 
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This way and that she wildly ran, 

iostling with woman and with man— 
ler right hand held a frying pan, 
The left a lump of beef. 
At last her frenzy seemed to reach, 
A point just capable of speech. 
And with a tone almost a screech, 
As wild as ocean birds, 
Or female Ranter moved to preach, 
She gave her "sorrow words": 

"O Lord! O dear, my heart will break, I shall go stick 

stark staring wild! 
Has ever a one seen anything about the streets like a 

crying lost-looking child? 
Lawk help me, I don't know where to look or to run, 

if I only knew which way — 
A child as is lost about London streets, and especially 

Seven Dials, is a needle in a bottle of hay. 
I am all in a quiver — get out of my sight, do, you 

wretch, you little Kitty M'Nab! 
You promised to have half an eye to him, you know 

you did, you dirty deceitful young drab. 
The last time as ever I see him, poor thing, was with 

my own blessed Motherly eyes, 
Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a playing at mak- 
ing little dirt pies. 
I wonder he left the court where he was better off than 

all the other young boys, 
With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster-shells, and a 

dead kitten by way of toys. 
When his father comes home, and he always comes 

home as sure as ever the clock strikes one. 
He'll be rampant he will, at his child being lost; and 

the beef and the injuns not done! 
La bless you, good folks, mind your own consarns, and 

don't be making a mob in the street; 
O Serjeant M'Farlane! you have not come across my 

poor little boy, have you in your beat? 
Do, good people, move on! don't stand staring at me 

like a parcel of stupid stuck pigs; 
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Saints forbid! but he's p'r' aps been inviggled away up 

a court for the sake of nis clothes by the prigs; 
He*d a very good jacket, for certain, for I bought it my- 
self for a shilling one day in Rag Fair; 
And his trowsers considering not very much patched, 

and red plush, they was once his father's best pair. 
His shirt, it's very lucky I'd got washing in the tub, or 

that might have gone with the rtst; 
But he'd got on a very good pinafore with only two 

slits and a burn on the breast. 
He'd a goodish sort of hat, if the crown was sewed in, 

and not quite so much jagged at the brim. 
With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a boot, and not 

a fit and you'll know by that if it's him. 
Except being so well dressed, my mind* would misgive, 

some old beggar woman in want of an orphan. 
Had borrowed the child to go a begging with, but I'd 

rather see him laid out in his coffin! 
Do, good people, move on, such a rabble of boys! I'll 

break every bone of 'em I come near. 
Go home — you're spilling the porter — go home — Tom- 
my Jones, go along with your beer. 
This day is the sorrowfuUest day of my life, ever since 

my name was Betty Morgan, 
Them vile Savoyards! they lost him once before all 

along of following a Monkey and an Organ. 
O my Billy — my head will turn right round — if he's got 

kiddynapped with them Italians, 
They'll make him a plaster parish image boy, they will, 

the outlandish tatterdemalions. 
Billy — where are you, Billy? — I'm as hoarse as a crow, 

with screaming for ye, you young sorrow! 
And shan't have half a voice, no more I shan't, for 

crying fresh herrings to-morrow. 
Billy — where are you, Billy, I say? come Billy, come 

home, to your best of Mothers! 
I'm scared when I think of them Cabroleys, they drive 

so, they'd run over their own Sisters and Brothers. 
Or may be he's stole by some chimbly sweeping wretch, 

to stick fast in narrow flues and what not, 
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And be poked up behind with a picked pointed pole when 

the soot has ketched, and the chimbly's red hot. 
Oh, rd give the whole wide world, if the world was 

mine, to clap my two longin' eyes on his face. 
For he's my darlin' of darlin's, and if he don't soon come 

back, you'll see me drop stone dead on the place. 
I only wish I'd got him safe in these two Motherly 

arms and would'nt I hug him and kiss him! 
Lawk! I never knew what a precious he was — but a 

child don't feel like a child till you miss him. 
Why there he is! Punch and Judy hunting, the young 

wretch, it's that Billy as sartin as sin! 
But let me get him home, with a good grip of his hair, and 

I'm blest if he shall have a whole bone in his skin! 



THE INTERVIEWER. 

MARK TWAIN. 

The nervous, dapper, "peart" young man took the 
chair I offered him, and said he was connected with the 
Daily Thunderstorm, and added: 

"Hoping it's no harm, I've come to interview you." 

"Come to what?" 

''Interview you." 

"Ah! I see. Yes— yes, Um! Yes— yes." 

I was not feeling well that morning. Indeed, my 
powers seemed a bit under a cloud. However, I went 
to the bookcase, and, when I had been looking six or 
seven minutes, found I was obliged to refer to the 
young man. I said: 

"How do you spell it?" 

"Spell what?" 

"Interview." 

"Oh, my goodness! What do you want to spell it 
for?" 

"I don't want to spell it. I want to see what it 
means." 
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"Well, this is astonishing, I must say. /can tell 
you what it means, if you — it you" — 

•*Oh, all right! That will answer, and much obliged 
to you, too." 

•*In, in, ter, ter, inter" — 

"Then you spell it with an If* 

"Why, certainly!" 

"Oh, that is what took me so long!" 

"Why, my dear sir, what did you propose to spell 
it with?" 

"Well, I— I— I— hardly know. I had the Una- 
bridged; and I was ciphering around in the back end, 
hoping I might see her among the pictures. But it's a 
very old edition." 

"Why, my friend, they wouldn't have ^picture of it 
even in the latest e My dear sir, I beg your par- 
don, I mean no harm in the world; but you do not look 
as — as — intelligent as I had expected you would. No 
harm, — I mean no harm at all," 

"Oh, don't mention it! It has often been said and 
by people who would not flatter, and who could have 
no mducement to flatter, that I am quite remarkable in 
that way. Yes-yes; they always sfpeakof it with rapture." 

"I can easily imagine it. But about this interview. 
You know it is the custom now to interview any man 
who has become notorious." 

"Indeed! I had not heard of it before. It must be 
very interesting. What do you do with it?" 

"Ah, well — well — well — this is disheartening. It 
ought to be done with a club, in some cases; but custo- 
marily it consists in the interviewer asking questions, 
and the interviewed answering them. It is all the rage 
now. Will you let me ask you certain questions calcu- 
lated to bring out the salient points of your public and 
private history?" 

"Oh, with pleasure — with pleasure. I have a ver>^ 
bad memory; but I hope you will not mind that. That 
is to say, it is an irregular memory, singularly irregular. 
Sometimes it goes into a gallop, and then again it will 
be as much as a fortnight passing a given point. This 
is a great grief to me. 
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"Oh! it is no matter, so you will try to do the best 
you can." 

"I will. I will put my whole mind on it." 

"Thanks! Are you ready to begin?" 

"Ready." 

Question. How old are you? 

Answer. Nineteen in June. 

Q. Indeed! I would have taken you to be thirty- 
five or six. Where were you born? 

A. In Missouri. 

Q. When did you begin to write? 

A. In 1836. 

Q. Why, how could that be if you are only nine- 
teen now? 

A. I don't know* It does seem curious, some- 
how. 

Q. It does, indeed. Whom do you consider the 
most remarkable man you ever met? 

A. Aaron Burr. 

Q. But you never could have met Aaron Burr if 
you are only nineteen years — 

A. Now, if you know more about me than I do, 
what do you ask me for? 

Q. Well, it was only a suggestion; nothing more. 
How did you happen to meet Burr? 

A. Well, I happened to be at his funeral one day; 
and he asked me to make less noise, and — 

Q. But, good heavens! If you were at his funeral 
he must have been dead; and, if he was dead, how 
could he care whether you made a noise or not? 

A. I don't know. He was always a particular 
kind of a man that way. 

Q. Still, I don't understand it at all. You say he 
spoke to you, and that he was dead? 

A. I didn't say he was dead. 

Q. But wasn't he dead? 

A. Well, some said he was, some said he wasn't. 

Q. What do you think ? 

A. Oh, it was none of my business! It wasn't any 
of my funeral. 

Q. Did you — However, we can never get this mat- 
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ter straight. Let me ask you something else. What 
was the date of your birth? 

A. Monday, October 31, 1693. 

Q. What! Impossible! That would make you a 
hundred and eight years old. How do you account 
for that? 

A. I don't account for it at all. 

Q. But you said at first you were only nineteen, 
and now you make yourself out to be one hundred and 
eight. It is an awful discrepancy. 

A. Why, have you noticed that ? ( Shaking hands. ) 
Many a time it has seemed to me like a discrepancy; 
but somehow I couldn't make up my mind. How quick 
you notice a thing. 

Q. Thank you for the compliment, as far as it 
goes. Had you, or have you any brothers or sisters? 

A. Eh! I — I — I think so, — yes — but I don't re- 
member. 

Q, Well, that is the most extraordinary statement 
I ever heard. 

A. Why, what makes you think that? 

Q How could I think otherwise? Why, look 
here! Who is this picture on the wall? Isn't that a 
brother of yours? 

A. Oh, yes, yes! Now you remind me of it, that 
was a brother of mine. That's William, Bill, we called 
him. Poor old Bill. 

Q. Why, he is dead then? 

A. Ah, well, I suppose so. We never could tell. 
There was a ^reat mystery about it. 

Q. That IS sad, very sad. He disappeared then? 

A. Well, yes, in a sort of general way. We buried 
him. 

Q. Buried him! Buried him without knowing 
whether he was dead or not ? 

A. Oh, no! Not that. He was dead enough. 

Q. Well, I confess that I can't understand this. If 
you buried him, and you knew he was dead — 

A. No, no! We only thought he was. 

Q. Oh, I see! He came to life again. 

A. I bet he didn't. 



I 
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Q. Well, I never heard anything like this. Some- 
body was dead. Somebody was buried. Now, where 
was the mystery? 

A. Ah, that's just it! That's it exactly! You see 
we were twins, — defunct and I; and we got mixed in 
the bath tub when we were only two weeks old, and 
one of us was drowned. But we didn't know which. 
Some think it was Bill: Some think it was me. 

Well, that is remarkable. What do you think? 
Goodness knows! I would give whole worlds 
to know. This solemn, this awful mystery has cast a 
gloom over my whole life. But I will tell you a se- 
cret now, which I never have revealed to any creature 
before. One of us had a peculiar mark, a large mole 
on the back of his left hand: that was me. That child 
was the one that was drowned! 

Q. Very well, then, I don't see that there is any 
mystery about it, after all. 

A. You don't. Well I do. Any wav, I don't see 
how they could ever have been such a blundering lot 
as to go and bury the wrong child. But 'sh! don't 
mention it where the family can hear it. Heaven 
knows they have heart-breaking troubles enough with- 
out adding this. 

Q. Well, I believe I have got material enough for 
the present; and I am very much obliged to you for 
the pains you have taken. But I was a good deal in- 
terested in that account of Aaron Burr's funeral. 
Would you mind telling me what particular circum- 
stance it was that made you think Burr was such a 
remarkable man? 

A. Oh, it was a mere trifle! Not one man in fifty 
would have noticed it at all. When the sermon was over, 
and the procession all ready to start for the cemetery, 
and the body all arranged nice in the hearse, he said 
he wanted to take a last look at the scenery; and so he 
got up, and rode with the driver. 

The young man reverently withdrew. He was very 
pleasant company; and I was sorry to see him go. 
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INVITATION TO A HOLIDAY. 
To Thomas Hughss, Author op **Tom Brown's Schooldays.** 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Come away with me, Tom, 
Term and talk are done; 
My poor lads are reaping 
Busy every one. 
Curates mind the parish 
Sweepers mind the courts; 
We'll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days' sport; 
Fish the August evenings 
Till the eve is past. 
Whoop like boys at pounders 
Fairly played and grassed. 
When they cease to dimple 
Lunge, and swerve, and leap. 
Then up over Siabod, 
Choose our nest, and sleep. 
Up a thousand feet, Tom 
Round the lion's head, 
Find soft stones to leeward 
And make up our bed. 
Eat our bread and bacon, 
Smoke the pipe of peace. 
And, ere we be drowsy, 
Give our boots a grease. 
Homer's heroes did so, 
Why not such as we? 
What are sheets and servants? 
Superfluity ! 

Pray for wives and childrfett 
Safe in slumber curled, 
t*hen to chat till midnight 
O'er this babbling world— 
Of the workman's college, 
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Of the price of grain, 
Of the tree of knowledge, 
Of the chance of rain; 
If Sir A. goes Romeward, 
If Miss B. sings true, 
If the fleet comes homeward 
If the mare will do - 
Anything and everything — 
Up there in the sky 
Angels understand us 
And no "Saints" are by. 
Down, and bathe at day-dawn, 
Tramp from lake to lake 
Washing brain and heart clean 
Every step we take. 
Leave to Robert Browning, 
Beggars, fleas and vines; 
Leave to mournful Ruskin 
Popish Apennines, 
Dirty stones of Venice 
And his Gas-lamps Seven — 
WeVe the stones of Snowdon 
And the Lamps of Heaven. 
Where's the mighty credit 
In admiring Alps? 
Any goose sees "glory" 
In their "Snowy Scalps," 
Leave such signs and wonders 
For the dullard brain. 
As aesthetic brandy, 
Opium and cayenne. 
Give me Bramshill common 
St. John's harriers by), 
r the Vale of Windsor, 
England's golden eye. 
Show me life and progress 
JBeauty, health and manj 
jlouses fair, trim gardehsj 
Turn where'er I can. 
Or, if bored with "High Art" 
And such popish stuff, 



ii 
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One's poor ears need airing, 
Snowdon's high enough. 
While we find God's signet 
Fresh on English ground, 
Why go gallivanting 
With the nations round? 



Tho* we earn our bread Tom, 
By the dirty pen, 
What we can we will be 
Honest Englishmen. 
Do the work that's nearest, 
Though it's dull at whiles, 
Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles. 
See in every hedgerow 
Marks of Angels' feet, 
Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet; 
Once a year, like sehool-boys, 
Robin-Hooding go, 
Leaving fops and fogies 
A thousand feet below. 



AN IDEAL ROMANCE. 

ARTEMUS WARD. 

The morning on which Reginald Gloverson was to 
leave Great Salt Lake City with a mule train, dawned 
beautifully, 

Reginald Gloverson was a young and thrifty Mor- 
mon, with an interesting family of twenty young and 
handsome wives. His unions had never been blessed 
with children. As often as once a year he used to go 
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to Omaha, in Nebraska, with a mule train for goods; 
but although he had performed the rather perilous 
journey many times with entire safety, his heart was 
strangely sad on this particular morning, and filled with 
gloomy forebodings. 

The time for his departure had arrived. The high- 
spirited mules were at the door, impatiently champing 
their bits. The Mormon stood sadly among his weep- 
ing wives. 

"Dearest ones," he said, **I am singularly sad at 
heart this morning; but do not let this depress you. 
The journey is a perilous one, but — pshaw! I have al- 
ways come back safely heretofore, and why should I 
fear? Besides, I know that every night, as I lay down 
on the broad starlit prairie, your bright faces will come 
to me in my dreams, and make my slumbers sweet and 
gentle. You Emily, with your mild blue eyes; and you, 
Henrietta, with your splendid black hair; and you, 
Nelly, with your hair so brightly, beautifully golden; 
and you, MoUie, with your cheeks so downy; and you, 
Betsy, with your wine-red lips, far more delicious, 
though, than any wine I ever tasted; and you, Maria, 
with your winsome voice; and you, Susan, with your — 
with your — that is to say, Susan, with your — and the 
othet thirteen of you, each so good and beautiful, will 
come to me in sweet dreams, will you not, dearest- 
ists?" 

**Our own," they lovingly chimed, "we will." 

"And so farewell!" cried Reginald. "Come to my 
arms, my own!" he said, "that is, as many of you as can 
do it conveniently at once, for I onust away." 

He folded several of them to his throbbing breast, 
and drove sadly away. 

But he had not gone far when the trace of the off- 
hind mule became unhitched. Dismounting, he essayed 
to adjust the trace; but ere he had fairly commenced 
the task, the mule, a singularly refractory animal, 
snorted wildly, and kicked Reginald frightfully in the 
stomach. He arose with difficulty, and tottered feebly 
towards his mother's house which was near by, falling 
dead in her yard, with the remark; 
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••Dear mother, I've come home to die!** 

**So I see," she said; ''where's the mules?" 

Alas! Reginald Gloverson could give no answer. 
In vain the heart-stricken mother threw herself upon 
his inanimate form, crying: 

•*Oh, my son — my son! only tell me where the 
mules are, and then you may die if you want to," 

In vain — in vain! Reginald had passed on. 

The mules were never found. 

Reginald's heart-broken mother took the body 
home to her unfortunate son's widows. But before 
her arrival she indiscreetly sent a boy to bust the news 
gently to the afflicted wives, which he did by inform- 
ing them, in a hoarse whisper, that their ''old man 
had gone in." 

The wives felt very badly indeed. 

"He was devoted to me," sobbed Emily. 

••And to me," said Maria. 

"Yes," said Emily, ••he thought considerably of 
you, but not so much as he did of me." 

••I say he did!" 

••And I say he didn't!" 

••He did!,' 

••He didn't!" 

••Don't look at me, with your squint eyes!" 

"Don't shake your red head at mer 

••Sisters!" said black-haired Henrietta, ''cease this 
unseemly wrangling. I, as his first wife, shall strew 
flowers on his grave." 

•*No, you wority' said Susan, •*!, as his last wife, 
shall strew flowers on his grave. It's my business to 
strew!" 

**You shan't, so there!" said Henrietta. 

•'You bet I will!" said Susan, with a tear-suffused 
face. 

••Well, as for me," said the practical Betsy, ••I ain't 
on the strew much, but I shall ride at the head of the 
funeral procession!" 

••Not if I've been introduced to myself, you won't," 
said the golden-haired Nelly; ••that's my position. 
You bet your bonnet-strings it is." 
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"Children," said Reginald's mother, "you must do 
some crying, you know, on the day of the funeral; 
and how many pocket-hankerchers will it take to go 
round? Betsy, you and Nelly ought to make one do 
between you," 

"I'll tear her eyes out if she perpetuates a sob on 
my handkercher!" said Nelly. 

"Dear daughters-in-law," said Reginald's mother, 
"how unseemly is this anger. Mules is five hundred 
dollars a span, and every identical mule my poor boy 
had has been gobbled up by the red man, I knew 
when my R.eginald staggered into the door-yard that 
he was on the die, but if I'd only thunk to ask him 
about them mules ere his gentle spirit took flight, it 
would have been four thousand dollars in our pockets 
and no mistake! Excuse those real tears, but you've 
never felt a parent's feelin's." 

"I'ts an oversight," sobbed Maria. "Don't blame 
us!" 

The funeral passed off in a very pleasant manner, 
nothing occurring to mar the harmony of the occasion. 
By a happy thought of Reginald's mother, the wives 
walked to the grave twenty abreast, which rendered 
that part of the ceremony thoroughly impartial. 



HE DID NOT YEARN FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 

MAX ADELER. 

Mr. Mix, the owner of the marble yard in our place 
has been advertising regularly in the Morning Argus 
for some time past, and the other day, when the bill 
was sent to him, he called upon Colonel Bangs, the 
proprietor, to see him about it. The following conver- 
sation ensued: 

Mix — "Colonel, I came 'round to have a little talk 
about this advertising bill. It's bigger'n I expected; a 
good deal bigger, and as times are hard and people 
not indulging in high priced monuments and such lux- 
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uries, I want to see if I can't make some kind of an ar- 
rangement with you. If I can't get you to take it part 
out in trade." 

Bangs — "Hm-m-m! I don't know." 

Mix — "Now how'd you like a blue marble dog with 
his mouth open and his tail switched over on his 
ribs? I've got one of the lovliest of those things that 
you ever saw. It's a work of art. You can almost 
hear him growl, he's so natural. You ought to have 
a marble dog. It's a sign of cultivated taste. It shows 
that a man has a love for the beautiful. I can rig him 
up in your parlor, or I might speckle him over with 
paint and put him in your front yard to skeer the boys 
off your grass. If you have that dog laying there and 
you stand at the door and bark, there isn't a boy any- 
where dar'st come within forty feet of the house at 
night." 

Bangs — "I believe I don't care for a dog." 

Mix — "I thought perhaps you wouldn't, although I 
pledge you my word that this one's got nothing the 
matter with him but a few insignificant nicks in his 
nose. But let me put you in a tombstone. Ah! there's 
the thing for a man of refinement. I tell you what I 
might do. Get up a glorious tombstone for each mem- 
ber of your family; have all the names fixed on, so's 
you can see how they look, and leave the dates blank. 
Then you can have a verse of poetry chiselled on each 
one, and everything all ready just to plant over the 
grave when anybody dies, all comfortable and nice, 
with no fuss, or hurry, or worry, while your heart's 
breaking over your loss. You could stand them around 
your setting-room, you know, waiting for the fatal 
hour. Or, maybe, you'd rather I'd fix you up a family 
vault out in the cemetery. I'll do it for almost noth- 
ing at all. Get it up splendid with your monogram 
on the front, and five bins on the inside, one marked 
'Mortimer,* for you, another inscribed with the name 
of — le's see, what's your wife's first name? Emma? Yes; 
another with *Emma' on it, and the others dedicated 
to your boys 'William,' 'Simeon,' and 'Holofernes.' 
It'll be a real nice snug home for you all when you're 
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gone. All layin' there together, quiet and peaceful 
with the storms all over, and sickness and taxes and 
such things forever past! Til run you up a sepulchre 
that you'll yearn after. Now how large do you meas- 
ure 'round the chest, so's I can make your bin big 
enough? A corpse wants room. I never fit remains 
tight in a family vault. You might come to life and 
want to turn over." 

Bangs — *'I think I shall hardly take a vault just 
now." 

Mix — "O, very well — all right. I don't insist. I 
only wanted to throw out a genteel sort of idea about 
it. But how are you on front steps? Look here, now, 
I tell you what I'll do — you build a new house, with 
the front door in the second story, and I'll run you up 
a flight of steps that'll dance round any other steps in 
the tropic of Capricorn. I'll make them terrific. 
Perfectly splendid. People'U come miles to see them. 
I'll advertise your paper, and we might put a bust of 
Daniel Webster on one side and a figure of Moses on 
the other. I've got a bust and a statue of those fellers 
so good that everybody that knew them says they're 
better than life — everybody that knew Daniel Webster 
anyhow. Or if you don't want to build, le's put a row 
of marble steps clear round your old house. It would 
be a staggerer. People are too scrimpy about such 
things generally. Now a house with steps all round 
it taking in the woodshed, too, would just lay over any- 
thing that they've got in Venice, and not more'n half 
try either." 

Bangs — "Don't want any steps." 

Mix — "Now if you are the kind of man I take you for 
— culture, feeling, a love for high art and such things — 
I know exactly what you do want. I can read your 
thoughts while I'm talking to you. You are saying to 
yourself, — *If Mix only had a figure of little Samuel 
saying his prayers, and an angel looking at him, I'd 
take that.' Well, sir, you'd hardly believe it, but I've 
got that very identical group. It's just lovely. Why, 
the women come in, shed tears over it, and everybody 
gets excited except Barney Maginn, who asked my 
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foreman why he turned up the angel's nose, and why 
little Samuel's big toe was four inches lonp^. It was 
made longer so's to keep his leg from geftmg loose. 
But nobody minds Maginn. Now I'll just throw that 
glorious work of art away on you. I'll sacrifice it. You 
may have it for the price of the marble. It'll make 
your boys devotional. It'll light up your family circle. 
You might put it in the entry for a kind of hat-rack 
Lay your umbrella against the angel and rest your hat 
on Samuel. It's one chance in ten thousand. Cancel 
that bill, and you'll find that delicious statue in the 
house when you get home. 

Bangs — *'Mr. Mix, guess I'll have to ask for the 
cash." 

Mix — **What! Won't take Samuel, or the steps, or 
the dog, or anything?" 

Bangs — "I think I'll have to say no." 

Mix — "Not even a sleeping lion with his tail under 
him, or a mantle-piece, or a hitching post?" 

Bangs— "No." 

Mix — "Well, well. And you talk about educating 
the public. You want to shove yourself off as a man 
of sense and learning. Why such a man as you ain't 
fit to write for a paper that's used for lamp-lighters in 
a blind asylum; you ain't indeed." 

Then Mr. Mix went over to the cashier's desk and 
paid the bill. 



THE RECOGNITION. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 

Home they brought her sailor son, 
Grown a man across the sea, 

Tall and broad and black of beard, 
And hoarse of voice as man may be. 

Hand to shake and mouth to kiss, 
Both he offered ere he spoke; 
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But she said — "What man is this 
Comes to play a sorry joke?" 

Then they praised him — called him "smart," 

"Brightest lad that ever stept/' 
But her son she did not know, 

And she neither smiled nor wept. 

Rose, a nurse of ninety years. 

Set a pigeon-pie in sight; 
She saw him eat — " Tis he! 'tis he!" 

She knew him — by his appetite! 



THE PUBLIC GRINDSTONE. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY GEN. RILEY IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF MISSOURI, FEB. 8, I861. 

The public grindstone is a great institution, sir — yes, 
sir, a great institution. One of the greatest, perhaps, 
that ever rose, reigned, or fell. But, sir, there is too 
much private cutlery ground. The thing wont pay. 
Occasionally a big axe is brought in to be fixed up, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of hewing down the gnarled 
trunks of errors, and clearing out the brushwood of ig- 
norance and folly that obstructs the public highway of 
progress. The machine whirls; the axe is applied. 
The lookers-on are enchanted with the brilliant sparks 
elicited. The tool is polished, keenly edged, and, 
while the public stare in gaping expectancy of seeing 
the road cleared, the implement is slyly taken off to 
improve the private acres of some "faithful friend of 
the people." What is the result? The obstruction 
remains unmoved. The people curse because the car 
lags — or if it does move, 'tis at the expense of a bro- 
ken wheel and a jaded and sore-backed team. I tell 
you the thing wont pay. The time will come when the 
nasal promontories of these disinterested grinders will 
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be put to the stone, instead of their hardware. I am 
mighty afraid the machine is agoing to stop. The 
grease is giving out thundering fast. It is beginning 
to creak on its axis. Gentlemen, it is my private 
opinion, confidentially expressed, that all the grit is 
pretty near worn ofif. 

Mr. Speaker, you must excuse me for my latitudin- 
osity and circumlocutoriness. My old blunderbuss 
scatters amazingly; but if anybody gets peppered, it 
ain't my fault if they are in the way. 

Sir, these dandadical, superquirtical, mahogany- 
faced gentry — what do they know about the blessings 
of freedom? about as much, sir, as a toad frog does of 
high glory. Do you think they can escape me? I'll 
follow them through pandemonium and high water! 

These are the ones that have got our liberty-pole 
off its perpendicularity. *Tis they who would rend 
the stars and stripes — that noble flag, the blood of our 
revolutionary fathers embalmed in its red; the purity 
of the cause for which they died denoted by the white; 
the blue — the freedom they attained, like the azure air 
that wraps their native hills and lingers on their lovely 
plains. The high bird of liberty sits perched on the 
topmost branch, but there is secession salt on his 
glorious tail. I fear he will no more spread his noble 
pinions to soar beyond the azure regions of the boreal 
pole. But let not Missouri pull the least feather from 
his sheltering wing to plume a shaft to pierce his noble 
breast; or, what is the same, make pen to sign a seces- 
sion ordinance. Alas! poor bird, if they drive you 
from the branches of the hemlock of the North, and 
the palmetto of the South, come over to the gum-tree 
of the West, and we will protect your noble birdship 
while water grows and grass runs. Mr. Speaker, I 
subside for the present. 
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ALL SAINTS. 

EDMUND YATES. 

In a church which is furnished with mullion and gable. 

With altar and reredos, with gargoyle and groin, 
The penitents' dresses are sealskin and sable, 

The odor of sanctity's eau-de-Cologne. 
But only could Lucifer, flying from Hades, 

Gaze down on this crowd with its panniers and paints. 
He would say as he looked at the lords and the ladies, 

"Oh, where is all Sinners*, if this is all Saints'?" 



AUNT JEMIMA'S COURTSHIP. 

Waal, girls — if you must know — reckon I must tell 
ye. Waal, 'twas in the winter time, and father and I 
were sitting alone in the kitchen. We wur sitting thar 
sort o' quiet like, when father sez, sez he to me, "Jemi- 
ma!" And I sez, sez I, "What sir?" And he sez, sez 
he, "Wa'n't that a rap at the door?" And I sez, sez I, 
"No sir." Bimeby, father says to me again, sez he, 
"Are you sure?" and I sez, sez I, "No, sir." So I went 
to the door, and opened it, and sure enough there stood 
— a man. Waal, he came in and sat down by father, 
and father and he talked about almost everything you 
could think of; they talked about the farm, they talked 
about the crops, and they talked about politics, and 
they talked about all other ticks. 

Bimeby father sez to me, sez he, "Jemima!" And I 
sez, sez I, "What sir?" And he sez, "Can't we have 
some cider?" And I sez, sez I, "I suppose so." So I 
went down cellar and brought up a pitcher of cider, 
and I handed some cider to father, and then I handed 
some to the man; and father he drinks, and the man he 
drinks till they drink it all up. After awhile father sez 
to me, sez he, "Jemima!" And I sez, sezi, "What sir?" 
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And he scz, scz he, "Ain't it most time for me to be 
thinking about going to bed?" And I sez, sez I, "In- 
deed you are the best judge of that, yourself, sir." 
"Waal," he sez, sez he, "Jemima, bring me my dressing- 
gown and slippers." And he put them on and arter 
awhile he went to bed. 

And there sat that man; and bimeby he began 
a-hitching his chair up toward mine — oh my! I was 
all in a nutter. And then he sez, sez he, "Jemima?" 
And I sez, sez I, "What sir?" And he sez, sez he, "Will 
you have me?" And I sez, sez I, "No sir!" for I was 
most scared to death. Wall, there we sat, and arter 
awhile, will you believe me, he began backing his chair 
closer and closer to mine, and sez he, "Jemima?" And 
I sez, sez I, "What sir?" And he sez, sez he, "Will you 
have me?" And I sez, sez I, "No, sir!" Waal, by this 
time he had his arm around my waist, and I hadn't the 
heart to take it away, 'cause the tears was a-rollin' down 
his cheeks, and he sez, sez he, "Jemima?" And I sez, 
sez I, "What sir?" And he sez, sez he, "For the third 
and last time, I sha'n't ask ye agin, will ye have me?" 
And I sez, sez I, "Yes, sir," — fur I didn't know what 
else to say. 



PADDY O'RAFTHBR. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 

Paddy, in want of a dinner one day. 
Credit all gone, and no money to pay. 
Stole from a priest a fat pullet, they say, 

And went to confession just afther. 
"Your riv'rince," says Paddy, "I stole a fat hen." 
"What, what!" says the priest, "at your owld thricks 

again ? 
Faith, you'd rather be staalin' than sayin' amen, 

Paddy O'Rafther!" 
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"Sure you wouldn't be angry," says Pat, "if you knew 
That the best of intintions I had in my view; 
For I stole it to make it a present to you. 

And you can absolve me afther/* 
"Do you think," says the priest, "I'd partake of your 

theft? 
Of your seven small senses you must be bereft: 
You*re the biggest blackguard that I know, right or 

left, 

Paddy O'Rafther." 

"Then what shall I do with the pullet," says Pat, 

"If your riv'rince won't take it? By this and by that, 

I don't know no more than a dog or a cat 

What your riv'rince would have me be afther." 
"Why, then," says his rev'rence, "you sin-blinded owl. 
Give back to the man that you stole from, his fowl; 
For, if you do not, 'twill be worse for your sowl, 

Paddy O'Rafther." 

Says Paddy, "I asked him to take it — 'tis thrue 
As this minit I'm talkin', your riv'rince, to you; 
But he wouldn't resaive it, so what can I do?" 

Says Paddy, nigh chokin* with laughther. 
"By my troth," says the priest, "but the case is ab- 

sthruse: 
If he won't take his hen, why the man is a goose. 
'Tis not the first time my advice was no use, 

Paddy O'Rafther." 

"But, for sake of your sowl, I would sthrongly advise 
To some one in want you would give your supplies, — 
Some widow or orphan, with tears in their eyes; 

And then you may come to me afther." 
So Paddy went off to the brisk Widow Hoy; 
And the pullet, between them, was eaten with joy. 
And, says she, " 'Pon my word you're the cleverest boy, 

Paddy O'Rafther." 

Then Paddy went back to the priest the next day, 
And told him the fowl he had given away 
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To a poor lonely widow, in want and dismay. 

The loss of her spouse weeping afther. 
"Well, now/' says the priest, "I'll absolve you, my lad, 
For repentantly making the best of the bad, 
In feeding the hungry and cheering the sad, 

Paddy O'Rafther." 



SAMANTHA SMITH BECOMES JOSIAH 
ALLEN'S WIFE. 

JOSIAH Allen's wife. 

If anybody had told me when I was first born that 
I would marry to a widower, I should have been mad 
at 'em. I lived up to this idee quite a number of 
^years — how many, is nobody's business, that I will con- 
" tnd for. I laughed at the idee of love in my blind- 
pss of eye. But the first minute I sot my gray eye 
5tO jDsiah Allen I knew my fate. My heart was a 



ray to feelift's. it had heretofore been a stranger to. 
ez I to myself, ""is this love?" I couldn't answer, I 



^^^Vwas too agitated. 
^^V Josiah told me afterwards that he felt jest exactly 
^^^ the same, only, when his heart wildly put the question 
^V^ to him, '^Is it love you feei«(or Samantha Smith?" he 
^^ havin' experience in the saifte, answered, "Yes, it is 
^ love." N 

1 married Josiah Allen (in mother's parlor, on the 
fourteenth day of June, in a bran n^silk dress with a 
Jong boddis waist) from pure love.\Though /why I 
Joved him, I know not. I looked at tljat mild face 
t^eamin' on me from above his black silk stef2?k, which 
^ep' his head kinder stiff, and asked myself <^is ques- 
tion, "Why do you love him?" 1 reckolecff d then, 
?nd I have recalled it to his mind several time!? sense 
'n o\ir own little differences of opinion, which dfcurin 
^^^ happiest famlies — that I had had offers from^men 
"handsomer than him, with more intellect than him, ^'4jJ]^ 
*^^ore riches than him, with less childrenthan him. Wh]p*%»^^ 
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didn't I love these various men? I know not. I can 
only repeat in the immortal and almost deathless lines 
of the poet, "Love will go where it is sent." Yes, Josiah 
Allen was my fate, and when I laid my light silk glove 
in his*en (they was almost of a color, a kind of cinna- 
mon brown), before the altar, or that is before Elder 
Wesley Minkley, I did it with the purest and tender- 
est emotions of love. 

And that love has been like a Becon in our pathway 
ever sense. Its pure light, though it has sputtered 
some, and in tryin' times, such as washin* days and 
cleanin' house times, has burnt down pretty low — has 
never gone out. 

When I married him, the bald spot on his head wuzn't 
much bigger than a new silver dollar. Now the top 
of his head is as smooth and clean as one of my stun 
chiner dinner-plates; and if any horse-jocky was to try 
to judge of his age by lookin* at his teeth, they would 
be baffled, not but what he has got some teeth, but 
they are pretty scatterin*. But still that Becon shines, 
that pure love triumphs over lost teeth and vanished 
sandy hair. There haint a man on the face of the 
earth th^t looks so good to me as Josiah Allen. I 
don't tell him this, mind you, fourteen years' experi- 
ence of married life has taught me caution. Josiah is 
as good as they'll average generally, but no man can't 
stand too much flattery — men are naturally vain. 

As I said in the commencement of this plain and 
unvarnished history, I had almost a deadly objection 
to widowers owin' to their habit of comparin' their 
second wives to their first relict, to the disadvantage 
of the first-named partner. Josiah tride it with me 
when we was first married. But I didn't encourage 
him in it. He began on several various times, "It 
seems as if Polly Ann used to make my collars a little 
stiffen" He stopped it before we had been married a 
year, for I didn't encourage it in him. 

As I mean that this book shall be a Becon light, 
guidin* female wimmen to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of true happiness, I would insert right here this word of 
solemn warnin' to my sect situated in the tryin' place 
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of second consorts, if the relict goes to comparin' you 
to his foregone consort, don't encourage him in it. On 
this short rule hangs the hope of domestick harmony. 



INTENSELY UTTER. 



EFFECTS OF CULTURE ON AN ESTHETIC DAUGHTER AND 
A PRACTICAL PA. 

A few months ago a daughter of a Nassau man, 
who had grown comfortably well-off in a small grocery 
line, was sent away to a female college, and a few 
weeks ago arrived home for the holiday vacation. The 
old man was in attendance at the depot in Albany 
when the train arrived, with the old horse in the deliv- 
ery wagon to convey his daughter and her trunk home. 
When the train had stopped in the Union Depot a be- 
witching array of dry goods and a wide brimmed hat 
dashed from the cars and flung itself into the elderly 
party's arms. 

"Why, you superlative Pa!" she exclaimed, **Tm so 
utterly glad to see you.*' 

The old man was somewhat unnerved by the greet- 
ing, but he recognized the sealskin cloak in his grip as 
the identical piece of property he had paid for with the 
bay mare, and he sort of squat it up in his arms and 
planted a kiss where it would do the most good, with a 
report that sounded above the noise of the depot. In 
a brief space of time the trunk and its attendant bag- 
gage were loaded into the wagon, which was soon 
bumping over the hubbies towards home. 

"Pa, dear," said the young miss, surveying the team 
with a critical eye, "do you consider this quite exces- 
sively beyond ?" 

"Hey?" returned the old man, with a puzzled air; 
"quite excessively beyond what? Beyond Greenbush; 
I consider it somewhat about two miles beyond Green- 
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bush, continuing from the Bath-way, if that's what you 
mean." 

**Oh, no, Pa, you don't understand me," the daugh- 
ter exclaimed, **I mean this horse and wagon. Do you 
think they arc soulful? — do you think they could 
be studied apart in the light of a symphony or even a 
single poem, and appear as intensely utter to one on re- 
turning home as one could express?" 

The old man twisted uneasily in his seat, and mut- 
tered something about he believed it used to be used 
as an express- wagon before he bought it to deliver 
pork in, but the conversation appeared to be in a lone- 
some direction that he fetched the horse a resounding 
crack on the rotunda, and the severe jolting over frozen 
ground prevented further remarks. 

"Oh, there is that lovely and consummate Ma!" 
screamed the returned collegiate, as they drove up to 
the door, and presently she was lost in the embrace of 
a motherly woman in spectacles. 

"Well, Maria," said the old man at the supper-table, 
as he nipped a piece of butter off the lump with his 
own knife, "an' how d'you like your school?" 

"Well, there. Pa, now you're shout — I mean, I con- 
sider it too beyond." replied the daughter. "It is un- 
quenchably ineffable. The girls are sumptuously stun- 
ning — I mean grand — so exquisite — so intense; and 
then the parties, the calls, the rides — oh, the past weeks 
have been one of sublime harmony." 

"I s'pose so — I s'pose so," nervously assented the 
old man as he reached for his third cup — half full — "but 
How about your books, readin', writin grammar, rule o' 
three — how about them?" 

"Pa, don't," exclaimed the daughter reproachfully; 
"the rule of three! grammar! It is French and music, 
and painting, and the divine in art that has made my 
school-life the boss — I mean that has rendered it one 
unbroken flow of rythmic bliss — incomparably and ex- 
quisitely all but." 

The groceryman and his wife looked helplessly 
across tjie table. After a lonesome pause the old lady 
said:—: 
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"How do you like the biscuits, Maria?*' 

"They are too utter for anything," gushed the ac- 
complished young lady, "and this plum-preserve is 
simply a poem of itself." 

The old man abruptly arose from the table and 
went out of the room rubbing his head in a dazed and 
benumbed manner, and the mass convention was dis- 
solved. That night he and his wife sat alone by the 
stove until a late hour, and at the breakfast-table the 
next morning he rapped smartly on the plate with the 
handle of his knife, and remarked: — 

"Maria, me an' your mother have been talkin* the 
thing over, an' we've come to the conclusion that this 
boarding-school business is too much nonsense. 

"Me an* her consider that we haven't lived sixty 
odd consummate years for the purpose of raisin' a curi- 
osity, an' there's goin' to be a stop put to this un- 
quenchable foolishness.** 

"Now, after you've finished eatin' that poem of fried 
sausage an' that symphony of twisted doughnut, you 
take an' dust up-stairs in less'n two seconds, an' peel 
off that fancy gown an' put on a caliker, an' then come 
down here an' help your mother wash dishes. 

"I want it distinctly understood that there ain't go- 
ing to be no more rythmic foolishness in this house so 
long as your superlative Pa an* your lovely an* consum- 
mate Ma's runnin' the ranch. You hear me, Maria?*' 

Maria was listening. 



THE LOVING MR. MANTALINI. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

While Kate was wondering within herself what these 
symptoms of unusual vexation portended, Mr. Manta- 
lini put the tips of his whiskers, and by degrees, his 
head, through the half-opened door, and cried in a soft 
voice — 

"Is my life and soul there?*' 
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"No," replied his wife. 

"How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front 
room like a little rose in a demnition flower-pot?" urged 
Mantalini. "May its poppet come in and talk?'* 

"Certainly not," replied Madame; "you know I 
never allow you here. Go along!" 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the 
relenting tone of this reply, ventured to rebel, and 
stealing into the room, made towards Madame Manta- 
lini on tiptoe, blowing her a kiss, as he came along. 

"Why will it vex itself, and twist its little face into 
bewitching nutcrackers?" said Mantalini, putting his 
left arm round the waist of his life and soul, and draw- 
ing her towards him with his right. 

"Oh! I can't bear you," replied his wife. 

"Not — eh, not bear mer exclaimed Mantalini. 
"Fibs, fibs. It couldn't be. There's not a woman alive 
that could tell me such a thing to my face — to my own 
face." Mr. Mantalini stroked his chin as he said this, 
and glanced complacently at an opposite mirror. 

"Such destructive extravagance," reasoned his wife 
in a low tone. 

"All in its joy at having gained such a lovely crea- 
ture, such a little Venus, such a demd enchanting, be- 
witching, engrossing, captivating little Venus," said 
Mantalini. 

"See what a situation you have placed me in!" 
urged Madame. 

"No harm will come, no harm shall come, to its 
own darling," rejoined Mr. Mantalini. "It is all over; 
there will be nothing the matter; money sKall be got 
in; and if it don't come in fast enough, old Nickleby 
shall stump up again, or have his jugular separated if 
he dares to vex and hurt the little — " 

"Hush!" interposed Madame, "Don't you see?" 

Mr. Mantalini, who, in his eagerness to make up 
matters with his wife, had overlooked, or feigned to 
overlook. Miss Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and 
laying his finger on his lip, sunk his voice still lower. 
There was, then, a great deal of whispering, during 
which Madame Mantalini appeared to make reference. 
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more than once, to certain debts incurred by Mr. Man- 
talini previous to her coverture; and also to an unex- 
pected outlay of money in payment of the aforesaid 
debts; and furthermore to certain agreeable weaknesses 
on that gentleman's part, such as gaming, wasting, 
idling, and a tendency to horse-flesh; each of which mat- 
ters of accusation Mr. Mantalini disposed of, by one 
kiss or more, as its relative importance demanded. 
The upshot of it all, was, that Madame Mantalini was 
in raptures with him, and that they went up stairs to 
breakfast. 

Kate busied herself in what she had to do, and was 
silently arranging the various articles of decoration in 
the best taste she could display, when she statrted to 
hear a strange man's voice in the room, and started 
again, to observe, on looking round, that a white hat, and 
a red neckerchief, and a broad round face, and a large 
head, and part of a green coat were in the room too. 

"Don't alarm yourself, Miss," said the proprietor of 
these appearances. "I say; this here's the mantie-mak- 
ing consarn, a'nt it?" 

"Yes," rejoined Kate, greatly astonished. "What 
did you want?" 

The stranger answered not; but, first looking back, 
as though to beckon to some unseen person outside, 
came, very deliberately, into the room and was closely 
followed by a little man in brown, very much the worse 
for wear, who brought with him a mingled fumigation 
of stale tobacco and fresh onions. The clothes of this 
gentleman were much bespeckled with flue: and his 
shoes, stockings, and nether garments, from his heels 
to the waist buttons of his coat inclusive, were pro- 
fusely embroidered with splashes of mud, caught a 
fortnight previously — before the setting-in of the fine 
weather. 

Kate's very natural impression was, that these en- 
gaging individuals had called with the view of possess- 
ing themselves, unlawfully, of any portable articles 
that chanced to strike their fancy. She did not at- 
tempt to disguise her apprehensions, and made a move 
towards the door. 
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"Wait a minnit," said the man in the green coat, 
closing it softly, and standing with his back against it. 
"This is a unpleasant bisness. Vere's your gowernor?" 

"My what — did you say?" asked Kate, trembling; 
for she thought "governor" might be slang for watch or 
money. 

"Mr. Muntlehiney," said the man. "Wot's come on 
him? Is he at home?" 

"He is above stairs, I believe," replied Kate, a lit- 
tle reassured by this inquiry. "Do you want him?" 

"No," replied the visitor. "I don't ezactly want 
him, if it's made a favor on. You can jist give him that 
'ere card, and tell him if he wants to speak to me^ and 
save trouble, here I am; that's all." 

With these words, the stranger put a thick square 
card into Kate's hand, and, turning to his friend, re- 
marked with an easy air, "that the rooms was a good high 
pitch;" to which the friend assented, adding, by way of 
illustration, "that there was lots of room for a little boy 
to grow up a man in either on 'em, vithout much fear 
of his ever bringing his head into contract vith the ceil* 
ing." 

After ringing the bell which would summon Mad- 
ame Mantalini, Kate glanced at the card and saw that 
it displayed the name of **Scaley," together with some 
other information to which she had not had time to re- 
fer, when her attention was attracted by Mr. Scaley 
himself, who, walking up to one of the cheval glasses, 
gave it a hard poke in the center with his stick, as 
coolly as if it had been made of cast iron. 

"Good plate this here, Tix," said Mr. Scaley to his 
friend. 

"Ah!" rejoined Mr. Tix, placing the marks of his 
four fingers, and a duplicate impression of his thumb 
on a piece of sky-blue silk; "and this here article warn't 
made for nothing, mind you." 

From the silk, Mr. Tix transferred his admiration to 
some elegant articles of wearing apparel, while Mr. 
Scaley adjusted his neckcloth, at leisure, before the 
glass, and afterwards, aided by its reflection, proceeded 
to the minute consideration of a pimple on his chin; in 
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which absorbing occupation he was yet engaged, when 
Madame Mantalini entering the room, uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, which roused him. 

"Oh! Is this the missis?'* inquired Scaley. 

"It is Madame Mantalini/' said Kate. 

"Then," said Mr. Scaley, producing a small doc- 
ument from his pocket and unfolding it very slowly, 
"this is a writ of execution, and if it's not conwenient 
to settle we'll go over the house at wunst, please, and 
take the inwentory." 

Poor Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for grief, 
and rung the bell for her husband; which done, she fell 
into a chair and a fainting fit, simultaneously. The 
professional gentlemen, however, were not at all dis- 
composed by this event, for Mr. Scaley, leaning upon 
a stand on which a handsome dress was displayed (so 
that his shoulders appeared above it, in nearly the 
same manner as the shoulders of the lady for whom it 
was designed would have done if she had had it on), 
pushed his hat on one side and scratched his head with 
perfect unconcern, while his friend Mr. Tix, taking 
that opportunity for a general survey of the apartment 
preparatory to entering on business, stood with his in- 
ventory-book under his arm, and his hat in his hand, 
mentally occupied in putting a price upon every object 
within his range of vision. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini 
hurried in; and as that distinguished specimen had had 
a pretty extensive intercourse with Mr. Scaley's fra- 
ternity in his bachelor days, and was, besides, very far 
from being taken by surprise on the present agitating 
occasion, he merely shrugged his shoulders, thrust his 
hands down to the bottom of his pockets, elevated his 
eyebrows, whistled a bar or two, swore an oath or two, 
and, sitting astride upon a chair, put the best face upon 
the matter with great composure and decency. 

"What's the demd total?" was the first question he 
asked. 

"Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound, four and 
ninepence ha'penny," replied Mr. Scaley, without mov- 
ing a limb. 
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"The halfpenny be demd/' said Mr. Mantalini, im- 
patiently. 

"By all means if you vish it," retorted Mr. Scaley; 
"and the ninepence." 

"It don't matter to us if the fifteen hundred and 
twenty-seven pound went along with it, that I know 
on," observed Mr. Tix. 

"Not a button," said Scaley. 

"Well;" said the same gentleman, after a pause, 
"Wot's to be done — anything? Is it only a small crack, 
or a out-and-out smash? A break-up of the constitoo- 
tion is it — werry good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, esk-vire, 
you must inform your angel wife and lovely family as 
you won't sleep at home for three nights to come, along 
of being in possession here. Wot's the good of the 
lady a fretting herself?" continued Mr. Scaley, as Mad- 
ame Mantalini sobbed. "A good half of wot's here, 
isn't paidior, I des-say, and wot a consolation oughtn't 
that to be to her feelings!" 

With these remarks, combining great pleasantry 
with sound moral encouragement under difficulties, Mr. 
Scaley proceeded to take the inventory, in which task 
he was materially assisted by the uncommon tact and 
experience of Mr. Tix, the broker. 

"My cup of happiness's sweetener," said Mantalini, 
approaching his wife with a penitent air; "will you listen 
to me for two minutes?" 

"Oh! don't speak to me," replied his wife, sobbing. 
"You have ruined me, and that's enough." 

Mr Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered 
his part, no sooner heard these words pronounced in a 
tone of grief and severity, than he recoiled several 
paces, assumed an expression of consuming mental 
agony, rushed headlong from the room, and was, soon 
afterwards, heard to slam the door of an up stairs dress- 
ing-room with great violence. 

"Miss Nickleby," cried Madame Mantalini, when 
this sound met her ear, "make haste, for Heaven's sake, 
he will destroy himself! I spoke unkindly to him, and 
he cannot bear it from me. Alfred, my darling Alfred." 

With such exclamations, she hurried up stairs, fol- 
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lowed by Kate, who, although she did not quite par- 
ticipate in the fond wife's apprehensions, was a little 
flurried nevertheless. The dressing-room door being 
hastily flung open, Mr. Mantalini was disclosed to view, 
with his shirt-collar symmetrically thrown back; put- 
ting a fine edge to a breakfast knife by means of his 
razor strop. 

"Ah!" cried Mr. Mantalini, "Interrupted!" and whisk 
went the breakfast knife into Mr. Mantalini's dress- 
ing-gown pocket, while Mr. Mantalini's eyes rolled 
wildly, and his hair floating in wild disorder mingled 
with his whiskers. 

"Alfred," cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, 
"I didn't mean to say it! I didn't mean to say it!" 

"Ruined!" cried Mr. Mantalini. "Have I brought 
ruin upon the best and purest creature that ever blessed 
a demnition vagabond! Demmit, let me go." At this 
crisis of his ravings Mr. Mantalini made a pluck at the 
breakfast knife, and being restrained by his wife's 
grasp, attempted to dash his head against the wall — 
taking very good care to be at least six feet from it. 

"Compose yourself, my own angel," said Madame. 
"It was nobody's fault; it was mine as much as yours, 
we shall do very well yet. Come, Alfred, come." 



THE CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR. 

In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars. 
And a ragged old jacket, perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I've a snug little kingdom, up four pairs of stairs. 

To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 

But the fire there is bright, and the air rather pure; 

And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 

Is grand, through the chimney-pots over the wsgTr 
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This snug little chamber is crammed in all nooks 
With worthless old knickknacks and silly old books, 
And foolish old odds, and foolish old ends, 
Cheap bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from 
friends. 

Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china (all cracked), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed, — 

A two-penny treasur>% wondrous to see. 

What matter? Tis pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

No better divan need the Sultan require 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire; 
And 'tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 

That praying-rug came from a Turcoman's camp: 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp. 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn: 
'Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon! 

Long, long through the hours and the night and the 

chimes. 
Here we talk of old books and old friends and old 

times; 
And we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie. 
This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There's one that I love and cherish the best; 
For the finest of couches that's padded with hair, 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottomed chair! 

'Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat. 
With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet; 
But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 
I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair! 

If chairs have but feeling, in holding such charms, 
A thrill must |;iave passed through your withering old 
arms, 
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I looked and I longed. I wished in despair — 
I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed chair. 

It was but a moment she sat in this place. 
She'd a scarf on her neck and a smile on her face, — 
A smile on her face and a rose in her hair, 
As she sat there and bloomed in my cane-bottomed 
chair. 

And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince, 

Saint Fanny, my Patroness sweet I declare, 

The Queen of my heart and my cane-bottomed chair. 

When the candles burn low and the company's gone. 
In the silence of night as I sit here alone — 
I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 
My Fanny I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 

She comes from the past and revisits my room; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair. 
And yonder she sits in my cane-bottomed chair. 



THE LITTLE HATCHET STORY. 

ROBERT N. BURDETTE. 

And SO, smiling, we went on. 

"Well, one, day, George's father — " 

"George who?" asked Clarence. 

"George Washington. He was a little boy, then, 
just like you. One day his father — " 

"Whose father?" demanded Clarence, with an en- 
couraging expression of interest. 

"George Washington's; this great man we are tell- 
ing you of. One day George Washington's father gave 
him a little hatchet for a— 
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"Gave who a little hatchet?" the dear child inter- 
rupted, with a gleam of bewitching intelligence. Most 
men would have got mad, or betrayed signs of impa- 
tience, but we didn't. We know how to talk to chil- 
dren. So we went on: 

"George Washington. His — " 

"Who gave him the little hatchet?" 

"His father. And his father—" 

"Whose father?" 

"George Washington's." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes, George Washington. And his father told 
him—" 

"Told who?'' 

"Told George." 

"Oh, yes, George." 

"And we went on, just as patient and as pleasant as 
you could imagine. We took up the story ri^ht where 
the boy interrupted, for we could see he was just crazy 
to hear the end of it. We said: 

"And he was told—" 

"George told him?" queried Clarence. 

"No, nis father told ueorge — " 

"Oh!" 

"Yes; told him he must be careful with the 
hatchet—" 

"Who must be careful?" 

"George must." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes; must be careful with his hatchet^ — " 

"What hatchet?" 

"Why, George's." 

"Oh!" 

"With the hatchet, and not cut himself with it, or 
drop it in the cistern, or leave it out in the grass all 
night. So George went round cutting everything he 
could reach with his hatchet. And at last he came to 
a splendid apple-tree, his father's favorite, and cut it 
down, and — 

"Who cut it down?" 

"George did." 
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"Oh!" 

"Bat his father came home and saw it the first thing, 
and—" 

"Saw the hatchet?" 

"No, saw the apple-tree. And he said, 'Who has 
cut down my favorite apple-tree?'" 

"What apple-tree?" 

"George s father's. And everybody said they didn't 
know anything about it, and — " 

"Anything about what?" 

"The apple-tree." 

"Oh!" 

"And George came up and heard them talking 
about it—" 

"Heard who talking about it?" 

"Heard his father and the men." 

"What were they talking about?" 

"About this apple-tree. 

"What apple-tree?" 

"The favorite tree that George cut down." 

"George who?" 

"George Washington." 

"Oh!" 

"So George came up and heard them talking about 
it, and he — " 

"What did he cut it down for?" 

"Just to try his little hatchet." 

"Whose little hatchet?" 

"Why, his own, the one his father gave him." 

"Gave who?" 

"Why, George Washington." 

"Oh!" 

"So George came up, and he said, 'Father I cannot 
tell a lie. I— ^" 

"Who couldn't tell a lie?" 

"Why, George Washington. He said, 'Father I 
cannot tell a lie. It was—* " 

"His father couldn't?" 

"Why, no; George couldn't." 

"Oh! George? oh, yes!" 

"'It was I cut down your apple-tree; I did — '" 
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"His father did?" 

"No, no; it was George said this." 

"Said he cut his father?" 

"No, no, no; said he cut down his apple-tree." 

"George's apple-tree?" 

"No, no; his father's." 

"Oh!" 

"He said—" 

"His father said?" 

"No, no, no; -George said, 'Father, I cannot tell a 
lie, I did it with my little hatchet.' And his father 
said, *Noble boy, I would rather lose a thousand trees 
than have you tell a lie.' " 

"George did?" 

"No, his father said that." 

"Said he'd rather have a thousand apple-trees?" 

"No, no, no; said he'd rather lose a thousand apple- 
trees than — " 

"Said he'd rather George would?" 

"No, said he'd rather he would than have him lie?" 

"Oh! George would rather have his father lie?" 

We are patient and we love children, but if Mrs. 
Caruthers hadn't come and got her prodigy at that 
critical juncture, we don't believe all Burlington could 
have pulled us out of the snarl. And as Clarence 
Alencon de Marchemont Caruthers pattered down the 
stairs, we heard him telling his ma about a boy who 
had a father named George, and he told him to cut 
down an apple-tree, and he said he'd rather tell a thou- 
sand lies than cut down one apple-tree. 



NORTHERN FARMER. 

LORD TENNYSON. 
I. 

Dosn't thou 'ear my 'erse's legs, as they canters awaay? 
Proputty, proputty, proputty — that's what I 'ears 'em 
saay. 
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Proputty, proputty, proputty— Sam, thou's an ass for 

thy paains: 
Theer's moor sense i' one o' 'is legs nor in all thy 

braains. 

II. 

Woa — theer's a craw to pluck wi* tha, Sam: yon's par- 
son's 'ouse — 

Dosn't thou knaw that a man mun be eather a man or 
a mouse? 

Time to think on it then; for thou*ll be twenty to 
weeak, 

Proputty, proputty — woa then woa — let ma 'ear mysen 
speak. 

III. 

Me an' thy muther, Sammy, 'as bean a-talkin* o' thee; 

Thou's been talkin' to muther, an' she been a tellin' it 
me. 

Thou'U not marry for munny — thou's sweet upo* par- 
son's lass — 

Noa — thou'U marry for luvv — an' we boath on us thinks 
tha an ass. 

IV. 

Seea'd her to-daay goa by — Saaint's daay — they was 
ringing the bells. 

She's a beauty thou thinks — an' soa is scoors o* gells, 

Them as 'as munny an' all — wot 's a beauty? — the flow- 
er as blaws. 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an' proputty, proputty 
graws. 

V. 

Do' ant be stunt: taake time: I knaws what maakes tha 

sa mad. 
Warn't I craazed fur the lasses mysen when I wur a 

lad? 
But I knaw'd a Quaaker feller as often 'as towd ma 

this: 
"Do'ant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny 

is!" 
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VI. 

An* I went wheer munny wur: an' thy muther coom to 

'and, 
Wi' lots o' munny laaid by, an' a nicetish bit.o' land. 
Maaybe she warn't a beauty: — 1 niver give it a thowt — 
But warn't she as good to cuddle an' kiss as a lass as 

*ant nowt? 

VII. 

Parson's lass 'ant nowt, an' she weant 'a nowt when 'e's 

dead, 
Mun be a guvness, lad, or summut, and addle her bread: 
Why? fur 'e 's nobbut a curate, an weant niver git naw 

'igher; 
An' 'e maade the bed as 'e ligs on afoor 'e coom'd to 

the shire. 

VIII. 

And thin 'e coom'd to the parish wi' lots o' 'Varsity 
debt, 

Stook to his taail they did, an' 'e 'ant got shut on 'em 
yet. 

An' 'e ligs on 'is back i' the grip, wi' noan to lend 'im 
a shove, 

Woorse nor a far-weltered yowe: fur Sammy, 'e mar- 
ried fur luvv. 

IX. 

Luvv? What's luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an* her 

munny too, 
Maakin' 'em goa togither as they've good right to do. 
Could n I luvv thy muther by cause o' her munny laid 

by? 
Naay — fur I luvv'd 'er a vast sight moor fur it: reason 

why. 

X. 

Ay an' thy muther says thou wants to marry the lass, 
Cooms of a gentleman burn: an' we boath on us thinks 

tha an ass. 
Woa then, proputty, wiltha? — an ass as near as mays 

nowt — 
Woa then, wiltha? dangtha!— the bees is as fell as owt 
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XI. 

Break me a bit o' the esh for his 'ead, lad, out o' the 

fence! 
Gentleman burn! what's gentleman burn: is it shillings 

an' pence? 
Proputty, proputty's ivrything 'ere, an* Sammy, I'm 

blest 
If it isn't the same oop yonder, fur them as 'as it's the 

best. 

XII. 

Tis'n them as 'as munny as breaks into 'ouses an' steals, 

Them as 'as coats to their backs an* taakes their regu- 
lar meals. 

Noa, but it's them as niver knaws wheer a meal's to be 
'ad. 

Taake my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is 
bad. 

XIII. 

Them or ther feythers, tha sees, mun 'a bean a laazy 

lot. 
Fur work mun a' gone to the gittin' whiniver munny 

was got. 
Feyther 'ad ammost nowt; leastwaays 'is munny was 'id 
But 'e tued an' moil'd issen dead, an' 'e died a good un, 

'e did. 

XIV. 

Look thou, theer, wheer Wrigglesby beck comes out 

by the '11! 
Feyther run up to the farm, an' I runs up to the mill; 
An' I'll run up to the brig, an* that thou'U live to see; 
And if thou marries a good un I'll leave the land to 

thee. 

XV. 

Thim's my noations, Sammy, whereby I means to stick; 
But if thou marries a bad un, I'll leave the land to Dick. 
€oom oop, proputty, proputty — that's what I 'ears 'im 

saay — 
Proputty, proputty, proputty — canter an' canter away. 
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